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INTRODUCTION 


Speaking in rather wide terms one might be tempted to regard 
a novel as a work produced principally for consumption by 
the writer’s contemporaries. Indeed, the name implies a 
quality so ephemeral in its appeal as almost to justify the 
assertion, by a well-known publisher, that the life of the 
average modern novel is no longer than that of a monthly 
magazine. The word "average,” however, introduces a 
qualification of profound significance. For to the rule above 
stated there are exceptions; and the exceptions are so many 
that the rule tends to disappear. While last year’s novel 
may be as dead as the Dcinotheriuin. stories are still living 
and fresh which were popular in the Bronze Age. Boccaccio. 
Marguerite of Navarre, and our own jovial Chaucer have more 
readers to-day than they had when their works were fresh 
lrom the scrivener’s pen; while the stories of Defoe, Fielding, 
and Smollett, of Scott. Thackeray, Dickens, and the great 
Victorians enjoy an evergreen popularity. 

The truth is that the law of the survival of the fittest 
operates in the world of letters even as it does in that of 
organic life, though not with the same infallibility; for in 
the former it is subject to the disturbing influence of human 
judgment. Doubtless, many a masterpiece has perished in 
manuscript, its quality unrecognized by those through whose 
hands it has passed, even as others, which now live as classics, 
have, by bare chance, reached the printer, faded and in 
tatters, after interminable wanderings and countless rejec¬ 
tions; while, among those actually published, many a one 
which deserved a better fate must have been swept away 


into oblivion by the torrent of new publications. 

The disturbing influence, however, operates only in one 
dir^ion. If faulty judgment has allowed some works of 
genius to perish in their birth, it has been unable to pre¬ 
serve the lives of the literary unfit. Survival of a book—its 


real survival in an active living 


form—over a 


considerable 


period of years, is incontestable evidence of outstanding 
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quality. Only by virtue of its inherent excellence could it 
have been able successfully to compete with its innumerable 
successors. 

The triumph of these hardy survivors from the past is the 
greater since they suffer, in comparison with their modern 
competitors, from certain obvious disadvantages. To sav 
nothing of the difficulty of establishing a sympathetic relation- 
ship between writer and reader when these are creatures of 
totally different environments, widely unlike in habits and 
outlooK, there are certain changes in style and manner which 
gne an advantage to the modem. For, apart from mere 
fashion, the art of the story-teller has undergone a progressive 
development in technique which has been mostly in the direc- 
jon of ^provemeHt; so that we may probably say with truth 

. * f > b ° n r ° f ° Ur ° Wn time is ' in tech nical execution, 

better than that of any former age. 

This is not the place in which to enter into an elaborate 
exam .nation of the changes by which the modern type of 

or two of th en eV °‘ Ved , : . bu ‘ we ma T. Perhaps, glance at one 
° r ‘ W ° of , tbe more sa hent differences between the old and 

store teller 6 ”^ e ' fOT inStance ' that ’ whereas the earlier 

stoo’-tener was usually content to tell his story simply by 

tends to ar aUow n ' T ^ “ ‘ lny ’ USE °‘ dial °S a ^‘he modern 
and imnltd H mere ‘ y eVentS but also Phonal character 

*he craracters eS \ n . P !° trans P lrc ‘he speech of 

.lie characters. More and more, passages of formal descrio- 

lon and even of direct narrative, tend to be suppressed fn 
avo ur of dialogue; there , s a consdous a . m ^ 

and economy of words, which is all to the good when not 
accompanied by a corresponding economy of matter As 

pisiligsgi 

more appreciated bv the nubhshpr ° nction is 

piLd h s a AnA t te re nA e Aos r e in o a f 11 the ln ^“ith 

""of FSZttr ^ -- ~e atl! 
Crucifixion scenes with frS^bbo 
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But when all is said, technical methods are of but secondary 
importance. The story is the thing. Indeed, if the story is 
good enough, a certain antique flavour in the diction and 
manner is but an added charm which yields an aesthetic satis¬ 
faction analagous to that which we derive from the pleasant 
"old face" type of a seventeenth-century book. This is 
the feeling that we have as we pursue our way through the 
spacious pages of The Mvstcries of Udolpho. For here the 
indispensable condition is fulfilled. The story is good enough 
to stand on its own merits, independent alike of extrinsic 


graces or shortcomings. 

Compared with the works of our own times, this is a book 
of somewhat heroic dimensions, containing some three hundred 
thousand words, and being, therefore, equal in length to three 
good-sized modern novels. Yet. in spite of its bulk there is 
a total absence of any tendency to " padding.” The narrative 
pursues its quiet, leisurely way. after the dignified fashion 
of the time, but without prolixity or verbosity. The persons 
and the scenes are dulv introduced to the reader in the opening 
pa^es with a careful formality of detail that contrasts strongly 
with the way in which some modern authors blunder into the 
midst of what is to the reader an unknown environment. 
There is much more description, especially of scenery, than 
would be thought admissible in modern work. But it is 
excellent description, strictly relevant to the action, and 
designed to create the desired atmosphere; and in many 
instances—as. for example, in the fine descriptive passages 
which illustrate the thrilling adventures of the heroine and her 
friends among the smugglers and bandits in a pass of the 
Pyrenees—the description of the background of the action is 
essential to, and inseparable from, the action itself. 

As to the "period" atmosphere, the reader must pass over 
it as lightly as the author has done. It is of little consequence, 
for this makes no claim to be an historical novel; it is a story 
of mystery and stirring incident. For some reason, the author 
made the period the late sixteenth century—the story opens 
in the year 1584 —but she is at no trouble to insist on it. he 
heroine. F.mily St. Aubert, is surprisingly like a young Fnglish 
lady of the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, and 
the atmosphere in general is more like that of the eighteent 1 
than the sixteenth century. There occur, too. certain lilt e 
anachronisms in connection with the accessories, or pro- 
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perties.” But these, even if they do not pass unobserved, 
Will not trouble the reader; nor will he be seriously disturbed 
by encountering nuns, companionably perambulating the 
corridors of monasteries, or by discovering a Father Superior 
and a Lady Abbess presiding over their respective depart¬ 
ments in the same institution. 

Having regaru to the great vogue which the mystery story 
has enjoyed during the last few years, and which still seems 
to be growing, it may be of interest to consider how this 
which is professedly a mystery story, compares with modern 
examples of this type. This raises the question. What are 

Itor,T n r , qUalltieS that g ° to the makin S ° f a g°°d mystery 
story? And it is a question to which the answer is fairly 

each° U he h ,r V ° e ‘^ ments - the P uzzle an d its solution, must 
each be dealt with completely and satisfactorily. The 

attention 3 o^th 'T^i mUSt be SUCh aS to catch the 
attention of the reader and arouse his curiosity, to hold him 

in suspense and expectation, and lead him to speculate on 

possible explanations; and while, on the one hand, baffling his 

attempts to reason out a solution, shall not be-at feast 

lieoreBcally-beyond the powers of human intelligence to 

be a reJl Ind" h ^ ^ SO ‘ Uti ° n is P rod uced, it must 
be a real and undeniable solution. It must not be merely 

plausible, it must be so completely convincing that the reader’s 

only d.ssat.sfaction will be with his own lack of persplcadtv 
in having failed to unravel the tangle perspicacity 

Now of these two structural parts of a mystery story the 
first is easy enough. It is in the solution of the mystety not 
m the mystery- itself, that the constructive powersTf fhe 

=Hv e and d fhe n Tes^I * ** ^ 

author, misled bv the ease ^vith^vhiV^ lnex P erienced 

h- 

wildering the reader and inflaming hi,^cur^siTv "pihn^stery 

P of y TL ,mPOSSib “^y ■ S f o S ffnd 

chapter, hard put to tfosllJehtow S nn ai f? the fi " al 

ignominiously to an attempt to f } fP™ 5 ems and red uced 
and exasperated disa PPointed 

to account for the alleged fac^s and soluHn 1Ch , mamfest, y faiJ 
require to be solved. solutions which themselves 
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INTRODUCTION 

In The Mysteries of Udolpho there is nothing of this kind. 
The mysteries, indeed, are calculated most thoroughly to 
puzzle the reader and arouse in him a lively curiosity. Some 
of the incidents appear to be totally incredible and outside 
the limits of natural possibility. Nevertheless, when the 
explanations are given, the reader is able at once to accept 
them as satisfying and conclusive. And it must be set down 
as greatly to the author’s credit that, unlike some of her 
contemporaries, she resisted the temptation to make her 
path easy by recourse to the supernatural. Even the most 
wildly improbable ol the events so vividly described are 
eventually seen to be in full accordance with the order of 
nature. 

If we wished to be critical, we might, perhaps, demur to 
some of the methods by which the mystery is maintained; 
particularly to the practice of withholding from the reader 
what are admittedly observed facts, and permitting him only 
to perceive their emotional effects. This occurs on two 
occasions, and in neither instance does it appear necessary or 
justifiable. In the first. Emily St. Aubert. while engaged in 
destroying, in obedience to her late father's solemn injunctions, 
some of his papers, unconsciously glances at an open page, 
and, before she is aware, has read "a sentence of dreadful 
import.” That is all that the reader is told; and though the 
incident is frequently referred to subsequently, and it is clear 
that it has an important bearing on the plot, the matter of 
the sentence is never disclosed. 

This, one feels, is false construction. The convention of 
the mystery story assumes that whatever is consciously seen 
by the character is seen by the reader. It is for the author 
so to arrange matters that the thing seen shall give no more 
information than is intended. But the second instance is 
even less excusable. Here Emily, exploring a forbidden 
chamber in the castle of Udolpho, decides to examine the 
“veiled picture,” of which she has been told; but no sooner 
has she lifted the veil than she lets it fall—“ perceiving that 
what it had concealed was no picture”—and, in accord¬ 
ance with her somewhat reprehensible habit, falls senseless 
on the floor. But what the veil had concealed, the reader is 
not informed until the end of the book. \ et this secrecy on 
the part of the author is quite unnecessary; for it is made clear, 
when explanations are forthcoming, that Emily's emotion was 
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due to a misapprehension as to what she had seen. But this 

misapprehension could easily and properly have been passed 

on to the reader, since the convention assumes that he sees 

with the character’s eyes; and thus the information could 

have been withheld without resorting to this artificial and 
unsatisfactory device. 

Nevertheless, and this criticism notwithstanding, all the 
mysteries are, in the end, completely and convincingly cleared 
up, and the reader closes the book with the feeling that he 
has been honestly dealt with, and that all doubtful matters 
have been disposed of to his satisfaction. 

It remains to say a few words about the lady who gave so 
much pleasure to her contemporaries and who continues to 

furnish entertainment in a world so different from that in 
which she lived. 

Ann Radclifle was born in London on the gth of July, 1764. 

Her K fa .l her -' V,1 " am VVard ' was in trad e. but the connections 
on both sides seem to have been with the professions, for 

while her father was related to William Cheselden, the eminent 
surgeon, her mother was a niece of Dr. Samuel Jebb and 
first cousin to Sir Richard Jebb, physician to the king 
George III, She appears, during her girlhood, to have moved 
n somety of a somewhat literary character, and at the age of 
twenty-three she married William Radclifle, a law student 
who eventually abandoned his legal career to become pro- 
pnetor and editor of the English Chronicle. P 

Mrs. Radcl.ffe-s literary activities covered a comparatively 
brief period, for her first novel, The Castles o) Athlin and 
Dunbayne appeared in 1789, while her last-and probably her 
best work The Italian, or the Confessional of the llack 

Sh” '-V 7 ° f thC Inc l uisiti °n, was published in 1797 

en rifled r,' T't yet an ° ther book after this-a novel 
ntitled Gaston de Blondeville. or the Court of Henry HI 

and‘not m M h H IT 6 ' But aS this was written « ,802 
o 7 ^up'totheTtandard 
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to declining health; for she suffered severely, during the last 
twelve years of her life, from the distressing complaint— 
spasmodic asthma — which eventually caused her rather 
sudden death. She died on the 7th of February, 1823, and 
was buried at the Chapel-of-ease in the Bayswater Road, 
belonging to St. George’s, Hanover Square; where also lie 
Laurence Sterne and that admirable water-colour artist and 
engraver, Paul Sandby. 

She appears to have been very warmly appreciated by her 
contemporaries. The Mysteries of Udolpho not only enjoyed 
great popularity in this country but was, by Chastenay, 
translated into French. Its success was so great that the 
author obtained for its successor the then very large sum of 
eight hundred pounds. An edition of her novels appeared in 
1824, with a preface by Sir Walter Scott, which on the whole, 
confirmed the highly favourable estimate of the critics of the 
time as to the author’s talents and the merits of her work. 
It should be added, however, that this favourable opinion had 
reference to her prose works rather than to her verses; and it 
is probable that modern readers of The Mysteries of Udolpho 
may feel a similar qualified appreciation ot the poems which 
make their somewhat intrusive appearance in the body of 
the narrative. 


R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER I 

. . . Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy. of peace and plenty, where, 

Supporting and supported, polish'd friends 
And dea'r relations mingle into bliss. 

Thomson. 

On the pleasant banks of the Garonne, in the province of Gas¬ 
cony, stood, in the year 1584, the chateau of Monsieur St. 
Aubert. From its windows were seen the pastoral landscapes 
of Guienne and Gascony stretching along the river, gay with 
luxuriant woods and vine, and plantations of olives. lo the 
south, the view was bounded by the majestic P.yrenees, whose 
summits veiled in clouds, or exhibiting awful forms, seen, and 
lost again, as the partial vapours rolled along, were sometimes 
barren, and gleamed through the blue tinge of air, and some¬ 
times frowned with forests of gloomy pine, that swept downward 
to their base. These tremendous precipices were contrasted 
by the soft green of the pastures and woods that hung upon their 
skirts; among whose flocks and herds and simple cottages, the 
eye, after having scaled the cliffs above, delighted to repose. 
To the north, and to the east, the plains of Guienne .and Langue¬ 
doc were lost in the mist of distance: on the west, Gascony was 

bounded by the waters of Biscay. 

M. St. Aubert loved to wander, with his wife and daughter, 
on the margin of the Garonne, and to listen to the music that 
floated on its waves. He had known life in other forms than 
those of pastoral simplicity, having mingled in the gay and in 
the busy scenes of the world; but the flattering portrait of man¬ 
kind which his heart had delineated in early youth, his experience 
had too sorrowfully corrected. Yet, amidst the changing visions 
of life, his principles remained unshaken, his benevolence un¬ 
chilled; and he retired from the multitude, more in pity than 
in anger, to scenes of simple nature, to the pure delights of 
literature, and to the exercise of domestic virtues. 

He was a descendant from the younger branch of an illus¬ 
trious family, and it was designed that the deficiency of las 
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patrimonial wealth should be supplied either by a splendid 
alliance in marriage, or by success in the intrigues of public 
affairs. But St. Aubert had too nice a sense of honour to fulfil 
the latter hope, and too small a portion of ambition to sacrifice 
what he called happiness to the attainment of wealth. After 
the death of his father he married a very amiable woman, his 
equal in birth, and not his superior in fortune. The late Mon¬ 
sieur St. Aubert’s liberality, or extravagance, had so much 
involved his affairs, that his son found it necessary to dispose of a 
part of the family domain; and some years after his marriage 
he sold it to Monsieur Quesnel, the brother of his wife, and re¬ 
tired to a small estate in Gascony, where conjugal felicity and 
parental duties divided his attention with the treasures of know¬ 
ledge and the illuminations of genius. 

To this spot he had been attached from his infancy. He had 
often made excursions to it when a boy; and the impression of 
delight given to his mind by the homely kindness of the grey¬ 
headed peasant to whom it was entrusted, and whose fruit and 
cream never failed, had not been obliterated by succeeding cir¬ 
cumstances. The green pastures, along which he had so often 
bounded in the exultation of health and youthful freedom—the 
woods, under whose refreshing shade he had first indulged that 
pensive melancholy which afterwards made a strong feature of 
his character the wild walks of the mountains, the river, on 
whose waves he had floated, and the distant plains, which seemed 
boundless as his early hopes—were never after remembered by 
St. Aubert but with enthusiasm and regret. At length he dis¬ 
engaged himself from the world, and retired hither, to realize the 
wishes of many years. 

I he building, as it then stood, was merely a summer cottage, 
rendered interesting to a stranger by its neat simplicity, or the 
beauty of the surrounding scene; and considerable additions 
were necessary to make it a comfortable family residence. St. 
Aubert felt a kind of affection for every part of the fabric, which 

to beTemov^ m *u S y ° k uth ' and would not suffer a stone of it 
L old one fo^°J hat f h * n T buildin S> adapted to the style of 

The taste of Madame' St' Albert t4T P ‘ e ^ residenCe ; 

finishing w h P r P tk ' , Dert was conspicuous in its internal 

the furniture and in cbaste simplicity was observable in 

characterized' the m ew ornaments of the apartments that 
charactenzed the manners of its inhabitants. 

enriched by^ cdlectlon^f tTY 1 ^^ iY chateau > and was 
y collection of the best books in the ancient and 
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modern languages. This room opened upon a grove which stood 
on the brow of a gentle declivity, that fell towards the river, and 
the tall trees gave it a melancholy and pleasing shade; while from 
the windows the eye caught, beneath the spreading branches, 
the gay and luxuriant landscape Stretching to the west, and 
overlooked on the left by the bold precipices of the Pyrenees. 
Adjoining the library was a greenhouse stored with scarce and 
beautiful plants; for one of the amusements of St. Aubert was 
the study of botany: and among the neighbouring mountains, 
which afforded a luxurious feast to the mind of the naturalist, 
he often passed the day in the pursuit of his favourite science. 
He was sometimes accompanied in these little excursions by 
Madame St. Aubert, and frequently by his daughter; when, with a 
small osier basket to receive plants, and another filled with cold 
refreshments, such as the cabin of the shepherd did not afford, 
they wandered away among the most romantic and magni¬ 
ficent scenes, nor suffered the charms of Nature’s lowly children 
to abstract them from the observance of her stupendous works 
When weary of sauntering among cliffs that seemed scarcely 
accessible but to the steps of the enthusiast, and where no track 
appeared on the vegetation, but what the foot of the izard had 
left, they would seek one of those green recesses which so beau¬ 
tifully adorn the bosom of these mountains; where, under the 
shade of the lofty larch or cedar, they enjoyed their simple repast, 
made sweeter by the waters of the cool stream that crept along 
the turf, and by the breath of wild flowers and aromatic plants 
that fringed the rocks and inlaid the grass. 

Adjoining the eastern side of the greenhouse, looking towards 
the plains of Languedoc, was a room which Emily called hers, 
and which contained her books, her drawings, her musical 
instruments, with some favourite birds and plants. Here she 
usually exercised herself in elegant arts, cultivated only because 
they were congenial to her taste, and in which native genius, 
assisted by the instructions of Monsieur and Madame St. Aubert, 
made her an early proficient. The windows of this room were 
particularly pleasant; they descended to the floor, and, opening 
upon the little lawn that surrounded the house, the eye was 
led between groves of almond, palm-trees, flowering - ash, 
and myrtle, to the distant landscape, where the Garonne 
wandered. 

The peasants of this gay climate were often seen on an even¬ 
ing, when the day’s labour was done, dancing in groups on the 
margin of the river. Their sprightly melodies, debonnaire steps, 
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the fanciful figure of their dances, with the tasteful and capri¬ 
cious manner in which the girls adjusted their simple dress, 
gave a character to the scene entirely French. 

The front of the chateau, which, having a southern aspect, 
opened upon the grandeur of the mountains, was occupied on the 
ground-floor by a rustic hall and two excellent sitting-rooms. 
The first floor, for the cottage had no second story, was laid out 
in bed-chambers, except one apartment that opened to a balcony, 
and which was generally used for a breakfast-room. 

In the surrounding ground St. Aubert had made very tasteful 

improvements; yet such was his attachment to objects he had 

remembered from his boyish days, that he had in some instances 

sacrificed taste to sentiment. There were two old larches that 

shaded the building, and interrupted the prospect: St. Aubert 

had sometimes declared that he believed he should have been 

weak enough to have wept at their fall. In addition to these 

larches he planted a little grove of beech, pine, and mountain- 

ash. On a lofty terrace, formed by the swelling bank of the river, 

rose a plantation of orange, lemon, and palm trees, whose fruit 

in the coolness of evening breathed delicious fragrance. With 

these were mingled a few trees of other species. Here, under the 

ample shade of a plane-tree, that spread its majestic canopy 

towards the river, St. Aubert loved to sit in the fine evenings 

of summer, with his wife and children, watching beneath its 

foliage the setting sun, the mild splendour of its light fading 

from the distant landscape, till the shadows of twilight melted 

its various features into one tint of sober grey. Here, too, he 

loved to read, and converse with Madame St. Aubert; or to 

play 'vith his children, resigning himself to the influence of those 

sweet affections which are ever attendant on simplicity and 

nature. He has often said, while tears of pleasure trembled 

in Ins eyes, that these were moments infinitely more delightful 

than any passed amid the brilliant and tumultuous scenes that 

are courted by the world. His heart was occupied; it had, what 

can be so rarely said, no wish for a happiness beyond what it 

experienced. The consciousness of acting right diffused a 

serenity over his manners, which nothing else could impart to a 

man of moral perceptions like his, and which refined his sense 
of every surrounding blessing. 

The deepest shade of twilight did not send him from his 

;\\ 0 “ n e P f f n t tr ?. e - He loved the soothing hour, when the 
last tints of light die away; when the stars, one by one tremble 

through ether, and are reflected on the dark mirror of the waters; 
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that hour which, of all others, inspires the mind with pensive 
tenderness, and often elevates it to sublime contemplation 
When the moon shed her soft rays among the foliage, he still 
lingered, and his pastoral supper of cream and fruits was often 
spread beneath it. Then, on the stillness of night, came the 
song of the nightingale breathing sweetness, awaking melan- 

Ch The first interruptions to the happiness he had known since 
his retirement, were occasioned by the death of his two sons. 
He lost them at the age when infantine simplicity is so fas¬ 
cinating; and though, in consideration of Madame St. Auberts 
distress, he restrained the expression of his own, and endeavoured 
to bear it, as he meant, with philosophy, he had, in truth, no 
philosophy that could render him calm to such losses. One 
daughter was now his only surviving child; and while he watched 
the unfolding of her infant character with anxious fondness, 
he endeavoured with unremitting effort to counteract those 
traits in her disposition which might hereafter lead her from 
happiness. She had discovered in her early years uncommon 
delicacy of mind, warm affections, and ready benevolence, 
but with these was observable a degree of susceptibility toe 
exquisite to admit of lasting peace. As she advanced m youth, 
this sensibility gave a pensive tone to her spirits, and a softness to 
her manner, which added grace to beauty, and rendered her a 
very interesting object to persons of a congenial disposition. 
But St. Aubert had too much good sense to prefer a charm to a 
virtue; and had penetration enough to see that this charm was 
too dangerous to its possessor to be allowed the character of a 
blessing. He endeavoured, therefore, to strengthen her mind; 
to inure her to habits of self-command; to teach her to reject 
the first impulse of her feelings, and to look with cool examination 
upon the disappointments he sometimes threw in her way. 
While he instructed her to resist first impressions, and to acquire 
that steady dignity of mind that can alone counterbalance the 
passions, and bear us, as far as is compatible with our nature 
above the reach of circumstances, he taught himself a lesson of 
fortitude; for he was often obliged to witness, with seeming 
indifference, the tears and struggles which his caution occasioned 

her 

In person, Emily resembled her mother; haying the same 
elegant symmetry of form, the same delicacy of features, and 
the same blue eyes full of tender sweetness. But lovely as was 
her person, it was the varied expression of her countenance, as 
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conversation awakened the nicer emotions of her mind, that 
threw such a captivating grace around her: 

Those tenderer tints, that shun the careless eye. 

And in the world’s contagious circle die. 

St. Aubert cultivated her understanding with the most 
scrupulous care. He gave her a general view of the sciences, 
and an exact acquaintance with every part of elegant literature. 
He taught her Latin and English, chiefly that she might under¬ 
stand the sublimity of their best poets. She discovered in her 
early years a taste for works of genius; and it was St. Aubert’s 
principle, as well as his inclination, to promote every innocent 
means of happiness. A well-informed mind, he would say, is 
V the best security against the contagion of folly and of vice. 
The vacant mind is ever on the watch for relief, and ready to 
plunge into error to escape from the languor of idleness. Store 
\f with ideas, teach it the pleasure of thinking; and the tempta¬ 
tions of the world without will be counteracted by the gratifi¬ 
cations derived from the world within. Thought and cultivation 
are necessary equally to the happiness of a country and a city 
life; in the first they prevent the uneasy sensations of indolence, 
and afford a sublime pleasure in the taste they create for the 
beautiful and the grand; in the latter they make dissipation 
less an object of necessity, and consequently of interest. 

It was one of Emily’s earliest pleasures to ramble among the 

s( enes of nature; nor was it in the soft and glowing landscape 

that she most delighted; she loved more the wild wood walks 

that skirted the mountain; and still more the mountain’s 

stupendous recesses, where the silence and grandeur of solitude 

impressed a sacred awe upon her heart, and lifted her thoughts 

to the God of heaven and earth. In scenes like these she 

would often linger alone, wrapt in a melancholy charm, till the 

last gleam of day faded from the west; till the lonely sound of a 

sheep-bell, or the distant bark of a watch-dog, were all that 

broke the stillness of the evening. Then, the gloom of the woods; 

the trembling of their leaves, at intervals, in the breeze; the bat, 

flitting in the twilight; the cottage-lights, now seen and now lost 

-were circumstances that awakened her mind into effort, and 
led to enthusiasm and poetry. 

/ a ™r e Walk ' VaS ,*° a little fishing-house belonging 
to St. Aubert, in a woody glen, on the margin of a rivulet that 

descended from the Pyrenees, and, after foaming among their 

rocks, wound its silent way beneath the shades it reflected. 
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Above the woods that screened this glen rose the lofty summits 
of the Pyrenees, which often burst boldly on the eye through 
the glades below. Sometimes the shattered face of a rock only 
was seen, crowned with wild shrubs; or a shepherd’s cabin 
seated on a cliff, overshadowed by dark cypress or waving ash. 
Emerging from the deep recesses of the woods, the glade opened 
to the distant landscape, where the rich pastures and vine- 
covered slopes of Gascony gradually declined to the plains; and 
there, on the winding shores of the Garonne, groves, and hamlets, 
and villas—their outlines softened by distance—melted from 

the eye into one rich harmonious tint. 

This, too, was the favourite retreat of St. Aubert, to which 
he frequently withdrew from the fervour of noon, with his wife, 
his daughter, and his books; or came at the sweet evening hour 
to welcome the silent dusk, or to listen for the music of the 
nightingale. Sometimes, too, he brought music of his own, and 
awakened every fair echo with the tender accents of his oboe; 
and often have the tones of Emily’s voice drawn sweetness from 
the waves over which they trembled. 

It was in one of these excursions to this spot that she observed 
the following lines written with a pencil on a part of the wainscot: 

SONNET 

Go, pencil! faithful to thy master’s sighs! 

Go—tell the Goddess of the fairy scene. 

When next her light steps wind these wood-walks green. 
Whence all his tears his tender sorrows rise; 

Ah! paint her form, her soul-illumined eyes, 

The sweet expression of her pensive face. 

The lightening smile, the animated grace— 

The portrait well the lover’s voice supplies; 

Speaks all his heart must feel, his tongue would say: 

Yet, ah! not all his heart must sadly feel! 

How oft the floweret’s silken leaves conceal 
The drug that steals the vital spark away! 

And who that gazes on that angel-smile, 

Would fear its charm, or think it could beguile! 

These lines were not inscribed to any person; Emily therefore 
could not apply them to herself, though she was undoubtedly 
the nymph of these shades. Having glanced round the little 
circle of her acquaintance without being detained by a suspicion 
as to whom they could be addressed, she was compelled to rest 
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in uncertainty; an uncertainty which would have been more 
painful to an idle mind than it was to hers. She had no leisure 
to suffer this circumstance, trifling at first, to swell into import¬ 
ance by frequent remembrance: the little vanity it had excited 
(for the incertitude which forbade her to presume upon having 
inspired the sonnet, forbade her also to disbelieve it), passed 
away, and the incident was dismissed from her thoughts amid 
her books, her studies, and the exercise of social charities. 

Soon after this period her anxiety was awakened by the 
indisposition of her father, who was attacked with a fever; 
which, though not thought to be of a dangerous kind, gave a 
severe shock to his constitution. Madame St. Aubert and Emily 
attended him with unremitting care; but his recovery was very 
slow, and, as he advanced towards health, Madame seemed to 
decline. 

The first scene he visited, after he was well enough to take 
the air, was his favourite fishing-house. A basket of provisions 
was sent thither, with books, and Emily’s lute; for fishing-tackle 
he had no use, for he never could find amusement in torturing 
or destroying. 

After employing himself for about an hour in botanizing, 
dinner was served. It was a repast to which gratitude for being 
again permitted to visit this spot gave sweetness; and family 
happiness once more smiled beneath these shades. Monsieur 
St. Aubert conversed with usual cheerfulness; every object 
delighted his senses. The refreshing pleasure from the first 
view of nature, after the pain of illness and the confinement of a 
sick chamber, is above the conceptions, as well as the descrip¬ 
tions, of those in health. The green woods and pastures; the 
flowery turf; the balmy air; the murmur of the limpid stream; 
and even the hum of every little insect of the shade, seemed to 
revivify the soul, and make mere existence bliss. 

Madame St. Aubert, reanimated by the cheerfulness and the 
recovery of her husband, was no longer sensible of the indis¬ 
position which had lately oppressed her; and, as she sauntered 
along Che wood-walks of this romantic glen, and conversed with 
him and with her daughter, she often looked at them alternately 
with a degree of tenderness that filled her eyes with tears. St. 
Aubert observed this more than once, and gently reproved her 
for the emotion ; but she could only smile, clasp his hand and 
that of Emily, and weep the more. He felt the tender enthu¬ 
siasm stealing upon himself in a degree that became almost 
painful; his features assumed a serious air, and he could not 
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forbear secretly sighing, “ Perhaps I shall some time look back 
to these moments, with hopeless regret. But let me not misuse 
them by useless anticipation; let me hope I shall not live to 
mourn the loss of those who are dearer to me than life.” 

To relieve, or perhaps to indulge, the pensive temper of his 
mind, he bade Emily fetch the lute she knew how to touch with 
such sweet pathos. As she drew near the fishing-house, she 
was surprised to hear the tones of the instrument, which were 
awakened by the hand of taste, and uttered a plaintive air, 
whose exquisite melody engaged all her attention. She listened 
in profound silence, afraid to move from the spot, lest the 
sound of her steps should occasion her to lose a note of the music, 
or should disturb the musician. Everything without the build¬ 
ing was still, and no person appeared. She continued to listen, 
till timidity succeeded to surprise and delight; a timidity 
increased by a remembrance of the pencilled lines she had 
formerly seen, and she hesitated whether to proceed or to return. 

While she paused, the music ceased; and after a momentary 
hesitation she re-collected courage to advance to the fishing- 
house, which she entered with faltering steps, and found 
unoccupied! Her lute lay on the table; everything seemed un¬ 
disturbed, and she began to believe it was another instrument she 
had heard, till she remembered that when she followed Monsieur 
and Madame St. Aubert from this spot her lute was left on 
the window-seat. She felt alarmed, she knew not wherefore; 
the melancholy gloom of evening, and the profound stillness of 
the place, interrupted only by the light trembling of leaves, 
heightened her fanciful apprehensions, and she was desirous 
of quitting the building, but perceived herself grow faint, and 
sat down. As she tried to recover herself, the pencilled lines 
on the wainscot met her eye; she started as if she had seen a 
stranger; but endeavouring to conquer the tremor of her spirits, 
rose and went to the window. To the lines before noticed she 
now perceived that others were added, in which her name 
appeared. 

Though no longer suffered to doubt that they were addressed 
to herself, she was as ignorant as before by whom they could be 
written. While she mused, she thought she heard the sound 
of a step without the building; and again alarmed, she caught 
up her lute and hurried away. Monsieur and Madame St. Aubert 
she found in a little path that wound along the sides of the glen. 

Having reached a green summit, shadowed by palm-trees 
and overlooking the valleys and plains of Gascony, they seated 
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themselves on the turf; and while their eyes wandered over 
the glorious scene, and they inhaled the sweet breath of flowers 
and herbs that enriched the grass, Emily played and sung 
several of their favourite airs, with the delicacy of expression 
in which she so much excelled. 

Music and conversation detained them in this enchanting 
spot till the sun’s last light slept upon the plains; till the white 
sails that glided beneath the mountains, where the Garonne 
wandered, became dim, and the gloom of evening stole over the 
landscape. It was a melancholy but not unpleasing gloom. 
St. Aubert and his family rose, and left the place with regret: 
alas! Madame St. Aubert knew not that she left it for ever. 


When they reached the fishing-house she missed her bracelet, 
and recollected that she had taken it from her arm after dinner, 
and had left it on the table when she went to walk. After a 
long search, in which Emily was very active, she was compelled 
to resign herself to the loss of it. What made this bracelet 


valuable to her, was a miniature of her daughter to which it was 
attached, esteemed a striking resemblance, and which had been 
painted only a few months before. When Emily was convinced 
that the bracelet was really gone, she blushed, and became 
thoughtful. That some stranger had been in the fishing-house 
during her absence, her lute and the additional lines of a pencil 
already informed her. From the purport of these lines it was 
not unreasonable to believe that the poet, the musician, and 
the thief were the same person. But though the music she had 
heard, the written lines she had seen, and the disappearance of 
the picture, formed a combination of circumstances very re¬ 
markable, she was irresistibly restrained from mentioning them; 
secretly determining, however, never again to visit the fishing- 
house without Monsieur or Madame St. Aubert. 

They returned pensively to the chateau, Emily musing on the 
incident which had just occurred; St. Aubert reflecting with 
placid gratitude on the blessings he possessed; and Madame St. 
Aubert somewhat disturbed and perplexed by the loss of her 
daughter s picture. As they drew near the house they ob¬ 
served an unusual bustle about it; the sound of voices was dis¬ 
tinctly heard; servants and horses were seen passing between the 
rees; and at length the wheels of a carriage rolled along. 
Having come w.thin view of the front of the chateau, a landau 
smoking horses appeared on the little lawn before it. St. 
Aubert perceived the liveries of his brother-in-law, and in the 
parlour he found Monsieur and Madame Quesnel already entered. 
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They had left Paris some days before, and were on the way to 
their estate, only ten leagues distant from La Vallee, and which 
Monsieur Quesnel had purchased several years before of St. 
Aubert. This gentleman was the only brother of Madame St. 
Aubert; but the ties of relationship having never been strength¬ 
ened by congeniality of character, the intercourse between them 
had not been frequent. M. Quesnel had lived altogether in the 
world: his aim had been consequence; splendour was the object 
of his taste; and his address and knowledge of character had 
carried him forward to the attainment of almost all that he had 
courted. By a man of such a disposition, it is not surprising 
that the virtues of St. Aubert should be overlooked; or that his 
pure taste, simplicity, and moderated wishes were considered as 
marks of a weak intellect and of confined views. 1 he marriage 
of his sister with St. Aubert had been mortifying to his ambition; 
for he had designed that the matrimonial connection she formed 
should assist him to attain the consequence which he so much 
desired; and some offers were made her by persons whose rank 
and fortune flattered his warmest hope. But his sister, who was 
then addressed also by St. Aubert, perceived, or thought she 
perceived, that happiness and splendour were not the same; and 
she did not hesitate to forgo the last for the attainment of the 
former. Whether Monsieur Quesnel thought them the same or 
not, he would readily have sacrificed his sister’s peace to the 
gratification of his own ambition; and, on her marriage with 
St. Aubert, expressed in private his contempt of her spiritless 
conduct, and of the connection which it permitted. Madame 
St. Aubert, though she concealed this insult from her husband, 
felt, perhaps for the first time, resentment lighted in her heart; 
and though a regard for her own dignity, united with consider¬ 
ations of prudence, restrained her expression of this resentment, 
there was ever after a mild reserve in her manner towards M. 
Quesnel, which he both understood and felt. 

In his own marriage he did not follow his sister s example. 
His lady was an Italian, and an heiress, by birth; and, by nature 
and education, was a vain and frivolous woman. 

They now determined to pass the night with St. Aubert; 
and as the chateau was not large enough to accommodate their 
servants, the latter were dismissed to the neighbouring village. 
When the first compliments were over, and the arrangements 
for the night made, M. Quesnel began the display of his intelli¬ 
gence and connexions; while St. Aubert, who had been long 
enough in retirement to find these topics recommended by their 
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novelty, listened with a degree of patience and attention which 
his guest mistook for the humility of wonder. The latter, 
indeed, described the few festivities which the turbulence of 
that period permitted to the court of Henry the Third, with a 
minuteness that somewhat recompensed for his ostentation; 
but when he came to speak of the character of the Duke of 


Joyeuse, of a secret treaty which he knew to be negotiating 
with the Porte, and of the light in which Henry of Navarre was 
received, M. St. Aubert recollected enough of his former experi¬ 
ence to be assured that his guest could be only of an inferior 
class of politicians; and that, from the importance of the subjects 
upon which he committed himself, he could not be of the rank 
to which he pretended to belong. The opinions delivered by 
M. Quesnel were such as St. Aubert forbore to reply to; for he 
knew that his guest had neither humanity to feel, not discern¬ 
ment to perceive, what is just. 

Madame Quesnel, meanwhile, was expressing to Madame St. 
Aubert her astonishment that she could bear to pass her life 
in this remote corner of the world, as she called it, and describing, 
from a wish probably of exciting envy, the splendour of the balls, 
banquets, and processions, which had just been given by the 
court in honour of the nuptials of the Duke de Joyeuse with 
Margaretta of Lorraine, the sister of the Queen. She described 
with equal minuteness the magnificence she had seen, and that 
from which she had been excluded: while Emily’s vivid fancy, 
as she listened with the ardent curiosity of youth, heightened 
the scenes she heard of; and Madame St. Aubert, looking on her 
family, felt, as a tear stole to her eye, that though splendour 
may grace happiness, virtue only can bestow it. 

“ It is now twelve years, St. Aubert,” said M. Quesnel, “since 
I purchased your family estate.” 

Somewhere thereabout,” replied St. Aubert, suppressing 
a sigh. r ° 

** ! S <?f ar r? V ? y ears . s ‘ nce * ^ ave been there,” resumed 
Juesnel ; for Pans and its neighbourhood is the only place in 
the world to live in; and I am so immersed in politics, and have 
so many affairs of moment on my hands, that I find it difficult 
to steal away even for a month or two.” St. Aubert remaining 
silent, M. Quesnel proceeded: “I have sometimes wondered 
how you, who have lived in the capital and have been accustomed 
to company, can exist elsewhere, especially in so remote a country 
as this where you can neither hear nor see anything, and can, 

in short, be scarcely conscious of life.” 
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“I live for my family and myself,” said St. Aubert: “I am now 
contented to know only happiness; formerly I knew life.” 

“I mean to expend thirty or forty thousand livres on improve¬ 
ments,” said M. Quesnel, without seeming to notice the words of 
St. Aubert; “ for I design, next summer, to bring here my friends, 
the Duke de Durefort and the Marquis Ramont, to pass a month 
or two with me.” To St. Aubert’s inquiry as to these intended 
improvements, he replied that he should take down the whole 
east wing of the chateau, and raise upon the site a set of stables. 
‘‘Then I shall build,” said he, “a salle a manger , a salon, a salle 
an cotnmun , and a number of rooms for servants, for at present 
there is not accommodation for a third part of my own people.” 

“It accommodated our father’s household,” said St. Aubert, 
grieved that the old mansion was to be thus improved, “and 
that was not a small one.” 

“Our notions are somewhat enlarged since those days,” said 
M. Quesnel: “what was then thought a decent style of living 
would not now be endured.” Even the calm St. Aubert blushed 
at these words; but his anger soon yielded to contempt. “The 
ground about the chateau is encumbered with tiees; I mean to 
cut some of them down.” 

“Cut down the trees too!” said St. Aubert. 

“Certainly. Why should I not? they interrupt my prospects. 
There is a chestnut which spreads its branches before the whole 
south side of the chateau, and which is so ancient that they tell 
me the hollow of its trunk will hold a dozen men; your enthu¬ 
siasm will scarcely contend that there can be either use or beauty 
in such a sapless old tree as this.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed St. Aubert, “you surely will not 
destroy that noble chestnut, which has flourished for centuries, 
the glory of the estate! It was in its maturity when the present 
mansion was built. How often, in my youth, have I climbed 
among its broad branches, and sat embowered amidst a world 
of leaves, while the heavy shower has pattered above, and not a 
rain-drop reached me! How often have I sat with my book in 
my hand, sometimes reading, and sometimes looking out be¬ 
tween the branches upon the wide landscape, and setting sun, 
till twilight came, and brought the birds home to their little 

nests among the leaves! How often-but pardon me, added 

St. Aubert, recollecting that he was speaking to a man who could 
neither comprehend nor allow for his feelings, “ I am talking 
of times and feelings as old-fashioned as the taste that would 
spare that venerable tree.” 
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“It will certainly come down/’ said M. Quesnel: “I believe 
I shall plant some Lombardy poplars among the clumps of 
chestnut that I shall leave of the avenue: Madame Quesnel is 
partial to the poplar, and tells me how much it adorns a villa 
of her uncle not far from Venice.” 

“On the banks of the Brenta, indeed!” continued St. Aubert, 
“where its spiry form is intermingled with the pine and the 
cypress, and where it plays over light and elegant porticoes and 
colonnades, it unquestionably adorns the scene; but among the 
giants of the forest, and near a heavy Gothic mansion-” 

“Well, my good sir,” said M. Quesnel, “I will not dispute with 
you; you must return to Paris before our ideas can at all agree. 
But a propos of Venice, I have some thought of going thither 
next summer; events may call me to take possession of that 
same villa, too, which they tell me is the most charming that 
can be imagined. In that case I shall leave the improvements 
I mention to another year; and I may perhaps be tempted to 
stay some time in Italy.” 

Emily was somewhat surprised to hear him talk of being 
tempted to remain abroad, after he had mentioned his presence 
to be so necessary at Paris, that it was with difficulty he could 
steal away for a month or two; but St. Aubert understood the 
self-importance of the man too well to wonder at this trait; 
and the possibility that these projected improvements might 
be deferred, gave him a hope that they might never take 
place. 

Before they separated for the night, M. Quesnel desired to 
speak with St. Aubert alone; and they retired to another room, 
where they remained a considerable time. The subject of this 
conversation was not known: but, whatever it might be, St. 
Aubert, when he returned to the supper-room, seemed much 
disturbed; and a shade of sorrow sometimes fell upon his features 
that alarmed Madame St. Aubert. When they were alone, 
she was tempted to inquire the occasion of it; but the delicacy 
of mind, which had ever appeared in his conduct, restrained her: 
she considered that, if St. Aubert wished her to be acquainted 
with the subject of his concern, he would not wait for her 
inquiries. 

On the following day, before M. Quesnel departed, he had a 
second conference with St. Aubert. 

The guests, after dining at the chateau, set out in the cool 
of the day for Epourville, whither they gave him and Madame St. 
Aubert a pressing invitation, prompted rather by the vanity 
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of displaying their splendour than by a wish to make their 
friends happy. 

Emily returned with delight to the liberty which their 
presence had restrained—to her books, her walks, and the 
rational conversation of Monsieur and Madame St. Aubert, who 
seemed to rejoice no less that they were delivered from the 
shackles which arrogance and frivolity had imposed. 

Madame St. Aubert excused herself from sharing their usual 
evening walk, complaining that she was not quite well; and St. 

Aubert and Emily went out together. 

They chose a walk towards the mountains, intending to visit 
some old pensioners of St. Aubert, whom, from his very moderate 
income, he contrived to support; though it is probable M. 
Quesnel, with his very large one, could not have afforded this. 

Afte» distributing to his pensioners their weekly stipends— 
listening patiently to the complaints of some, redressing the 
grievances of others, and softening the discontents of all by the 
look of sympathy and the smile of benevolence—St. Aubert 
returned home through the woods, 

. . . where 

At fall of eve, the fairy people throng. 

In various games and revelry to pass 
The summer night as village stones tell. 

Thomson 

“The evening gloom of woods was always delightful to me,” 
said St. Aubert, whose mind now experienced the sweet calm 
which results from the consciousness of having done a beneficent 
action, and which disposes it to receive pleasure from every 
surrounding object. “I remember that in my youth this gloom 
used to call forth to my fancy a thousand fairy visions and 
romantic images; and I own I am not yet wholly insensible of 
that high enthusiasm which wakes the poet’s dream: I can 
linger with solemn steps under the deep shades, send forward 
a transforming eye into the distant obscurity, and listen with 
thrilling delight to the mystic murmuring of the woods.” 

“O my dear father,” said Emily, while a sudden tear started 
to her eye, “how exactly you describe what I have felt so often, 
and which I thought nobody had ever felt but myself! Hut, 
hark! here comes the sweeping sound over the wood-tops— 
Now it dies away. How solemn the stillness that succeeds! 
Now the breeze swells again! It is like the voice of some 
supernatural being—the voice of the spirit of the woods, that 
wrtches over them by night. Ah! what light is yonder? Hut 
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it is gone!—and now it gleams again, near the root of that large 
chestnut: look, sir!” 

“ Are you such an admirer of nature,” said St. Aubert, “and 
so little acquainted with her appearances, as not to know that 
for the glow-worm? But come,” added he gaily, “step a little 
farther, and we shall see fairies perhaps; they are often com¬ 
panions. The glow-worm lends his light, and they in return 
charm him with music and the dance. Do you see nothing 
tripping yonder?” 

Emily laughed. “Well, my dear sir,” said she, “since you 
allow of this alliance, I may venture to own I have anticipated 
you; and almost dare venture to repeat some verses I made one 
evening in these very woods.” 

Nay,” replied St. Aubert, “dismiss the almost , and venture 
quite: let us hear what vagaries fancy has been playing in your 
mind. If she has given you one of her spells, you need not envy 
those of the fairies.” 

“If it is strong enough to enchant your judgment, sir,” said 
Emily, “ while I disclose her images, I need not envy them. The 
lines go in a sort of tripping measure, which I thought might 
suit the subject well enough; but I fear they are too irregular.” 

THE GLOW-WORM 

How pleasant is the green-wood’s deep-matted shade 
On a midsummer's eve. when the fresh rain is o’er; 

When the yellow beams slope, and sparkle through the glade 
And swiftly in the thin air the light swallows soar! 

But sweeter, sweeter still, when the sun sinks to rest. 

And twilight comes on. with the fairies so gay 

Tripping through the forest-walk, where flowers, unprest 
Bow not their tall heads beneath their frolic play. 

To music’s softest sounds they dance away the hour, 

Till moonlight steals down among the trembling leaves 

And chequers all the ground, and guides them to the bower 
The long-haunted bower, where the nightingale grieves. 

Then no more they dance, till her sad song is done. 

But, silent as the night, to her mourning attend * 

And often as her dying notes their pity have won ' 

They vow all her sacred haunts from mortals to defend. 

When down among the mountains sinks the evening star 
And the changing moon forsakes this shadowy sphere ' 

How cheerless would they be. though they fairies are. ‘ 

If I. with my pale light, came not near! 
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Yet cheerless though they'd be, they’re ungrateful to my love! 

For often, when the traveller's benighted on his way, 

And I glimmer in his path, and would guide him through the 
grove. 

They bind me in their magic spells to lead him far astray; 

And in the mire to leave him, till the stars are all burnt out; 

While in strange-looking shapes they frisk about the ground. 
And afar in the woods they raise a dismal shout. 

Till I shrink into my ceil again for terror of the sound! 

But, see where all the tiny elves come dancing in a ring, 

With the merry merry pipe, and the tabor, and the horn, 
And the timbrel so clear, and the lute with dulcet string; 

Then round about the oak they go till peeping of the morn 

Down yonder glade two lovers steal, to shun the fairy queen. 
Who frowns upon their plighted vows, and jealous is of me, 
That yester-eve I lighted them, along the dewy green, 

To seek the purple flower whose juice from all her spells can free. 

And now to punish me, she keeps afar her jocund band, 

With the merry merry pipe, and the tabor, and the lute: 

If I creep near yonder oak she will wave her fairy wand. 

And to me the dance will cease, and the music all be mute. 

Oh! had I but that purple flower whose leaves her charms can foil. 
And knew like fays to draw the juice, and throw it on the wind, 

I'd be her slave no longer, nor the traveller beguile, 

And help all faithful lovers, nor fear the fairy kind! 

But soon the vapour of the woods will wander afar. 

And the fickle moon will fade, and the stars disappear; 

Then cheerless will they be, though they fairies are, 

If I, with my pale light, come not near! 

Whatever St. Aubert might think of the stanzas he would not 
deny his daughter the pleasure of believing that he approved 
them; and having given his commendation he sunk into a reverie, 
and they walked on in silence. 

. . . A faint erroneous ray, 

Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things. 

Flung half an image on the straining eye; 

While waving woods, and villages, and streams. 

And rocks, and mountain tops, that long retain 
The ascending gleam, are all one swimming scene. 

Uncertain if beheld. 

Thomson. 

St. Aubert continued silent till he reached the chateau, where 
his wife had retired to her chamber. The languor and dejection 
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that had lately oppressed her, and which the exertion called 
forth by the arrival of her guests had suspended, now returned 
with increased effect. On the following day symptoms of fever 
appeared; and St. Aubert, having sent for medical advice, learned 
that her disorder was a fever of the same nature as that from 
which he had lately recovered. She had, indeed, taken the 
infection during her attendance upon him; and her constitution 
being too weak to throw out the disease immediately, it had 
lurked in her veins, and occasioned the heavy languor of which 
she had complained. St. Aubert, whose anxiety for his wife 
overcame every other consideration, detained the physician 
in his house. He remembered the feelings and the reflections 
that had called a momentary gloom upon his mind, on the day 
when he had last visited the fishing-house in company with 
Madame St. Aubert, and he now admitted a presentiment that 
this illness would be a fatal one. But he effectually concealed 
this from her and from his daughter, whom he endeavoured to 
reanimate with hopes that her constant assiduities would not be 
unavailing. The physician, when asked by St. Aubert for his 
opinion of the disorder, replied that the event of it depended 
upon circumstances which he could not ascertain. Madame St. 
Aubert seemed to have formed a more decided one; but her eyes 
only gave hints of this. She frequently fixed them upon her 
anxious friends with an expression of pity and of tenderness, 
as if she anticipated the sorrow that awaited them, and that 
seemed to say, it was for their sakes only, for their sufferings, 
that she regretted life. On the seventh day the disorder was 
at its crisis. The physician assumed a graver manner, which 
she observed, and took occasion, when her family had once 
quitted the chamber, to tell him that she perceived her death 
was approaching. “Do not attempt to deceive me,” said she; 
“I feel I cannot long survive: I am prepared for the event— 
I have long, I hope, been preparing for it. Since I have not long 
to live, do not suffer a mistaken compassion to induce you to 
flatter my family with false hopes. If you do, their affliction 
will only be the heavier when it arrives: I will endeavour to 
teach them resignation by my example.” 

The physician was affected: he promised to obey her, and told 
St. Aubert somewhat abruptly that there was nothing to expect. 
The latter was not philosopher enough to restrain his feelings 
when he received this information; but a consideration of the 
increased affliction which the observance of his grief would 
occasion his wife, enabled him, after some time, to command 
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himself in her presence. Emily was at first overwhelmed with 
the intelligence; then, deluded by the strength of her wishes, 
a hope sprung up in her mind that her mother would yet recover, 
and to this she pertinaciously adhered almost to the last hour. 

The progress of this disorder was marked, on the side of 
Madame St. Aubert, by patient suffering and subjected wishes. 
The composure with which she awaited her death could be 
derived only from the retrospect of a life governed, as far as 
human frailty permits, by a consciousness of being always in the 
presence of the Deity, and by the hope of a higher world. But 
her piety could not entirely subdue the grief of parting from 
those whom she so dearly loved. During these her last hours she 
conversed much with St. Aubert and Emily on the prospect 
of futurity, and other religious topics. The resignation she 
expressed, with the firm hope of meeting in a future world the 
friends she left in this, and the effort which sometimes appeared 
to conceal her sorrow at this temporary separation, frequently 
affected St. Aubert so much as to oblige him to leave the room. 
Having indulged his tears awhile, he would dry them, and return 
to the chamber with a countenance composed by an endeavour 
which did but increase his grief. 

Never had Emily felt the importance of the lessons which had 
taught her to restrain her sensibility so much as in these moments 
and never had she practised them with a triumph so complete. 
But when the last was over she sunk at once under the pressure 
of her sorrow, and then perceived that it was hope, as well as 
fortitude, which had hitherto supported her. St. Aubert was 
for a time too devoid of comfort himself to bestow any on his 
daughter. 


CHAPTER II 


I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul. 

Shakespeare. 


Madame St. Aubert was interred in the neighbouring village 
church: her husband and daughter attended her to the grave, 
followed by a long train of the peasantry, who were sincere 
mourners of this excellent woman. 

On his return from the funeral, St. Aubert shut himself in his 
chamber. When he came forth it was with a serene counten¬ 
ance, though pale in sorrow. He gave orders that his family 
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should attend him. Emily only was absent; who, overcome 
with the scene she had just witnessed, had retired to her closet 
to weep alone. St. Aubert followed her thither: he took her 
hand in silence, while she continued to weep: and it was some 
moments before he could so far command his voice as to speak. 
It trembled while he said, “My Emily, I am going to prayers 
with my family; you will join us. We must ask support from 
above. Where else ought we to seek it—where else can we find 
it?” 

Emily checked her tears, and followed her father to the parlour, 
where the servants being assembled, St. Aubert read, in a low 
and solemn voice, the Evening Service, and added a prayer for 
the soul of the departed. During this his voice often faltered, 
his tears fell upon the book, and at length he paused. But the 
sublime emotions of pure devotion gradually elevated his views 
above this world, and finally brought comfort to his heart. 

When the service was ended, and the servants were with¬ 
drawn, he tenderly kissed Emily, and said: “ I have endeavoured 
to teach you, from your earliest youth, the duty of self-command; 
I have pointed out to you the great importance of it through 
life, not only as it preserves us in the various and dangerous 
temptations that call us from rectitude and virtue, but as it 
limits the indulgences which are termed virtuous, yet which, 
extended beyond a certain boundary, are vicious, for their 
consequence is evil. All excess is vicious; even that sorrow 
which is amiable in its origin, becomes a selfish and unjust passion 
if indulged at the expense of our duties: by our duties I mean 
what we owe to ourselves as well as to others. The indulgence 
of excessive grief enervates the mind, and almost incapacitates 
it for again partaking of those various innocent enjoyments 
which a benevolent God designed to be the sunshine of our 
lives. My dear Emily, recollect and practise the precepts I 
have so often given you, and which your own experience has 
so often shown you to be wise. 

“ Your sorrow is useless. Do not receive this as merely a 
commonplace remark, but let reason th erefore restrain sorrow. 

I would not annihilate your feelings^my child, I'would only 
teach you to command them; for whatever may be the evils 
resulting from a too susceptible heart, nothing can be hoped from 
an insensible one; that, on the other hand, is all vice—vice, of 
which the deformity is not softened, or the effect consoled for, 
by any semblance or possibility of good. You know my suffer¬ 
ings, and are therefore convinced that mine are not the light 
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words which, on these occasions, are so often repeated to destroy 
even the sources of honest emotion, or which merely display 
the selfish ostentation of a false philosophy. I will show my 
Emily that I can practise what I advise. I have said thus much 
because I cannot bear to see you wasting in useless sorrow for 
want of that resistance which is due from mind; and I have not 
said it till now, because there is a period when all reasoning must 
yield to nature; that is past: and another, when excessive 
indulgence having sunk into habits, weighs down the elasticity 
of the spirits so as to render conquest nearly impossible; that 
is to come. You, my Emily, will show that you are willing to 
avoid it.” 

Emily smiled through her tears upon her father. “Dear sir/' 
said she, and her voice trembled; she would have added, “I 
will show myself worthy of being your daughter”; but a mingled 
emotion of gratitude, affection, and grief overcame her. 

St. Aubert suffered her to weep without interruption, and then 

began to talk on common topics. 

The first person who came to condole with St. Aubert was a M. 
Barreaux, an austere and seemingly unfeeling man. A taste for 
botany had introduced them to each other, for they had fre¬ 
quently met in their wanderings among the mountains. M. 
Barreaux had retired from the world, and almost from society, 
to live in a pleasant chateau on the skirts of the woods near La 
Vallee. He also had been disappointed in his opinion of mankind ; 
but he did not, like St. Aubert, pity and mourn for them; he 
felt more indignation at their vices than compassion for their 
weaknesses. 

St. Aubert was somewhat surprised to see him; for though 
he had often pressed him to come to the chateau, he had never 
till now accepted the invitation: and now he came without 
ceremony or reserve, entering the parlour as an old friend. 
The claims of misfortune appeared to have softened down all 
the ruggedness and prejudices of his heart. St. Aubert unhappy, 
seemed to be the sole idea that occupied his mind. It was in 
manners, more than in words, that he appeared to sympathize 
with his friends; he spoke little on the subject of their grief; 
but the minute attention he gave them, and the modulated voice 
and softened look that accompanied it, came from his heart, 
and spoke to theirs. 

At this melancholy period St. Aubert was likewise visited 
by Madame Cheron, his only surviving sister, who had been 
some vears a widow’, and now’ resided on her own estate near 
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Toulouse. The intercourse between them had not been very 
frequent. In her condolements, words were not wanting; she 
understood not the magic of the look that speaks at once to the 
soul, or the voice that sinks like balm to the heart: but she 
assured St. Aubert that she sincerely sympathized with him; 
praised the virtues of his late wife, and then offered what she 
considered to be consolation. Emily wept unceasingly while 
she spoke; St. Aubert was tranquil, listened to what she said 
in silence, and then turned the discourse upon another subject. 

At parting, she pressed him and her niece to make her an early 
visit. “Change of place will amuse you,” said she; “and it is 
wrong to give way to grief.” 

St. Aubert acknowledged the truth of these words, of course; 
but at the same time felt more reluctant than ever to quit the 
spot which his past happiness had consecrated. The presence 
of his wife had sanctified every surrounding scene; and each day, 
as it gradually softened the acuteness of his suffering, assisted 
the tender enchantment that bound him to home. 

But there are calls which must be complied with, and of this 
kind was the visit he paid to his brother-in-law M. Quesnel. 
An affair of an interesting nature made it necessary that he 
should delay the visit no longer; and, wishing to rouse Emily 
from her dejection, he took her with him to Epourville. 

As the carriage entered upon the forest that adjoined his 
paternal domain, his eyes once more caught, between the chest¬ 
nut avenue, the turreted comers of the chateau. He sighed 
to think of what had passed since he was last there, and that 
it was now the property of a man who neither revered nor valued 
it. At length he entered the avenue, whose lofty trees had so 
often delighted him when a boy, and whose melancholy shade 
was now so congenial with the tone of his spirits. Every feature 
of the edifice, distinguished by an air of heavy grandeur, appeared 
successively between the branches of the trees—the broad turret, 
the arched gateway that led into the courts, the drawbridge, and 
the dry fosse which surrounded the whole. 

1 lie sound of carriage wheels brought a troop of servants 
to the great gate, where St. Aubert alighted, and from which 
he led Emily into the Gothic hall, now no longer hung with the 
arms and ancient banners of the family. These were displaced, 
and the old wainscoting, and beams that crossed the roof, were 
painted white. The large table too, that used to stretch alon* 
the upper end of the hall, where the master of the mansion loved 
to display his hospitality, and whence the peal of laughter 
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and the song of conviviality had so often resounded, was now 
removed; even the benches that had surrounded the hall were 
no longer there. The heavy walls were hung with frivolous 
ornaments, and everything that appeared denoted the false 
taste and corrupted sentiments of the present owner. 

St. Aubert followed a gay Parisian servant to a parlour, where 
sat Monsieur and Madame Quesnel, who received him with a 
stately politeness, and, after a few formal words of condolement, 
seemed to have forgotten that they ever had a sister. 

Emily felt tears swell in her eyes, and then resentment checked 
them. St. Aubert, calm and deliberate, preserved his dignity 
without assuming importance, and Quesnel was depressed by 
his presence without exactly knowing wherefore. 

After some general conversation, St. Aubert requested to 
speak with him alone; and Emily, being left with Madame 
Quesnel, soon learned that a large party was invited to dine 
at the chateau, and was compelled to hear that nothing which 
was past and irremediable ought to prevent the festivity of the 
present hour. 

St. Aubert, when he was told that company were expected, 
felt a mixed emotion of disgust and indignation against the 
insensibility of Quesnel, which prompted him to return home 
immediately. But he was informed that Madame ( heron had 
been asked to meet him; and when he looked at Emily, and 
considered that a time might come when the enmity of her uncle 
would be prejudicial to her, he determined not to incur it him¬ 
self, by conduct which would be resented as indecorous by 
the very persons who now showed so little sense of decorum. 

Among the visitors assembled at dinner were two Italian 
gentlemen of whom one was named Montoni, a distant relation 
of Madame Quesnel, a man about forty, of an uncommonly hand¬ 
some person, with features manly and expressive, but whose 
countenance exhibited, upon the whole, more of the haughtiness 
of command, and the quickness of discernment, than of any other 

character. 

Signor Cavigni, his friend, appeared to be about thirty 
inferior in dignity, but equal to him in penetration of counten¬ 
ance, and superior in insinuation of manner. 

Emily was shocked by the salutation with which Madame 

Cheron met her father. 

“Dear brother,” said she, “I am concerned to see you look 
so very ill; do, pray, have advice!” 

St. Aubert answered with a melancholy smile, that he felt 
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himself much as usual: but Emily’s fears made her now fancy 
that her father looked worse than he really did. 

Emily would have been amused by the new characters she saw, 
and the varied conversation that passed during dinner, which 
was served in a style of splendour she had seldom seen before, 
had her spirits been less oppressed. Of the guests, Signor 
Montoni was lately from Italy, and he spoke of the commotions 
which at that period agitated the country; talked of party- 
differences with warmth, and then lamented the probable 
consequences of the tumults. His friend spoke with equal 
ardour of the politics of his country; praised the government 
and prosperity of Venice, and boasted of its decided superiority 
over all the other Italian states. He then turned to the ladies, 
and talked with the same eloquence of Parisian fashions, the 
French opera, and French manners; and on the latter subject 
he did not fail to mingle what is so particularly agreeable toFrench 
taste. The flattery was not detected by those to whom it was 
addressed, though its effects in producing submissive attention 
did not escape his observation. When he could disengage him¬ 
self from the assiduities of the other ladies, he sometimes 
addressed Emily: but she knew nothing of Parisian fashions, 
of Parisian operas; and her modesty, simplicity, and correct 
manners formed a decided contrast to those of her female 
companions. 

After dinner, St. Aubert stole from the room to view once more 
the old chestnut which Quesnel talked of cutting down. As he 
stood under its shade, and looked up among its branches, still 
luxuriant, and saw here and there the blue sky trembling be¬ 
tween them, the pursuits and events of his early days crowded 
fast to his mind, with the figures and characters of friends— 
long since gone from the earth! and he now felt himself to be 
almost an insulated being, with nobody but his Emily for his 
heart to turn to. 

He stood lost amid the scenes of years which fancy called 
up, till the succession closed with the picture of his dying wife; 
and he started away, to forget it, if possible, at the social board. 

St. Aubert ordered his carriage at an early hour, and Emily 
observed that he was more than usually silent and dejected on 
the way home; but she considered this to be the effect of his visit 
to a place which spoke so eloquently of former times, nor sus¬ 
pected that he had a cause of grief which he concealed from her. 

On entering the chateau she felt more depressed than ever, 
for she more than ever missed the presence of that dear parent, 
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who, whenever she had been from home, used to welcome her 
return with smiles and fondness: now all was silent and forsaken ! 

But what reason and effort may fail to do, time effects: week 
after week passed away, and each, as it passed, stole something 
from the harshness of her affliction, till it was mellowed to that 
tenderness which the feeling heart cherishes as sacred. St. 
Aubert, on the contrary, visibly declined in health; though Emily, 
who had been so constantly with him, was almost the last 
person who observed it. His constitution had never recovered 
from the late attack of the fever; and the succeeding shock it 
received from Madame St. Aubert’s death had produced his 
present infirmity. His physician now ordered him to travel; 
for it was perceptible that sorrow had seized upon his nerves, 
weakened as they had been by the preceding illness; a variety 
of scene, it was probable, would, by amusing his mind, restore 
them to their proper tone. 

For some days Emily was occupied in preparations to attend 
him; and he, by endeavours to diminish his expenses at home 
during the journey—a purpose which determined him at length 
to dismiss his domestics. 

Emily seldom opposed her father’s wishes by questions or 
remonstrances, or she would now have asked why he did not 
take a servant, and have represented that his infirm health made 
one almost necessary. But when, on the eve of their departure, 
she found that he had dismissed Jacques, Francis, and Mary, and 
detained only Theresa, the old housekeeper, she was extremely 
surprised, and ventured to ask his reason for having done so. 

“To save expenses, my dear,” he replied; “we are going on an 
expensive excursion.” 

The physician had prescribed the air of Languedoc and 
Provence; and St. Aubert determined therefore to travel 
leisurely along the shores of the Mediterranean, towards 
Provence. 

They retired early to their chamber on the night before their 
departure: but Emily had a few books and other things to collect, 
and the clock had struck twelve before she had finished, or had 
remembered that some of her drawing instruments, which she 
meant to take with her, were in the parlour below. As she 
went to fetch these, she passed her father’s room, and perceiving 
the door half open, concluded that he was in his study; for, since 
the death of Madame St. Aubert, it had been frequently his 
custom to rise from his restless bed, and go thither to compose 
his mind. When she was below stairs she looked into this room. 
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but without finding him; and as she returned to her chamber, 
she tapped at his door, and receiving no answer, stepped softly in, 
to be certain whether he was there. 

The room was dark, but a light glimmered through some panes 
of glass that were placed in the upper part of a closet-door. 

Emily believed her father to be in the closet, and, surprised 
that he was up at so late an hour, apprehended he was unwell, 
and was going to inquire; but considering that her sudden 
appearance at this hour might alarm him, she removed her light 
to the staircase, and then stepped softly to the closet. 

On looking through the panes of glass, she saw him seated 
at a small table, with papers before him, some of which he was 
reading with deep attention and interest, during which he often 
wept and sobbed aloud. 

Emily, who had come to the door to learn whether her father 
was ill, was now detained there by a mixture of curiosity and 
tenderness. She could not witness his sorrow without being 
anxious to know the subject of it; and she therefore continued 
to observe him in silence, concluding that those papers were 
letters of her late mother. 

Presently he kneeled down, and, with a look so solemn as she 
had seldom seen him assume, and which was mingled with a 
certain wild expression, that partook more of horror than of 
any other character, he prayed silently for a considerable time. 

When he rose, a ghastly paleness was on his countenance. 
Emily was hastily retiring; but she saw him turn again to the 
papers, and she stopped. He took from among them a small 
case, and from thence a miniature picture. The rays of light 
fell strongly upon it, and she perceived it to be that of a lady but 
not of her mother. 

St. Aubert gazed earnestly and tenderly upon this portrait, 
put it to his lips, and then to his heart, and sighed with a 
convulsive force. 

Emily could scarcely believe what she saw to be real. She 
never knew till now that he had a picture of any other lady than 
her mother, much less that he had one which he evidently valued 
so highly; but having looked repeatedly, to be certain that it 
was not the resemblance of Madame St. Aubert, she became 
entirely convinced that it was designed for that of some other 
person. 

At length St. Aubert returned the picture to its case; and 
Emily, recollecting that she was intruding upon his private 
sorrows, softly withdrew from the chamber. 
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CHAPTER III 

O how can thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields? 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even; 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven; 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? 


These charms shall work thy soul's eternal health. 

And love, and gentleness, and joy, impart. 

The Minstrel. 

St. Aubert, instead of taking the more direct road that ran 
along the feet of the Pyrenees to Languedoc, chose one that, 
winding over the heights, afforded more extensive views and 
greater variety of romantic scenery. He turned a little out of 
his way to take leave of M. Barreaux, whom he found botanizing 
in the wood near his chateau, and who, when he was told the 
purpose of St. Aubert’s visit, expressed a degree of concern 
such as his friend had thought it was scarcely possible for him 
to feel on any similar occasion. They parted with mutual 
regret. 

“If anything could have tempted me from my retirement,’* 
said M. Barreaux, “it would have been the pleasure of accom¬ 
panying you on this little tour. I do not often offer compli¬ 
ments; you may therefore believe me when I say that I shall 
look for your return with impatience.” 

The travellers proceeded on their journey. As they ascended 
the heights, St. Aubert often looked back upon the chateau in 
the plain below; tender images crowded to his mind; his melan¬ 
choly imagination suggested that he should return no more; 
and though he checked this wandering thought, still he con¬ 
tinued to look, till the haziness of distance blended his home 
with the general landscape, and St. Aubert seemed to 

Drag at each remove a lengthening chain 

He and Emily continued sunk in musing silence for some 
leagues; from which melancholy reverie Emily first awoke, and 
her young fancy, struck with the grandeur of the objects around, 
gradually yielded to delightful impressions. The road now 
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descended into glens, confined by stupendous walls of rock, grey, 
and barren, except where shrubs fringed their summits, or patches 
of meagre vegetation tinted their recesses, in which the wild 
goat was frequently browsing. And now the way led to the lofty 
cliffs, from whence the landscape was seen extending in all its 
magnificence. 

Emily could not restrain her transport as she looked over the 
pine forests of the mountains, upon the vast plains that (en¬ 
riched with woods, towns, blushing vines, and plantations of 
almonds, palms, and olives) stretched along, till their various 
colours melted in distance into one harmonious hue, that seemed 
to unite earth with heaven. Through the whole of this glorious 
scene the majestic Garonne wandered, descending from its 
source among the Pyrenees, and winding its blue waves towards 
the Bay of Biscay. 

The ruggedness of the unfrequented road often obliged the 
wanderers to alight from their little carriage; but they thought 
themselves amply repaid for this inconvenience by the grandeur 
of the scenes; and, while the muleteer led his animals slowly 
over the broken ground, the travellers had leisure to linger amid 
these solitudes, and to indulge the sublime reflections, which 
soften while they elevate the heart, and fill it with the certainty 
of a present God ! Still the enjoyment of St. Aubert was touched 
with that pensive melancholy which gives to every object a 
mellower tint, and breathes a sacred charm over all around. 

They had provided against part of the evil to be encountered 
from a want of convenient inns, by carrying a stock of provisions 
in the carriage; so that they might take refreshment on any 
pleasant spot, in the open air, and pass the nights wherever 
they should happen to meet with a comfortable cottage. For 
the mind also they had provided by a work on botany written 
by M. Barreaux, and by several of the Latin and Italian poets; 
while Emily’s pencil enabled her to preserve some of those 
combinations of forms which charmed her at every step. 

The loneliness of the road, where only now and then a peasant 
was seen driving a mule, or some mountaineer children at play 
among the rocks, heightened the effect of the scenery. St. 
Aubert was so much struck with it, that he determined, if he 
could hear of a road, to penetrate farther among the mountains, 
and, bending his way rather more to the south, to emerge into 
Roussillon, and coast the Mediterranean along part of that 
country to Languedoc. 

Soon after midday they reached the summit of one of those 
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cliffs, which, bright with the verdure of palm-trees, adorn, like 
gems, the tremendous walls of the rocks, and which overlooked 
the greater part of Gascony and part of Languedoc. Here was 
shade and the fresh water of a spring, that, gliding among the 
turf, under the trees, thence precipitated itself from rock to 
rock, till its dashing murmurs were lost in the abyss, though its 
white foam was long seen amid the darkness of the pines below. 

This was a spot well suited for rest, and the travellers alighted 
to dine, while the mules were unharnessed to browse on the 
savoury herbs that enriched this summit. 

It was some time before St. Aubert and Emily could with¬ 
draw their attention from the surrounding objects, so as to 
partake of their little repast. Seated in the shade of the palms, 
St. Aubert pointed out to her observation the course of the 
rivers, the situation of great towns, and the boundaries of 
provinces, which science, rather than the eye, enabled him to 
describe. Notwithstanding his occupation, when he had 
talked awhile, he suddenly became silent, thoughtful, and tears 
often swelled in his eyes; which Emily observed, and the sym¬ 
pathy of her own heart told her their cause. The scene before 
them bore some resemblance, though it was on a much grander 
scale, to a favourite one of the late Madame St. Aubert, within 
view of the fishing-house. They both observed this, and thought 
how delighted she would have been with the present landscape, 
while they knew that her eyes must never, never more open 
upon this world. St. Aubert remembered the last time of his 
visiting the spot in company with her, and also the mournfully 
presaging thoughts which had then arisen in his mind, and were 
now, even thus soon, realized! The recollections subdued him, 
and he abruptly rose from his seat, and walked away to where 
no eye could observe his grief. 

When he returned, his countenance had recovered its usual 
serenity: he took Emily’s hand, pressed it affectionately, with¬ 
out speaking, and soon after called to the muleteer, who sat at 
a little distance, concerning a road among the mountains towards 
Roussillon. Michael said there were several that way, but he 
did not know how far they extended, or even whether they were 
passable; and St. Aubert, who did not intend to travel after 
sunset, asked what village they could reach about that time. 
The muleteer calculated that they could easily reach Mateau, 
which was in their present road; but that if they took a road that 
sloped more to the south, towards Roussillon, there was a hamlet, 
which he thought they could gain before the evening shut in. 
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St. Aubert, after some hesitation, determined to take the 
latter course; and Michael, having finished his meal and harnessed 
his mules, again set forward—but soon stopped; and St. Aubert. 
saw him doing homage to a cross that stood on a rock impending 
over their way. Having concluded his devotions, he smacked 
his whip in the air, and, in spite of the rough road and the pain 
of his poor mules (which he had been lately lamenting), rattled 
in a full gallop, along the edge of a precipice which it made the 
eye dizzy to look down. Emily was terrified almost to fainting, 
and St. Aubert, apprehending still greater danger from suddenly 
stopping the dnver, was compelled to sit quietly, and trust 
is fate to the strength and discretion of the mules, who seemed 
to possess a greater portion of the latter quality than their master ; 
for they carried the travellers safely into the valley, and there 
stopped upon the bnnk of the rivulet that watered it. 

Leaving the splendour of extensive prospects, they now 
entered this narrow valley, screened by 

Rocks on rocks piled, as if by magic spell; 

Here scorch’d by lightnings, there with ivy green. 


The scene of barrenness was here and there interrupted by the 
spread,ng branches of the larch and cedar, which threw their 
gloom over the cliff, or athwart the torrent that rolled in the 
vale. No living creature appeared-except the izard scram¬ 
bling among the rocks, and often hanging upon points so danger¬ 
ous that fancy shrunk from the view of them. This was such 
a scene as Salvator would have chosen, had he then existed, for 
his canvas. St. Aubert, impressed by the romantic character 
of the place, almost expected to see banditti start from behind 

some projecting rock, and he kept his hand upon the arms with 
which he always travelled. 


f f dv T 1 ^ the ™ lley °P ened ; its »vage features 
gradually softened and towards evening they were among heathy 

mountains stretched in far perspective, along which the solitary 

sheep-bell was heard and the voice of the shepherd calling his 

wandering flocks to the nightly fold. His cabin, partly shadowed 

flou^sh in'h'T* and * he " hich St ' Aubert observed to 
flourish in higher regions of the air than any other trees excem 

he fir, was all the human habitation that yet appeared AW 

the bottom of this valley the most vivid verdure was spread* 

shadoof the 11 l H° W J eCeSSeS ° f the m °untains, under the’ 
shade of the oak and chestnut, herds of cattle were srazin^ 

Groups of them, too, were often seen reposing on the banks of 
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the rivulet, or laving their sides in the cool stream, and sipping 
its wave. 

The sun was now setting upon the valley—its last light 
gleamed upon the water, and heightened the rich yellow and 
purple tints of the heath and broom that overspread the moun¬ 
tains. St. Aubert inquired of Michael the distance to the hamlet 
he had mentioned, but the man could not with certainty tell; 
and Emily began to fear that he had mistaken the road. Here 
was no human being to assist or direct them: they had left the 
shepherd and his cabin far behind; and the scene became so 
obscured in twilight, that the eye could not follow the distant 
perspective of the valley, in search of a cottage or a hamlet. 
A glow of the horizon still marked the west, and this was of 
some little use to the travellers. Michael seemed endeavouring 
to keep up his courage by singing; his music, however, was 
not of a kind to disperse melancholy; he sung, in a sort of chant, 
one of the most dismal ditties his present auditors had ever 
heard, and St. Aubert at length discovered it to be a vesper- 
hymn to his favourite saint. 

They travelled on, sunk in that thoughtful melancholy with 
which twilight and solitude impress the mind. Michael had 
now ended his ditty; and nothing was heard but the drowsy 
murmur of the breeze among the woods, and its light flutter 
as it blew freshly into the carriage. They were at length 
roused by the sound of fire-arms. St. Aubert called to the 
muleteer to stop, and they listened. The noise was not repeated; 
but presently they heard a rustling among the brakes. St. 
Aubert drew forth a pistol, and ordered Michael to proceed as 
fast as possible; who had not long obeyed before a horn sounded 
that made the valley ring. He looked again from the window, 
and then saw a young man spring from the bushes into the road, 
followed by a couple of dogs. The stranger was in a hunter’s 
dress; his gun was slung across his shoulders; the hunter’s horn 
hung from his belt; and in his hand was a small pike, which, 
as he held it, added to the manly grace of his figure, and assisted 
the agility of his steps. 

After a moment’s hesitation, St. Aubert again stopped the 
carriage, and waited till he came up, that they might inquire 
concerning the hamlet they were in search of. I he stranger 
informed him that it was only half a league distant; that he was 
going thither himself, and would readily show the way. St. 
Aubert thanked him for the offer, and, pleased with his chevalier¬ 
like air and open countenance, asked him to take a seat in the 
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carriage; which the stranger, with an acknowledgment, declined, 
adding that he would keep pace with the mules. 

“But I fear you will be wretchedly accommodated,” said he; 

the inhabitants of these mountains are a simple people, who 
are not only without the luxuries of life, but almost destitute 
of what in other places are held to be its necessaries.” 

“I perceive you are not one of its inhabitants, sir,” said St. 
Aubert. 

“No, sir; I am only a wanderer here.” 

The carriage drove on; and the increasing dusk made the 
travellers very thankful that they had a guide; the frequent 
glens, too, that now opened among the mountains, would like¬ 
wise have added to their perplexity. Emily, as she looked up 

one of these, saw something at a great distance like a bright 
cloud in the air. 

“What light is yonder, sir?” said she. 

St. Aubert looked, and perceived that it was the snowy summit 
of a mountain, so much higher than any around it, that it still 
reflected the sun’s rays, while those below lay in deep shade. 

At length the village lights were seen to twinkle through the 

dusk, and soon after, some cottages were discovered in the 

valley, or rather were seen by reflection in the stream, on whose 

margin they stood, and which still gleamed with the evening 
light. b 

The stranger now came up; and St. Aubert, on further inquiry, 
found not only that there was no inn in the place, but not 
any sort of house of public reception. The stranger, however, 
offered to walk on, and inquire for a cottage to accommodate 
them; for which further civility St. Aubert returned his thanks, 
and said, that, as the village was so near, he would alight and 
walk with him. Emily followed slowly in the carriage. 

On the way St. Aubert asked his companion what success he 
had had in the chase. 

“ Not much, sir,” he replied; “ nor do I aim at it: I am pleased 
with the country, and mean to saunter away a few weeks among 
its scenes: my dogs I take with me more for companionship 
than for game: this dress, too, gives me an ostensible business 
and procures me that respect from the people which would’ 

perhaps be refused to a lonely stranger who had no visible 
motive for coming among them.” 

“I admire your taste,” said St. Aubert, “and if I were a 
younger man should like to pass a few weeks in your way 
exceedingly. I, too, am a wanderer; but neither my plan nor 
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pursuits are exactly like yours. I go in search of health as 
much as of amusement.” St. Aubert sighed, and paused; 
and then, seeming to recollect himself, he resumed: If 1 can 
hear of a tolerable road that shall afford decent accommodation, 
it is my intention to pass into Roussillon, and along the seashore 
to Languedoc. You, sir, seem to be acquainted with thecountry 
and can, perhaps, give me information on the subject. 

The stranger said that what information he could give was 
entirely at his service; and then mentioned a road rather more 
to the east, which led to a town, whence it would be easy to 

proceed into Roussillon. . , 

They now arrived at the village, and commenced their search 

for a cottage that would afford a night’s lodging. In several 
which they entered ignorance, poverty, and mirth seemed equally 
to prevail; and the owners eyed St. Aubert with a mixture of 
curiosity and timidity. Nothing like a bed could be found, 
and he had ceased to inquire for one, when Emily joined him, 
who observed the languor of her father’s countenance, an 
lamented that he had taken a road so ill provided with the 
comforts necessary for an invalid. Other cottages which they 
examined seemed somewhat less savage than the former,^con¬ 
sisting of two rooms, if such they could be called—the first of 
these occupied by mules and pigs; the second y 
which generally consisted of six or eight children, wi 
parents, who slept on beds of skins and dried beech leaves 
spread upon a mud floor. Here light was admitted, and smoke 
discharged through an aperture in the roof; and here the scent 
of spirits (for the travelling smugglers who haunted th * P F*" C *® 
had^ made the rude people familiar with the use of liquors) 

was generally perceptible enough. ( ., or with 

Emily turned from such scenes, and looked at her father 

anxious tenderness, which the young stranger seemed to observe 

for, drawing St. Aubert aside, he made him an offer of his o 

bC “It is a decent one,” said he, “when compared with what we 
have just seen, yet such as in other circumstances I should be 

St. Aubert acknowledged how much he felt himself oblige 
by this kindness; but refused to accept it till the young stran G 

would take no denial. . . „ ., , 

“ Do not give me the pain of knowing, sir said he that 

invalid like you lies on hard skins while I sleep in a bed. - 

sides, sir, your refusal wounds my pride; I must believe you thi 
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my offer unworthy your acceptance. Let me show you the way. 

I have no donbt my landlady can accommodate this young lady 
also.” 

St. Aubert at length consented, that, if this could be done, 
he would accept the kindness; though he felt rather surprised 
that the stranger had proved himself so deficient in gallantry as 
to administer to the repose of an infirm man rather than to that 
of a very lovely young woman; for he had not once offered the 
room for Emily. But she thought not of herself; and the ani¬ 
mated smile she gave him told how much she felt herself obliged 
for the preference of her father. 


On their way, the stranger, whose name was Valancourt 
stepped on first to speak to his hostess; and she came out to 
welcome St. Aubert into a cottage much superior to any he had 
seen. This good woman seemed very willing to accommodate 
the strangers, who were soon compelled to accept the only two 
beds m the place. Eggs and milk were the only food the cottage 
afforded; but against scarcity of provisions St. Aubert had 
provided; and he requested Valancourt to stay and partake 
with him of less homely fare—an invitation which was readily 
accepted; and they passed an hour in intelligent conversation. 
St. Aubert was much pleased with the manly frankness, simpli¬ 
city, and keen susceptibility to the grandeur of nature which 
his new acquaintance discovered; and, indeed, he had often 
been heard to say, that without a certain simplicity of heart 
this taste could not exist in any strong decree 

The conversation was interrupted by a violent uproar with- 
out, in which the voice of the muleteer was heard above every 
other sound. Valancourt started from his seat, and went to 

u" ; b ' J!; the dis P ute continued so long after¬ 
wards that St. Aubert went himself, and found Michael quarrel- 

StCS K be t aUSe She had refused ‘° let h is mules 

n;„hr Th 6 ™,° m CTe he a " d three of her sons were to pass the 
fnSL. P aC , e "! as wretched enou gh, but there was no other 
fr these people to sleep in; and, with somewhat more of delicacy 

rnnntr S K USUa • am j ° ng mhabitan tS of this wild tract of 

ZTrhh pe ,u n d ! n , r f fusm g to let the animals have the same 
bed-chamber with her children. This was a tender point with the 

muleteer: his honour was wounded when his mules were treated 

with disrespect, and he w-ould have received a blow perhaps with 

more meekness. He declared that his beasts wereafhonest 

they ha^l riahtto h aStS lf S If the who,e P rovin “; and that 

tney had a right to be well treated wherever they went. 
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“They are as harmless as lambs,” said he, “if people don’t 
affront them. I never knew them behave themselves amiss 
above once or twice in my life, and then they had good reason 
for doing so. Once indeed they kicked at a boy s leg that lay 
asleep in the stable, and broke it; but I told them they were out 
there: and by St. Anthony! I believe they understood me, for 
they never did so again.” 

He concluded this eloquent harangue with protesting that 
they should share with him, go where he would. 

The dispute was at length settled by Valancourt, who drew 
the hostess aside, and desired she would let the muleteer and his 
beasts have the place in question to themselves, while her sons 
should have the bed of skins designed for him, for that he would 
wrap himself in his cloak, and sleep on the bench by the cottage 
door. But this she thought it her duty to oppose; and she felt 
it to be her inclination to disappoint the muleteer. Valancourt, 
however, was positive; and the tedious affair was at length 

settled. , . . 

It was late when St. Aubert and Emily retired to their rooms, 

and Valancourt to his station at the door, which, at this mild 
season, he preferred to a close cabin and a bed of skins. St. 
Aubert was somewhat surprised to find in his room volumes of 
Homer, Horace, and Petrarch; but the name of Valancourt, 
written in them, told him to whom they belonged. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In truth he was a strange and wayward wight. 

Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene: 

In darkness and in storm he found delight; 

Nor less than when on ocean-wave serene 
The southern sun diffused his dazzling sheen. 

Even sad vicissitude amused his soul; 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene. 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish'd not to control. 

The Minstrel. 

St. Aubert awoke at an early hour, refreshed by sleep, and 
desirous to set forward. He invited the stranger to breakfast 
with him; and, talking again of the road, Valancourt said that 
some months past he had travelled as far as Beaujeu, which 
was a town of some consequence on the way to Roussillon. He 
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recommended it to St. Aubert to take that route; and the 
latter determined to do so. 

“The road from this hamlet,” said Valancourt, “and that to 
Beaujeu, part at the distance of about a league and a half from 
hence: if you will give me leave, I will direct your muleteer 
so far. I must wander somewhere; and your company would 
make this a pleasanter ramble than any other I could take.” 

St. Aubert thankfully accepted his offer, and they set out to¬ 
gether—the young stranger on foot; for he refused the invitation 
of St. Aubert to take a seat in his little carriage. 

The road wound along the feet of the mountains, through a 
pastoral valley bright with verdure, and varied with groves of 
dwarf oak, beech and sycamore, under whose branches herds 
of cattle reposed. The mountain-ash, too, and the weeping 
birch, often threw their pendent foliage over the steeps above, 
where the scanty soil scarcely concealed their roots, and where 
their light branches waved to every breeze that fluttered from 
the mountains. 


The travellers were frequently met at this early hour (for 
the sun had not yet risen upon the valley) by shepherds driving 
immense flocks from their folds to feed upon the hills. St. 
Aubert had set out thus early, not only that he might enjoy 
the first appearance of sunrise, but that he might inhale the first 
pure breath of the morning, which above all things is refreshing 
to the spirits of the invalid. In these regions it was particularly 
so, where an abundance of wild flowers and aromatic herbs 
breathed forth their essence on the air. 

The dawn, which softened the scenery with its peculiar grey 
tint, now dispersed, and Emily watched the progress of the day, 
first trembling on the tops of the highest cliffs, then touching 
them with splendid light, while their sides and the vale below 
were st.ll wrapped ,n dewy mist. Meanwhile the sullen grey 
of the eastern clouds began to blush, then to redden, and then 
to glow with a thousand colours, till the golden light darted 

and r e knc h edlnlor C ^ ed the K OWer P °‘ nts ° f the mount ain’s brow, 
and glanced m long sloping beams upon the valley and its stream 

fmrit a of StTXrt t0 haVe aWak f ed from ^ath into hfe The 
and his thoughts ascendZTthe ^ 

jur-sstsa 
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with social feeling to point out to them the peculiar objects 
of his admiration. 

St. Aubert was pleased with him. “ Here is the real ingenuous¬ 
ness and ardour of youth,” said he to himself; “this young man 
has never been at Paris. ” 

He was sorry when they came to the spot where the roads 
parted; and his heart took a more affectionate leave of him than 
is usual after so short an acquaintance. 

Valancourt talked long by the side of the carriage; seemed 
more than once to be going, but still lingered, and appeared to 
search anxiously for topics of conversation to account for his 
delay. At length he took leave. 

As he went, St. Aubert observed him look with an earnest 
and pensive eye at Emily, who bowed to him with a countenance 
full of timid sweetness, while the carriage drove on. St. Aubert, 
for whatever reason, soon after looked from the window, and 
saw Valancourt standing upon the bank of the road, resting on 
his pike with folded arms, and following the carriage with his 
eyes. He moved his hand, and Valancourt, seeming to awake 
from his reverie, returned the salute, and started away. 

The aspect of the country now began to change, and the 
travellers soon found themselves among mountains covered from 
their bases nearly to their summits with forests of gloomy pine, 
except where a rock of granite shot up from the vale, and lost 
its snowy top in the clouds. The rivulet, which had hitherto 
accompanied them, now expanded into a river; and flowing 
deeply and silently along, reflected as in a mirror the blackness 
of the impending shades. 

Sometimes a cliff was seen lifting its bold head above the woods 
and the vapours that floated midway down the mountains; 
and sometimes a face of perpendicular marble rose from the 
water’s edge, over which the larch threw his gigantic arms, here 
scathed with lightning, and there floating in luxuriant foliage. 

They continued to travel over a rough and unfrequented road, 
seeing now and then at a distance the solitary shepherd, with his 
dog, stalking along the valley, and hearing only the dashing 
of torrents, which the woods concealed from the eye, the long 
sullen murmur of the breeze, as it swept over the pines, or the 
notes of the eagle and the vulture, which were seen towering 
round the beetling cliff. 

Often, as the carriage moved slowly over uneven ground, St. 
Aubert alighted, and amused himself with examining the curious 
plants that grew on the banks of the road, and with which these 
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regions abound; while Emily, wrapt in high enthusiasm, wandered 
away under the shades, listening in deep silence to the lonely 
murmur of the woods. 

Neither village nor hamlet was seen for many leagues: the 
goatherd’s or the hunter’s cabin, perched among the cliffs of the 
rocks, were the only human habitations that appeared. 

The travellers again took their dinner in the open air, on a 
pleasant spot in the valley, under the spreading shade of cedars; 
and then set forward towards Beaujeu. 

The road now began to descend, and, leaving the pine forest 
behind, wound among rocky precipices. The evening twilight 
again fell over the scene, and the travellers were ignorant how 
far they might yet be from Beaujeu. 

St. Aubert, however, conjectured that the distance could not 
be very great, and comforted himself with the prospect of travel¬ 
ling on a more frequented road after reaching that town, where 
he designed to pass the night. 

Mingled woods, and rocks, and heathy mountains, were now 
seen obscurely through the dusk; but soon even these imperfect 
images faded in darkness. 


Michael proceeded with caution, for he could scarcely dis¬ 
tinguish the road: his mules, however, seemed to have more 
sagacity, and their steps were sure. 

On turning the angle of a mountain, a light appeared at a 
distance, that illumined the rocks and the horizon to a great 
extent. It was evidently a large fire; but whether accidental 

were no means of knowing. St. Aubert 
thought it was probably kindled by some of the numerous ban¬ 
ditti that infested the Pyrenees, and he became watchful and 
anxious to know whether the road passed near this fire. He 
had arms with him, which on an emergency might afford some 
protection, though certainly a very unequal one against a band 
of robbers, so desperate too as those usually were who haunted 
these wild regions. While many reflections rose upon his mind, 
he heard a voice shouting from the road behind/and ordering 
the muleteer to stop. St. Aubert bade him proceed as fast as 

thev did’ not “-Ml Ml * ael or his mules were obstinate, for 
they did not quit the old pace. Horses’ feet were now heard, 

anTst'Auhert^h 6 s , tiU orderin S the driver to stop; 

with Hiffir It ’hi" ° C ° U ( no ' on S er doubt his purpose, was 
with difficulty able to prepare a pistol for his defence when his 

hand was upon the door of the chaise. The man sta Jered on 

his horse, the report of the pistol was followed by a g?San; and 
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St. Aubert’s horror may be imagined, when in the next instant 
he thought he heart the faint voice of Valancourt. He now 
himself bade the muleteer stop; and, pronouncing the name of 
Valancourt, was answered in a voice that no longer suffered him 
to doubt. St. Aubert, who instantly alighted and went to his 
assistance, found him still sitting on his horse, but bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, and appearing to be in great pain, though he endeavoured 
to soften the terror of St. Aubert by assurances that he was not 
materially hurt, the wound being only in his arm. St. Aubert, 
with the muleteer, assisted him to dismount, and he sat down on 
the bank of the road, where St. Aubert tried to bind up his arm; 
but his hands trembled so excessively that he could not accom¬ 
plish it; and Michael being gone in pursuit of the horse, which, 
on being disengaged from his rider, had galloped off, he called 
Emily to his assistance. Receiving no answer, he went to the 
carriage, and found her sunk on the seat in a fainting fit. Be¬ 
tween the distress of this circumstance and that of leaving 
Valancourt bleeding, he scarcely knew what he did; he endea¬ 
voured, however, to raise her, and called to Michael to fetch water 
from the rivulet that flowed by the road; but Michael was gone 
beyond the reach of his voice. Valancourt, who heard these 
calls, and also the repeated name of Emily, instantly understood 
the subject of his distress; and, almost forgetting his own con¬ 
dition, he hastened to her relief. She was reviving when lie 
reached the carriage; and then, understanding that anxiety for 
him had occasioned her indisposition, he assured her in a voice 
that trembled, but not from anguish, that his wound was of no 
consequence. While he said this, St. Aubert turned round; 
and perceiving that he was still bleeding, the subject of his alarm 
changed again, and he hastily formed some handkerchiefs into 
a bandage. This stopped the effusion of the blood; but St. 
Aubert, dreading the consequence of the wound, inquired re¬ 
peatedly how far they were from Beaujeu; when learning that 
it was at two leagues’ distance, his distress increased, since he 
knew not how Valancourt, in his present state, would bear the 
motion of the carriage, and perceived that he was already faint 
from loss of blood. When he mentioned the subject of his 
anxiety, Valancourt entreated that he would not suffer himself 
to be thus alarmed on his account, for that he had no doubt he 
should be able to support himself very well, and then he talked of 
the accident as a slight one. The muleteer, being now returned 
with Valancourt’s horse, assisted him into the chaise; and as 
Emily was now revived, they moved slowly on towards Beaujeu. 
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St. Aubert, when he had recovered from the terror occasioned 
him by this accident, expressed surprise on seeing Valancourt, 
who explained his unexpected appearance by saying, “You, 
Sir, renewed my taste for society; when you had left the 
namlet, it did appear a solitude. I determined, therefore, 
since my object was merely amusement, to change the scene, 
and I took this road, because I knew it led through a more 
romantic tract of mountains than the spot I have left. Besides,” 
added he, hesitating for an instant, “I will own—and why should 
I not?—that I had some hope of overtaking you.” 

“And I have made you a very unexpected return for the 
compliment,” said St. Aubert, who lamented again the rashness 
which had produced the accident, and explained the cause of 
his late alarm. But Valancourt seemed anxious only to remove 
from the minds of his companions every unpleasant feeling 
relative to himself; and, for that purpose, still struggled against 
a sense of pain, and tried to converse with gaiety. Emily 
meanwhile was silent, except when Valancourt particularly 
addressed her; and there was at those times a tremulous tone in 
his voice that spoke much. 

They were now so near the fire which had long flamed at a 
distance on the blackness of night, that it gleamed upon the road, 
and they could distinguish figures moving about the blaze. 

1 he way winding still nearer, they perceived in the valley one 
of those numerous bands of gipsies, which at that period 
particularly haunted the wilds of the Pyrenees, and lived 
partly by plundering the traveller. Emily looked with some 
degree of terror on the savage countenances of these people 
shown by the fire which heightened the romantic effect of 
the scenery, as it threw a red dusky gleam upon the rocks and 
on the foliage of the trees, leaving heavy masses of shade and 
regions of obscurity which the eye feared to penetrate. 

They were preparing their supper: a large pot stood by the 

a nid w , hlc f h t several fi gy res w ere busy. The blaze discovered 
a rude kind of tent, round which many children and dogs were 

playing; and the whole formed a picture highly grotesque 

but l“h S and V o pIain 'y their dange?. Valancourt CZJ 

forth anmLr M n l 0f , St ' Aubm ’ S pistols ; St - Albert drew 
tortn another, and Michael was ordered to proceed as fast as 
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After a league and a half more passed in darkness, the travellers 
arrived at Beaujeu, and drove up to the only inn the place 
afforded; which, though superior to any they had seen since they 
entered the mountains, was bad enough. 

The surgeon of the town was immediately sent for, if a surgeon 
he could be called, who prescribed for horses as well as for men, 
and shaved faces at least as dexterously as he set bones. After 
examining Valancourt’s arm, and perceiving that the bullet 
had passed through the flesh without touching the bone, he 
dressed it, and left him with a solemn prescription of quiet, 
which his patient was not inclined to obey. The delight of 
ease had now succeeded to pain—for ease may be allowed to 
assume a positive quality when contrasted with anguish—and 
his spirits thus re-animated, he wished to partake of the con¬ 
versation of St. Aubert and Emily, who, released from so many 
apprehensions, were uncommonly cheerful. Late as it was, 
however, St. Aubert was obliged to go out with the landlord to 
buy meat for supper; and Emily, who, during this interval, had 
been absent as long as she could, upon excuses of looking to 
their accommodation, which she found rather better than she 
expected, was compelled to return and converse with Valancourt 
alone. They talked of the character of the scenes they had 
passed, of the natural history of the country, of poetry, and of 
St.Aubert, a subject on which Emily always spoke and listened 
to with peculiar pleasure. 

The travellers passed an agreeable evening; but St. Aubert 
was fatigued with his journey, and as Valancourt seemed again 
sensible of pain, they separated soon after supper. 

In the morning, St. Aubert found that Valancourt had passed 
a restless night; that he was feverish, and his wound very painful. 
The surgeon, when he dressed it, advised him to remain quietly 
at Beaujeu; advice which was too reasonable to be rejected. 
St. Aubert, however, had no favourable opinion of this practi¬ 
tioner, and was anxious to commit Valancourt into more skilful 
hands; but, learning upon inquiry that there was no town within 
several leagues, which seemed more like to afford better advice, 
he altered the plan of his journey, and determined to await the 
recovery of Valancourt, who, with somewhat more ceremony 
than sincerity, made many objections to this delay. 

By order of his surgeon, Valancourt did not go out of the 
house that day; but St. Aubert and Emily surveyed with delight 
the environs of the town, situated at the feet of the Pyrenean 
Alps, that rose some in abrupt precipices, and others swelling 
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with woods of cedar, fir, and cypress, which stretched nearly 
to their highest summits. The cheerful green of the beech and 
mountain-ash was sometimes seen, like a gleam of light, amidst 
the dark verdure of the forest; and sometimes a torrent poured 
its sparkling flood high among the woods. 

Valancourt’s indisposition detained the travellers at Beaujeu 
several days, during which interval St. Aubert had observed 
his disposition and his talents with the philosophic inquiry so 
natural to him. He saw a frank and generous nature, full of 
ardour, highly susceptible of whatever is grand and beautiful, 
but impetuous, wild, and somewhat romantic. Valancourt 
had known little of the world. His perceptions were clear, and 
his feelings just; his indignation of an unworthy or his admiration 
of a generous action were expressed in terms of equal vehemence. 
St. Aubert sometimes smiled at his warmth, but seldom checked 
it; and often repeated to himself, “This young man has never 
been at Paris.” A sigh sometimes followed this silent ejacu¬ 
lation. He determined not to leave Valancourt till he should 
be perfectly recovered; and, as he was now well enough to travel, 
though not able to manage his horse, St. Aubert invited him 
to accompany him for a few days in the carriage. This he 
the more readily did, since he had discovered that Valancourt 
was of a family of the same name in Gascony, with whose 
respectability he was well acquainted. The latter accepted the 
offer with great pleasure, and they again set forward among 
these romantic wilds towards Roussillon. 


They travelled leisurely, stopping wherever a scene uncom¬ 
monly grand appeared; frequently alighting to walk to an 
eminence, whither the mules could not go, from which the 
prospect opened in greater magnificence; and often sauntering 
over hillocks covered with lavender, wild thyme, juniper, and 
tamarisk, and under the shades of woods, between whose boles 

they caught the long mountain vista, sublime beyond anything 
that Emily had ever imagined. 

St. Aubert sometimes amused himself with botanizing, while 
Valancourt and Emily strolled on; he pointing out to her notice 
the objects that particularly charmed him, and reciting beautiful 
passages from such of the Latin and Italian poets as he had 

In > the pauses of conv ersation, when he 
thought himself not observed, he frequently fixed his eyes 

animation the^t^ coun !j enance > w ^ich expressed with so much 
animation the taste and energy of her mind; and when he spoke 

again there was a peculiar tenderness in the tone of his voice, 
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that defeated any attempt to conceal his sentiments. By degrees 
these silent pauses became more frequent; till Emily, only, be¬ 
trayed an anxiety to interrupt them; and she, who had been 
hitherto reserved, would now talk again and again of the woods 
and the valleys and the mountains, to avoid the danger of 
sympathy and silence. 

From Beaujeu the road had constantly ascended, conducting 
the travellers into the higher regions of the air, where immense 
glaciers exhibited their frozen horrors, and eternal snow whitened 
the summits of the mountains. They often paused to contem¬ 
plate these stupendous scenes, and, seated on some wild cliff, 
where only the ilex or the larch could flourish, looked over dark 
forests of fir, and precipices where human foot had never wan¬ 
dered, into the glen—so deep, that the thunder of the torrent, 
which was seen to foam along the bottom, was scarcely heard 
to murmur. Over these crags rose others of stupendous height 
and fantastic shape; some shooting into cones; others impending 
far over their base, in huge masses of granite, along whose 
broken ridges was often lodged a weight of snow, that, trembling 
even to the vibration of a sound, threatened to bear destruction 
in its course to the vale. Around, on every side, far as the eye 
could penetrate, were seen only forms of grandeur—the long 
perspective of mountain tops, tinged with ethereal blue, or 
white with snow; valleys of ice, and forests of gloomy fir. The 
serenity and clearness of the air in these high regions were 
particularly delightful to the travellers; it seemed to inspire 
them with a finer spirit, and diffused an indescribable compla¬ 
cency over their minds. They had no words to express the 
sublime emotions they felt. A solemn expression characterized 
the feelings of St. Aubert; tears often came to his eyes, and he 
frequently walked away from his companions. Valancourt now 
and then spoke, to point to Emily’s notice some feature of 
the scene. The thinness of the atmosphere, through which 
every object came so distinctly to the eye, surprised and de¬ 
luded her, who could scarcely believe that objects which ap¬ 
peared so near were in reality so distant. The deep silence of 
these solitudes was broken only at intervals by the scream of 
the vultures seen towering round some cliff below, or by the 
cry of the eagle sailing high in the air; except when the travellers 
listened to the hollow thunder that sometimes muttered at their 
feet. While, above, the deep blue of the heavens was unob¬ 
scured by the lightest cloud, half-way down the mountains 
long billows of vapour were frequently seen rolling, now wholly 
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excluding the country below, and now opening, and partially 
revealing its features. Emily delighted to observe the grandeur 
of these clouds as they changed in shape and tints, and to watch 
their various effect on the lower world, whose features, partly 
veiled, were continually assuming new forms of sublimity. 

After traversing these regions for many leagues, they began 
to descend towards Roussillon, and features of beauty then 
mingled with the scene. Yet the travellers did not look back 
without some regret to the sublime objects they had quitted; 
though the eye, fatigued with the extension of its powers, was 
glad to repose on the verdure of woods and pastures, that now 
hung on the margin of the river below; to view again the humble 
cottage shaded by cedars, the playful group of mountaineer 
children, and the flowery nooks that appeared among the hills. 

As they descended, they saw at a distance, on the right, one 
of the grand passes of the Pyrenees into Spain, gleaming with its 
battlements and towers to the splendour of the setting rays; 
yellow tops of woods colouring the steeps below, while far above 
aspired the snowy points of the mountains, still reflecting a 
rosy hue. 


St. Aubert began to look out for the little town he had been 
directed to by the people of Beaujeu, and where he meant to 
pass the night; but no habitation yet appeared. Of its distance 
Valancourt could not assist him to judge, for he had never been 
so far along this chain of Alps before. There was, however, 
a road to guide them; and there could be little doubt that it was 
the right one; for, since they had left Beaujeu, there had been no 
variety of tracks to perplex or mislead. 

The sun now gave his last light, and St. Aubert bade the 
muleteer proceed with all possible dispatch. He found, indeed, 
the lassitude of illness return upon him, after a day of uncommon 
fatigue both of body and mind, and he longed for repose. His 
anxiety was not soothed by observing a numerous train, con¬ 
sisting of men, horses, and loaded mules, winding down the 
steeps of an opposite mountain, appearing and disappearing 
,' t intervals among the woods, so that its numbers could not be 

in v § 1h th ? 0m ri hmg > lght > like arms > g^nced in the setting 
vhn V T S was distinguishable upon the men 

th '° f i ,n , the van > an d on others scattered among the troop 
that followed As these wound into the vale, the rear of the 

St rt LTert’s aoTh 116 W0 ° dS ’ and Cxhibited a band of soldiers. 

that theTrain L P f„t e h S10nS n °. W f bsided i he bad no doubt 
that the train before him consisted of smugglers, who, in con- 
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veying prohibited goods over the Pyrenees, had been encountered 
and conquered by a party of troops. 

The travellers had lingered so long among the sublimer scenes 
of these mountains, that they found themselves entirely mis¬ 
taken in their calculation that they could reach Montigny at 
sunset; but, as they wound along the valley, they saw, on a rude 
Alpine bridge that united two lofty crags of the glen, a group 
of mountaineer children amusing themselves with dropping 
pebbles into the torrent below, and watching the stones plunge 
into the water, that threw up its white spray high in the air 
as it received them, and returned a sullen sound, which the echoes 
of the mountains prolonged. Under the bridge was seen a 
perspective of the valley, with its cataract descending among 
the rocks, and a cottage on the cliff overshadowed with pines. 
It appeared that they could not be far from some small town. 
St. Aubert bade the muleteer stop, and then called to the chil¬ 
dren to inquire if he was near Montigny; but the distance, and 
the roaring of the waters, would not suffer his voice to be heard; 
and the crags adjoining the bridge were of such tremendous 
height and steepness, that to have climbed either would have 
been scarcely practicable to a person unacquainted with the 
ascent. St. Aubert, therefore, did not waste more moments 
in delay. They continued to travel long after twilight had 
obscured the road, which was so broken that, now thinking it 
safer to walk than to ride, they all alighted. The moon was 
rising, but her light was yet too feeble to assist them. While 
they stepped carefully on, they heard the vesper-bell of a convent. 
The twilight would not permit them to distinguish anything 
like a building, but the sounds seemed to come from some woods 
that overhung an acclivity to the right. Valancourt proposed 
to go in search of this convent. 

“If they will not accommodate us with a night’s lodging.” 
said lie, “they may certainly inform us how far we are from 
Montigny, and direct us towards it.” 

He was bounding forward, without waiting St. Aubert’s 
reply, when the latter stopped him. 

“I am very weary,” said St. Aubert, “and wish for nothing 
so much as for immediate rest. We will all go to the convent; 
your good looks would defeat our purpose; but when they see 
mine and Emily’s exhausted countenance, they will scarcely 
deny us repose.” 

As he said this, he took Emily’s arm within his, and, telling 
Michael to wait awhile in the road with the carriage, they began 
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to ascend towards the woods, guided by the bell of the convent. 
His steps were feeble, and Valancourt offered him his arm, which 
he accepted. The moon now threw a faint light over their path, 
and, soon after, enabled them to distinguish some towers rising 
above the tops of the woods. Still following the note of the bell, 
they entered the shade of those woods, lighted only by the moon¬ 
beams, that glided down between the leaves, and threw a tremu¬ 
lous uncertain gleam upon the steep track they were winding. 
The gloom, and the silence that prevailed (except when the bell 
returned upon the air), together with the wildness of the sur¬ 
rounding scene, struck Emily with a degree of fear, which, 

however, the voice and conversation of Valancourt somewhat 
repressed. 


When they had been some time ascending, St. Aubert com¬ 
plained of weanness; and they stopped to rest upon a little green 
summit, where the trees opened, and admitted the moonlight. 

S k t „ d u° W J n Up ° n the turf ’ between Emi ly and Valancourt. 
1 he bell had now ceased, and the deep repose of the scene was 

undisturbed by any sound; for the low dull murmur of some 

distant torrent might be said to soothe rather than to interrupt 

the silence Before them extended the valley they had quitted: 

control t0 ?' B ! eft > ]USt silvered b y the rays, formed a 

contrast to the deep shadow that involved the opposite cliffs 

distant S SUmm ? u nly Were tip P ed with bght; while the 

distant perspective of the valley was lost in the yellow mist 

of mo° n l ,ght . The travellers sat for some time wapHn^he 
complacency which such scenes inspire. P 

Iike T the e n C o e t n es S ’’lf aid Valancou . rt ’ at length, “soften the heart 
"It Aubert” ^ V °^ trembl * d > and ^ paus'e/ SUCh 

.hfLlsS,”' Site's* ~ m, upon 

had for some time been occuoied hv th °ughts—hers, too, 

mother. He seemed by an effort 1 Z the J eme ^ b rance of her 

he, with a half-suppressed sigh -th/ himself - “ Yes ” said 

of. times for ever pastSn S u C h 1?°^ those We love ~ 

mind like a strain of distam- m ur , as tbls steals upon the 

all tender and ha^ontlfs V F $tillneSS ° f 

mellow light.” After a pause of a slee P m g in the 

Pause of a moment, St. Aubert added, 
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“ I have always fancied that I thought with more clearness and 
precision at such an hour, than at any other; and that heart 
must be insensible in a great degree, that does not soften to its 
influence. But many such there are.” 

Valancourt sighed. 

“Are there, indeed, many such?” said Emily. 

“A few years hence, my dear Emily,” replied St. Aubert, 

“ and you may smile at the recollection of that question—if you 
do not weep at it. But come, I am somewhat refreshed: let us 

proceed.” 

Having emerged from the woods, they saw, upon a turfy 
hillock above, the convent of which they were in search. A high 
wall that surrounded it led them to an ancient gate, at which 
they knocked; and the poor monk who opened it conducted 
them into a small adjoining room, where he desired they would 
wait while he informed the superior of their request. 

In this interval several friars came in separately to look at 
them; and at length the first monk returned, and they followed 
him to a room where the superior was sitting in an arm-chair, 
with a large folio volume, printed in black letter, open on a desk 
before him. He received them -with courtesy, though he did 
not rise from his seat; and, having asked them a few questions, 
granted their request. 

After a short conversation, formal and solemn on the part of 
the superior, they withdrew to the apartment where they were 
to sup; and Valancourt, whom one of the inferior friars civilly 
desired to accompany, went to seek Michael and his mules. 1 hey 
had not descended half-way down the cliffs before they heard 
the voice of the muleteer echoing far and wide. 

Sometimes he called on St. Aubert, and sometimes on Valan¬ 
court; who having at length convinced him that he had nothing 
to fear, either for himself or his master, and having disposed 
of him for the night in a cottage on the skirts of the woods, 
returned to sup with his friends on such sober fare as the monks 

thought it prudent to set before them. 

While St. Aubert was too much indisposed to share it, Emily, 
in her anxiety for her father, forgot herself; and Valancourt, 
silent and thoughtful, yet never inattentive to them, appeared 
particularly solicitious to accommodate and relieve St. Aubert, 
who often observed, while his daughter was pressing him to eat 
or adjusting the pillow she had placed in the back of his arm¬ 
chair, that Valancourt fixed on her a look of pensive tenderness, 
which she was not displeased to understand. 
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They separated at an early hour, and retired to their respective 
apartments. 

Emily was shown to hers by a nun of the convent, whom she 
was glad to dismiss, for her heart was melancholy, and her 
attention so much abstracted that conversation with a stranger 
was painful. 

She thought her father daily declining; and attributed his 
present fatigue more to the feeble state of his frame than to the 
difficulty of the journey. A train of gloomy ideas haunted her 
mind, till she fell asleep. 

In about two hours after, she was awakened by the chiming 
of a bell, and then heard quick steps pass along the gallery into 
which her chamber opened. She was so little accustomed to 
the manners of a convent, as to be alarmed by this circumstance: 
her fears, ever alive for her father, suggested that he was very 
ill, and she arose in haste to go to him. Having paused, however, 
to let the persons in the gallery pass before she opened her 
door, her thoughts in the meantime recovered from the con¬ 
fusion of sleep, and she understood that the bell was the call of 
the monks to prayers. 

It had now ceased; and all being again still, she forbore to go 
to St. Aubert s room. Her mind was not disposed for immediate 
sleep, and the moonlight, that shone into her chamber, invited 
her to open the casement, and look out upon the country. 

t was a still and beautiful night—the sky was unobscured by 
any cloud, ana scarce a leaf of the woods beneath trembled in the 


As she listened the midnight hymn of the monks rose softly 

st^/rh^ ‘b? . St00d on one of the lowet ' cliffs—a holy 

Z ^ “ cend throu 8 h the silence of night to 

heaven, and her thoughts ascended with it 

From the consideration of His works, her mind rose to the 

adoration °f t he Deity, in His goodness and power: wherever 

she turned her view, whether on the sleeping earth or to the 

moment from the humbleness of e.rtKi rescued for a 

umoieness of earthly considerations, aspires 
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to contemplate His power in the sublimity of His works, and His 
goodness in the infinity of His blessings. 

Is it not now the hour, 

The holy hour, when to the cloudless height 
Of yon starr'd concave, climbs the full-orb'd moon. 

And to this nether world, in solemn stillness, 

Gives sign, that, to the listening ear of Heaven, 
Religion's voice should plead ? The very babe 
Knows this, and, chance awaked, his little hands 
Lifts to the gods, and on his innocent couch 
Calls down a blessing. 

Caractacus. 

The midnight chant of the monks soon after dropped into 
silence; but Emily remained at the casement watching the 
setting moon, and the valley sinking into deep shade, and willing 
to prolong her present state of mind. At length she retired to 
her mattress, and sunk into tranquil slumber. 


CHAPTER V 

. . . While in the rosy vale 

Love breathed his infant sighs, from anguish free. 

Thomson 

St. Aubert, sufficiently restored by a night’s repose to pursue 
his journey, set out in the morning, with his family and Valan- 
court for Roussillon, which he hoped to reach before nightfall. 
The scenes through which they now passed were as wild and 
romantic as any they had yet observed; with this difference, 
that beauty, every now and then, softened the landscape into 
smiles. 

Little woody recesses appeared among the mountains, covered 
with bright verdure and flowers; or a pastoral valley opened its 
grassy bosom in the shade of the cliffs, with flocks and herds 
loitering along the banks of a rivulet that refreshed it with 
perpetual green. 

St. Aubert could not repent the having taken this fatiguing 
road, though he was this day, also, frequently obliged to alight, 
to walk along the rugged precipice, and to climb the steep and 
flinty mountain. The wonderful sublimity and variety of the 
prospects repaid him for all this; and the enthusiasm with which 
they were viewed by his young companions, heightened his own, 
and awakened a remembrance of all the delightful emotions 
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of his early days, when the sublime charms of nature were first 
unveiled to him. He found great pleasure in conversing with 
Valancourt, and in listening to his ingenious remarks: the fire 
and simplicity of his manners seemed to render him a character¬ 
istic figure in the scenes around them; and St. Aubert discovered 
in his sentiments the justness and the dignity of an elevated 
mind unbiased by intercourse with the world. 

He perceived that his opinions were formed, rather than 
imbibed—were more the result of thought, than of learning: 
of the world he seemed to know nothing, for he believed well 
of all mankind; and this opinion gave him the reflected image of 
his own heart. 

St. Aubert, as he sometimes lingered to examine the wild 
plants in his path, often looked forward with pleasure to Emily 
and Valancourt as they strolled on together—he with a coun¬ 
tenance of animated delight pointing to her attention some grand 
feature of the scene; and she listening and observing with a look 
of tender seriousness that spoke the elevation of her mind. 
They appeared like two lovers who had never strayed beyond 
these their native mountains; whose situation had secluded 


them from the frivolities of common life; whose ideas were simple 
and grand, like the landscapes among which they moved; and 
who knew no other happiness than in the union of pure and 
affectionate hearts. St. Aubert smiled, and sighed at the 
romantic picture of felicity his fancy drew, and sighed again to 
think that nature and simplicity were so little known to the world 
as that their pleasures were thought romantic. 

“ Th . e world,” said he, pursuing this train of thought, “ ridicules 
a passion which it seldom feels: its scenes and its interests dis¬ 
tract the mind, deprave the taste, corrupt the heart; and love 
cannot exist m a heart that has lost the meek dignity of inno¬ 
cence. Virtue and taste are nearly the same; for virtue is little 
more than active taste; and the most delicate affections of each 
combine in real love. How then are we to look for love in great 
cities, where selfishness, dissipation, and insincerity supply the 
place of tenderness, simplicity, and truth?” 

Jl W ?\ near T?’ When the Caveliers, having arrived at a 
wm,n Steep and dan g erous road, alighted to walk. The road 

...... „d I.,.,, thyme, iTiZS? 
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and the grandeur of the pines, beech, and chestnuts that over¬ 
shadowed them, rendered this a most delicious retreat. Some¬ 
times the thick foliage excluded all view of the country; at others 
it admitted some partial catches of the distant scenery which gave 
hints to the imagination to picture landscapes more interesting, 
more impressive than any that had been presented to the eye. 

' The wanderers often lingered to indulge in these reveries of fancy. 

The pauses of silence, such as had formerly interrupted the 
conversations of Valancourt and Emily, were more frequent to¬ 
day than ever. Valancourt often dropped suddenly from the 
most animating vivacity into fits of deep musing; and there was 
sometimes an unaffected melancholy in his smile, which Emily 
could not avoid understanding, for her heart was interested in 
the sentiment it spoke. 

St. Aubert was refreshed by the shades, and they continued 
to saunter under them, following as nearly as they could guess 
the direction of the road till they perceived that they had totally 
lost it. They had continued near the brow of the precipice, 
allured by the scenery it exhibited, while the road wound far 
away over the cliff above. Valancourt called loudly to Michael, 
but heard no voice, except his own echoing among the rocks, and 
his various efforts to regain the road were equally unsuccessful. 
While they were thus circumstanced, they perceived a shepherd’s 
cabin betweeen the boles of the trees at some distance, and 
Valancourt bounded on first to ask assistance. When he reached 
it, he saw only two little children at play on the turf before the 
door. He looked into the hut, but no person was there; and the 
eldest of the boys told him that their father was with his flocks, 
and their mother was gone down into the vale, but would be 
back presently. As he stood considering what was further to 
be done, on a sudden he heard Michael’s voice roaring forth 
most manfully among the cliffs above, till he made their echoes 
ring. Valancourt immediately answered the call, and endeav¬ 
oured to make his way through the thicket that clothed the 
steeps, following the direction of the sound. After much 
struggle over brambles and precipices, he reached Michael, and 
at length prevailed with him to be silent, and to listen to him. 
The road was at a considerable distance from the spot where St. 
Aubert and Emily were; the carriage could not easily return 
to the entrance of the wood; and since it would be very fatiguing 
for St. Aubert to climb the long and steep road to the place 
where it now stood, Valancourt was anxious to find a more easy 
ascent by the way he had himself passed. 
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Meanwhile St. Aubert and Emily approached the cottage, 
and rested themselves on a rustic bench fastened between two 
pines which overshadowed it, till Valancourt, whose steps they 
had observed, should return. 

The eldest of the children desisted from his play, and stood 
still to observe the strangers, while the younger continued his 
little gambols, and teased his brother to join in them. St. 
Aubert looked with pleasure upon this picture of infantine 
simplicity till it brought to his remembrance his own boys, 
whom he had lost about the age of these, and their lamented 
mother; and he sunk into a thoughtfulness; which Emily ob¬ 
serving, she immediately began to sing one of those simple and 
lively airs he was so fond of, and which she knew how to give 
with the most captivating sweetness. St. Aubert smiled on her 
through his tears, took her hand and pressed it affectionately, and 
then tried to dissipate the melancholy reflections that lingered in 
his mind. 

While she sung, Valancourt approached, who was unwilling 
to interrupt her, and paused at a little distance to listen. When 
she had concluded, he joined the party, and told them that he had 
found Michael, as well as a way by which he thought they could 
ascend the cliff to the carriage. He pointed to the woody 
steeps above, which St. Aubert surveyed with an anxious eye. 
He was already wearied by his walk, and this ascent was for¬ 
midable to him. He thought, however, it would be less toil¬ 
some than the long and broken road,and hedetermined to attempt 
it; but Emily, ever watchful of his ease, proposing that he should 
rest and dine before they proceeded farther, Valancourt went to 
the carriage for the refreshments deposited there. 

On his return, he proposed removing a little higher up the 
mountain, to where the woods opened upon a grand and exten¬ 
sive prospect; and thither they were preparing to go, when they 

saw a young woman join the children, and caress and weep over 
them. r 


The travellers, interested by her distress, stopped to observe 
her. She took the youngest of the children in her arms and 
perceiving the strangers, hastily dried her tears and proceeded’ 
to the cottage. St. Aubert, on inquiring the occasion of her 
sorrow, learned that her husband, who was a shepherd, and 
hved here in the summer months to watch over the flocks he 
led to feed upon these mountains, had lost on the preceding ni^ht 
his little all. A gang of gipsies, who had for some time infested 
the neighbourhood, had dnven away several of his master’s 
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sheep. “Jacques,” added the shepherd’s wife, “had saved a 
little money, and had bought a few sheep with it, and now they 
must go to his master for those that are stolen; and what is 
worse than all, his master, when he comes to know how it is, 
will trust him no longer with the care of his flocks, for he is a 
hard man; and then what is to become of our children ? ” 

The innocent countenance of the woman, and the simplicity 
of her manner in relating her grievance, inclined St. Aubert to 
believe her story; and Valancourt, convinced that it was true, 
asked eagerly what was the value of the stolen sheep; on hearing 
which he turned away with a look of disappointment. St. 
Aubert put some money into her hand; Emily too gave something 
from her little purse, and they walked towards the cliff; but 
Valancourt lingered behind, and spoke to the shepherd s wife, 
who was now weeping with gratitude and surprise. He inquired 
how much money was yet wanting to replace the stolen sheep, 
and found that it was a sum very little short of all he had about 
him. He was perplexed and distressed. 

“This sum, then,” said he to himself, “would make this poor 
family completely happy—it is in my power to give it—to make 
them completely happy! But what is to become of me? 
how shall I contrive to reach home with the little money that 

will remain?” , . 

For a moment he stood, unwilling to forgo the luxury of 

raising a family from ruin to happiness, yet considering the 
difficulties of pursuing his journey with so small a sum as 
would be left. 

While he was in this state of perplexity, the shepherd himself 
' appeared: his children ran to meet him; he took one of them in 
his arms, and, with the other clinging to his coat, came forward 
with a loitering step. His forlorn and melancholy look deter¬ 
mined Valancourt at once; he threw down all the money he had, 
except a very few louis, and bounded away after St. Aubert and 
Emily, who were proceeding slowly up the steep. Valancourt had 
seldom felt his heart so light as at this moment; his gay spirits 
danced with pleasure; every object around him appeared more 
interesting or beautiful than before. St. Aubert observed the 
uncommon vivacity of his countenance. 

“What has pleased you so much?” said he. 

“Oh, what a lovely day!” replied Valancourt; “how brightly 
the sun shines! how pure is this air! what enchanting scenery! 

“It is indeed enchanting,” said St. Aubert, whom early experi¬ 
ence had taught to understand the nature of Valancourt s 
c 
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present feelings. “ What pity that the wealthy who can com¬ 
mand such sunshine should ever pass their days m gloom—in 
the cold shade of selfishness! For you, my young friend, may 
the sun always shine as brightly as at this moment! may your 
own conduct always give you the sunshine of benevolence and 
reason united!” 

Valancourt, highly flattered by this compliment, could make 
no reply but by a smile of gratitude. 

They continued to wind under the woods, between the grassy 
knolls of the mountain, and as they reached the shady summit 
which he had pointed out, the whole party burst into an exclam¬ 
ation. Behind the spot where they stood, the rock rose per¬ 
pendicularly in a massy wall to a considerable height, and then 
branched out into overhanging crags. Their grey tints were well 
contrasted by the bright hues of the plants and wild flowers that 
grew in their fractured sides, and were deepened by the gloom 
of the pines and cedars that waved above. The steeps below, 
over which the eye passed abruptly to the valley, were fringed 
with thickets of alpine shrubs; and lower still appeared the tufted 
tops of the chestnut woods that clothed their base—among 
which peeped forth the shepherd’s cottage just left by the 
travellers, with its bluish smoke curling high in the air. On 
every side appeared the majestic summits of the Pyrenees; 
some exhibiting tremendous crags of marble, whose appearance 
was changing every instant as the varying lights fell upon their 
surface, others, still higher, displaying only snowy points, while 
their lower steeps were covered almost invariably with forests 
of pine, larch, and oak, that stretched down to the vale, This 
was one of the narrow valleys that open from the Pyrenees into 
the country of Roussillon, and whose green pastures and culti¬ 
vated beauty form a decided and wonderful contrast to the 
romantic grandeur that environs it. Through a vista of the 
mountains appeared the lowlands of Roussillon, tinted with 
the blue haze of distance, as they united with the waters of 
the Mediterranean; where, on a promontory which marked the 
boundary of the shore, stood a lonely beacon, over which were 
seen circling flights of sea-fowl. Beyond appeared now and then 
a stealing sail, white with the sunbeam, and whose progress wls 
perceivable by its approach to the lighthouse. Sometimes too 
was seen a sail so distant, that it served only to markthe line 
of separation between the sky and the waves 

0t !T . Side ?/ the val,e >’’ immediately opposite to the 
spot where the travellers rested, a rocky pass opened towarfs 
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Gascony. Here no sign of cultivation appeared. The rocks 
of granite that screened the glen rose abruptly from their base, 
and stretched their barren points to the clouds, unvaried with 
woods, and uncheered even by a hunter s cabin. Sometimes, 
indeed, a gigantic larch threw its long shade over the precipice, 
and here and there a cliff reared on its brow a monumental 
cross, to tell the traveller the fate of him who had ventured 
thither before. This spot seemed the very haunt of banditti; 
and Emily, as she looked down upon it, almost expected to 
see them stealing out from some hollow cave to look for their 
prey. Soon after an object not less terrific struck her—a gibbet, 
standing on a point of rock near the entrance of the pass, and 
immediately over one of the crosses she had before observed. 
These were hieroglyphics that told a plain and dreadful story. 
She forbore to point it out to St. Aubert; but it threw a gloom 
over her spirits, and made her anxious to hasten forward, that 
they might with certainty reach Roussillon before nightfall. 
It was necessary, however, that St. Aubert should take some 
refreshment; and seating themselves on the short dry turf, they 
opened the basket of provisions, while 

by breezy murmurs cool’d, 

Broad o’er their heads the verdant cedars wave. 

And high palmetos lift their graceful shade. 

. . . they draw 

Ethereal soul, there drink reviving gales. 

Profusely breathing from the piney groves. 

And vales of fragrance; there at distance hear 
The roaring floods and cataracts. 

Thomson. 

St. Aubert was revived by rest, and by the serene air of this 
summit; and Valancourt was so charmed with all around, and 
with the conversation of his companions, that he seemed to 
have forgotten he had any farther to go. Having concluded 
their simple repast, they gave a long farewell look to the scene, 
and again began to ascend. St. Aubert rejoiced when he reached 
the carriage, which Emily entered with him; but Valancourt, 
willing to take a more extensive view of the enchanting country, 
into which they were about to descend, than he could do from 
a carriage, loosened his dogs, and once more bounded with them 
along the banks of the road. He often quitted it for points that 
promised a wider prospect; and the slow pace at which the mules 
travelled allowed him to overtake them with ease. Whenever 
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a scene of uncommon magnificence appeared, he hastened to 
inform St. Aubert, who, though he was too much tired to walk 
himself, sometimes made the chaise wait, while Emily went to 
the neighbouring cliff. 

It was evening when they descended the lower Alps that 
bind Roussillon and form a majestic barrier round that charming 
country, leaving it open only on the east to the Mediterranean. 
The gay tints of cultivation once more beautified the landscape; 
for the lowlands were coloured with the richest hues which a 
luxuriant climate and an industrious people can awaken into life. 
Groves of orange and lemon perfumed the air, their ripe fruit 
glowing among the foliage; while, sloping to the plains, extensive 
vineyards spread their treasures. Beyond these, woods and 
pastures, and mingled towns and hamlets, stretched towards 
the sea, on whose bright surface gleamed many a distant sail; 
while over the whole scene was diffused the purple glow of even¬ 
ing. This landscape, with the surrounding Alps, did indeed 
present a perfect picture of the lovely and the sublime—of 
“ beauty sleeping in the lap of horror.” 

The travellers, having reached the plains, proceeded between 
hedges of flowering myrtle and pomegranate to the town of 
Arles, where they proposed to rest for the night. They met 
with simple but neat accommodation, and would have passed a 
happy evening, after the toils and the delights of this day, had 
not the approaching separation thrown a gloom over their spirits. 
It was St. Aubert s plan to proceed on the morrow to the borders 
of the Mediterranean, and travel along its shores into Languedoc; 
and Valancourt, since he was now nearly recovered, and had 
no longer a pretence for continuing with his new friends, re¬ 
solved to leave them here. St. Aubert, who was much pleased 
\wth him, invited him to go farther, but did not repeat the 
invitation; and Valancourt had resolution enough to fomo 
the temptation of accepting it, that he might prove himself not 
unworthy of the favour On the following morning, therefore, 
they were to part; St. Aubert to pursue his wav to Languedoc 
and Valancourt to explore new scenes among" the mountains 

and thnn^ , T a P”?* this evenin S he was often silent 

^ A ^ U rf'N | | ^ J Ik ^ ^ ^ • ft was affection¬ 

ate, though grave; and Emily was serious, though she made 

frequent efforts to appear cheerful. After one of the most 

SSfL'srx.: 1 -’ “ >« f”- 
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CHAPTER VI 

I care not. Fortune! what you me deny; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace. 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living stream at eve: 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 

And I their toys to the great children leave: 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave. 

Thomson 

In the morning Valancourt breakfasted with St. Aubert and 
Emily, neither of whom seemed much refreshed by sleep. The 
languor of illness still hung over St. Aubert, and to Emily’s 
fears his disorder appeared to be increasing fast upon him. She 
watched his looks with anxious affection, and their expression 
was always faithfully reflected in her own. 

At the commencement of their acquaintance, Valancourt 
had made known his name and family. St. Aubert was not a 
stranger to either; for the family estates, which were now in the 
possession of an elder brother of Valancourt, were little more 
than twenty miles distant from La Vallee, and he had sometimes 
met the elder Valancourt on visits in the neighbourhood. This 
knowledge had made him more willingly receive his present 
companion; for, though his countenance and manners would 
have won him the acquaintance of St. Aubert, who was very 
apt to trust to the intelligence of his own eyes with respect to 
countenances, he would not have accepted these as sufficient 
introductions to that of his daughter. 

The breakfast was almost as silent as the supper of the pre¬ 
ceding night; but their musing was at length interrupted by the 
sound of the carriage wheels which were to bear away St. Aubert 
and family. Valancourt started from his chair, and went to the 
window; it was indeed the carriage, and he returned to his seat 
without speaking. The moment was now come when they must 
part. St. Aubert told Valancourt that he hoped he would never 
pass La Vallee without favouring him with a visit; and Valan¬ 
court, eagerly thanking him, assured him that he never would; 
as he said which he looked timidly at Emily, who tried to smile 
away the seriousness of her spirits. They passed a few minutes 
in interesting conversation, and St. Aubert then led the way to the 
carriage, Emily and Valancourt following in silence. The latter 
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lingered at the door several minutes after they were seated, and 
none of the party seemed to have courage enough to say—Fare¬ 
well! At length St. Aubert pronounced the melancholy word, 
which Emily passed to Valancourt, who returned it with a 
dejected smile, and the carriage drove on.. 

The travellers remained for some time in a state of tranquil 
pensiveness which is not unpleasing. 

St. Aubert interrupted it by observing: “This is a very prom¬ 
ising young man; it is many years since I have been so much 
pleased with any person, on so short an acquaintance. He brings 
back to my memory the days of my youth, when every scene 
was new and delightful!” St. Aubert sighed, and sunk again 
into a reverie; and as Emily looked back upon the road they had 
passed, Valancourt was seen, at the door of the little inn, follow¬ 
ing them with his eyes. He perceived her, and waved his hand; 
and she returned the adieu till the winding road shut her from 
his sight. 

“I remember when I was about his age,” resumed St. Aubert; 
“and I thought and felt exactly as he does. The world was 
opening upon me then; now—it is closing.” 

“My dear sir, do not think so gloomily,” said Emily in a 
trembling voice; “I hope you have many, many years to live— 
for your own sake—for my sake.” 

“Ah, my Emily!” replied St. Aubert, “for thy sake! Well— 
I hope it is so.” 

He wiped away a tear that was stealing down his cheek, threw 
a smile upon his countenance, and said in a cheering voice: 

“There is something in the ardour and ingenuousness of 
youth, which is particularly pleasing to the contemplation of an 
old man, if his feelings have not been entirely corroded by the 
world. It is cheering and reviving, like the view of spring to a 
sick person; his mind catches somewhat of the spirit of the 
season, and his eyes are lighted up with the transient sunshine. 
Valancourt is this spring to me.” 

Emily, who pressed her father’s hand affectionately, had 
never before listened with so much pleasure to the praises he 
bestowed; no, not even when he had bestowed them on herself. 

They travelled on, among vineyards, woods, and pastures, 
delighted with the romantic beauty of the landscape, which 
was bounded on one side by the grandeur of the Pyrenees, and 
on the other by the ocean; and soon after noon they reached 
the town of Collioure, situated on the Mediterranean. Here they 
dmed, and rested till towards the cool of day, when they pursued 
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their way along the shores—those enchanting shores!—which 
extend to Languedoc. 

Emily gazed with enthusiasm on the vastness of the sea, 
its surface varying as the lights and shadows fell, and on its 
woody banks mellowed with autumnal tints. 

St Aubert was impatient to reach Perpignan, where he ex¬ 
pected letters from M. Quesnel; and it was the expectation of 
these letters that had induced him to leave Collioure, for his 
feeble frame had required immediate rest. 

After travelling a few miles, he fell asleep; and Emily, who had 
put two or three books into the carriage on leaving La Vallee, 
had now the leisure for looking into them. She sought for one 
in which Valancourt had been reading the day before, and hoped 
for the pleasure of retracing a page over which the eyes of a 
beloved friend had lately passed, of dwelling on the passages 
which he had admired, and of permitting them to speak to her 
in the language of his own mind, and to bring himself to her 
presence. On searching for the book she could find it nowhere, 
but in its stead perceived a volume of Petrarch s poems,. that 
had belonged to Valancourt, whose name was written in it, 
and from which he had frequently read passages to her with all 
the pathetic expression that characterized the feelings of the 

author. „ . . 

She hesitated in believing, what would have been sufficiently 

apparent to almost any other person, that he had purposely 
left this book instead of the one she had lost, and that love had 
prompted the exchange; but having opened it with impatient 
pleasure, and observed the lines of his pencil drawn along the 
various passages he had read aloud, and under others more 
descriptive of delicate tenderness than he had dared to trust 
his voice with, the conviction came at length to her mind. 

For some moments she was conscious only of being beloved; 
then, the recollection of all the variations of tone and counten¬ 
ance’with which he had recited these sonnets, and of the soul 
which spoke in their expression, pressed to her memory, and she 
wept over the memorial of his affection. 

They arrived at Perpignan soon after sunset, where St. Aubert 
found, as he had expected, letters from M. Quesnel; the contents 
of which so evidently and grievously affected him, that Emily 
was alarmed, and pressed him, as far as her delicacy would 
permit, to disclose the occasion of his concern: but he answered 
her only by tears, and immediately began to talk on other topics. 

Emily, though she forbore to press the one most interesting 
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to her, was greatly affected by her father’s manner, and passed 
a night of sleepless solicitude. 

In the morning they pursued their journey along the coast 
towards Leucate, another town on the Mediterranean, situated 
on the borders of Languedoc and Roussillon. 

On the way, Emily renewed the subject of the preceding night, 
and appeared so deeply affected by St. Aubert’s silence and 
dejection, that he relaxed from his reserve. 

“ I was unwilling, my dear Emily,” said he, “ to throw a cloud 
over the pleasure you receive from these scenes, and meant, 
therefore, to conceal for the present some circumstances, with 
which, however, you must at length have been made acquainted. 
But your anxiety has defeated my purpose; you suffer as much 
from this, perhaps, as you will do from a knowledge of the facts 
I have to relate. 

“M. Quesnel’s visit proved an unhappy one to me; he came 
to tell me part of the news he has confirmed. You may have 
heard me mention a M. Motteville of Paris, but you did not know 
that the chief of my personal property was invested in his hands. 

“ I had great confidence in him, and I am yet willing to believe 
that he is not wholly unworthy of my esteem. A variety of 
circumstances have concurred to ruin him, and—I am ruined 
with him.” 

St. Aubert paused to conceal his emotion. 

“The letters I have just received from M. Quesnel,” resumed 
he, struggling to speak with firmness, “enclosed others from 
Motteville, which confirmed all I dreaded.” 

“Must we then quit La Vallee?” said Emily, after a long 
pause of silence. 

“That is yet uncertain,” replied St. Aubert; “it will depend 
upon the compromise Motteville is able to make with his creditors. 
My income, you know, was never large, and now it will be reduced 
to little indeed! It is for you, Emily—for you, my child—that 
I am most afflicted.” His last words faltered. 

Emily smiled tenderly upon him through her tears, and then, 
endeavouring to overcome her emotion: 

My dear father,” said she, “do not grieve for me or for 
yourself; we may yet be happy;—if La Vallee remains for us, 
we must be happy. We will retain only one servant, and you 
shall scarcely perceive the change in your income. Be comforted, 
my dear sir, we shall not feel the want of those luxuries which 
others value so highly, since we never had a taste for them; 
and poverty cannot deprive us of many consolations; it cannot 
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rob us of the affection we have for each other, or degrade us in 
our own opinion, or in that of any person whose opinion we ought 
to value.” 

St. Aubert concealed his face with his handkerchief, and was 
unable to speak; but Emily continued to urge to her father the 
truths which himself had impressed upon her mind. 

“Besides, my dear sir, poverty cannot deprive us of intel¬ 
lectual delights. It cannot deprive you of the comfort of afford¬ 
ing me examples of fortitude and benevolence, nor me of the 
delight of consoling a beloved parent. It cannot deaden our 
taste for the grand and the beautiful, nor deny us the means of 
indulging it; for the scenes of nature those sublime spectacles, 
so infinitely superior to all artificial luxuries!—are open for the 
enjoyment of the poor as well as of the rich. Of what, then, have 
we to complain, so long as we are not in want of necessaries? 
Pleasures, such as wealth cannot buy, will still be ours. We 
retain, then, the sublime luxuries of nature, and lose only the 
frivolous ones of art.” 

St. Aubert could not reply; he caught Emily to his bosom, 
their tears flowed together; but—they were not tears of sorrow. 
After this language of the heart, all other would have been feeble, 
and they remained silent for some time. Then St. Aubert 
conversed as before; for, if his mind had not recovered its natural 
tranquillity, it at least assumed the appearance of it. 

They reached the romantic town of Leucate early in the day; 
but St. Aubert was weary, and they determined to pass the night 
there. In the evening he exerted himself so far as to walk with 
his daughter to view the environs, that overlook the lake of 
Leucate, the Mediterranean, part of Roussillon, with the Pyrenees, 
and a wide extent of the luxuriant province of Languedoc, now 
blushing with the ripened vintage which the peasants were 
beginning to gather. St. Aubert and Emily saw the busy groups, 
caught the joyous song that was wafted on the breeze, and 
anticipated with apparent pleasure their next day’s journey 
over this gay region. He designed, however, still to wind along 
the seashore. To return home immediately was partly his 
wish; but from this he was withheld by a desire to lengthen the 
pleasure which the journey gave his daughter, and to try the 
effect of the sea air on his own disorder. 

On the following day, therefore, they recommenced their 
journey through Languedoc, winding the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean; the Pyrenees still forming the magnificent background 
of their prospects, while on their right was the ocean, and on 
* c 866 
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their left, wide extended plains melting into the blue horizon. 
St. Aubert was pleased, and conversed much with^Emily; yet 
his cheerfulness was sometimes artificial, and sometimes a 
shade of melancholy would steal upon his countenance and betray 
him. This was soon chased away by Emily’s smile; who smiled, 
however with an aching heart, for she saw that his misfortunes 
preyed upon his mind and upon his enfeebled frame. 

It was evening when they reached a small village of Upper 
Languedoc, where they meant to pass the night, but the place 
could not afford them beds; for here it was the time of the 
vintage; and they were obliged to proceed to the next post. 
The languor of illness and of fatigue, which returned upon St. 
Aubert, required immediate repose, and the evening was now 
far advanced; but from necessity there was no appeal, and he 
ordered Michael to proceed. 

The rich plains of Languedoc, which exhibited all the glories 
of the vintage, with the gaieties of a French festival, no longer 
awakened St. Aubert to pleasure, whose condition formed a 
mournful contrast to the hilarity and youthful beauty which 
surrounded him. As his languid eyes moved over the scene, 
he considered that they would soon, perhaps, be closed for ever 
on this world. 

“Those distant and sublime mountains,” said he secretly, 
as he gazed on a chain of the Pyrenees that stretched towards 
the west, “these luxuriant plains, this blue vault, the cheerful 
light of day, will be shut from my eyes! The song of the peasant 
—the cheering voice of man—will no longer sound for me!” 

The intelligent eyes of Emily seemed to read what passed in 
the mind of her father, and she fixed them on his face with an 
expression of such tender pity as recalled his thoughts from every 
desultory object of regret, and he remembered only that he must 
leave his daughter without protection. This reflection changed 
regret to agony; he sighed deeply, and remained silent, while 
she seemed to understand that sigh, for she pressed his hand 
affectionately, and then turned to the window to conceal her 
tears. The sun now threw a last yellow gleam on the waves 
of the Mediterranean, and the gloom of twilight spread fast over 
the scene, till only a melancholy ray appeared on the western 
horizon, marking the point where the sun had set amid the 
vapours of an autumnal evening. A cool breeze now came from 
the shore, and Emily let down the glass; but the air which was 
refreshing to health, was as chilling to sickness, and St. Aubert 
desired that the window might be drawn up. Increasing illness 
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made him now more anxious than ever to finish the day’s 
journey, and he stopped the muleteer to inquire how far they 
had yet to go to the next post. 

He replied, “Nine miles.” 

“ I feel I am unable to proceed much farther, said bt. Aubert; 

“ inquire as you go, if there is any house on the road that would 

accommodate us for the night.” 

He sunk back in the carriage, and Michael, cracking his whip 
in the air, set off, and continued on the full gallop, till St. Aubert, 
almost fainting, called to him to stop. Emily looked anxiously 
from the window, and saw a peasant walking at some little 
distance on the road, for whom they waited till he came up, 
when he was asked if there was any house in the neighbourhood 
that accommodated travellers. 

He replied that he knew of none. “ There is a chateau, indeed, 
among those woods on the right,” added he, ‘ but I believe it 
receives nobody, and I cannot show you the way, for I am almost 
a stranger here.” 

St. Aubert was going to ask him some further question con¬ 
cerning the chateau, but the man abruptly passed on. After 
some consideration, he ordered Michael to proceed slowly to the 
woods. Every moment now deepened the twilight and increased 
the difficulty of finding the road. Another peasant soon after 

passed. . 

“Which is the way to the chateau m the woods? cried 

Michael. . <<T . 

“The chateau in the woods!” exclaimed the peasant— Do 

you mean that with the turret yonder?” 

“I don’t know as for the turret, as you call it,” said Michael; 
“ I mean that white piece of a building that we see at a distance 
there, among the trees.” 

“Yes, that is the turret; why, who are you, that you are 
going thither?” said the man with surprise. 

St. Aubert, on hearing this odd question, and observing the 
peculiar tone in which it was delivered, looked out from the 
carriage. 

“We are travellers,” said he, “who are m search of a house 
of accommodation for the night; is there any hereabout? 

“None, monsieur, unless you have a mind to try your luck 
yonder,” replied the peasant, pointing to the woods; “but I 
would not advise you to go there.” 

“To whom does the chateau belong?” 

“I scarcely know myself, monsieur.” 
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“It is uninhabited, then?” 

“No, not uninhabited; the steward and housekeeper are 
there, I believe.” 

On hearing this, St. Aubert determined to proceed to the 
chateau, and risk the refusal of being accommodated for the 
night: he therefore desired the countryman would show Michael 
the way, and bade him expect reward for his trouble. The 
man was for a moment silent, and then said that he was going on 
other business, but that the road could not be missed, if they 
went up an avenue to the right, to which he pointed. St. Aubert 
was going to speak, but the peasant wished him good night, and 
walked on. 

The carriage now moved towards the avenue, which was 
guarded by a gate; and Michael having dismounted to open it, 
they entered between rows of ancient oak and chestnut, whose 
intermingled branches formed a lofty arch above. There was 
something so gloomy and desolate in the appearance of this 
avenue and its lonely silence, that Emily almost shuddered as 
she passed along; and recollecting the manner in which the 
peasant had mentioned the chateau, she gave a mysterious 
meaning to his words, such as she had not suspected when he 
uttered them. These apprehensions, however, she tried to 
check, considering that they were probably the effect of a 
melancholy imagination, which her own circumstances had 
made sensible to every impression. 

They passed slowly on, for they were now almost in darkness, 
which, together with the unevenness of the ground, and the 
frequent roots of old trees that shot up above the soil, made 
it necessary to proceed with caution. On a sudden Michael 
stopped the carriage; and as St. Aubert looked from the window 
to inquire the cause, he perceived a figure at some distance 
moving up the avenue. The dusk would not permit him to 
distinguish what it was, but he bade Michael go on. 

“This seems a wild place,” said Michael; “there is no house 
hereabout; don’t your honour think we had better turn back?” 

Go a little farther, and if we see no house then, we will return 
to the road,” replied St. Aubert. 

Michael proceeded with reluctance; and the extreme slowness 
of his pace made St. Aubert look again from the window to 
hasten him, when again he saw the same figure. He was some¬ 
what startled; probably the gloominess of the spot made him 
more liable to alarm than usual. However this might be, he now 
stopped Michael, and bade him call to the person in the avenue. 
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“Please your honour, he may be a robber,” said Michael. 
“It does not please me,” replied St. Aubert, who could not 
forbear smiling at the simplicity of his phrase; and we will 
therefore return to the road, for I see no probability of meeting 
here with what we seek.” 

Michael turned about immediately, and was retracing his 
way with alacrity, when a voice was heard from among the trees 
on the left. It was not the voice of command or distress; 
but a deep hollow tone, which seemed to be scarcely human. 
The man whipped his mules till they went as fast as possible, 
regardless of the darkness, the broken ground, and the necks 
of the whole party; nor once stopped till he reached the gate 
which opened from the avenue into the high road, where he went 
into a more moderate pace. 

“I am very ill,” said St. Aubert, taking his daughter s hand. 
“You are worse, then, sir!” said Emily, extremely alarmed 
by his manner; “ you are worse, and here is no assistance! Good 

God! what is to be done?” , , 

He leaned his head on her shoulder, while she endeavoured 
to support him with her arm; and Michael was again ordered to 
stop. When the rattling of the wheels had ceased, music was 

heard on the air: it was to Emily the voice of Hope. 

“Oh! we are near some human habitation!” said she: help 

may soon be had.” 

She listened anxiously; the sounds were distant, and seemed 
to come from a remote part of the woods that bordered the road; 
and as she looked towards the spot whence they issued, she 
perceived in the faint moonlight something like a chateau. It 
was difficult, however, to reach this. St. Aubert was now too 
ill to bear the motion of the carriage; Michael could not quit 
his mules; and Emily, who still supported her father, feared to 
leave him, and also feared to venture alone to sucli a distance, 
she knew not whither, or to whom. Something, however, it 
was necessary to determine upon immediately: St. Aubert, 
therefore, told Michael to proceed slowly; but they had not 
gone far, when he fainted, and the carriage was again stopped. 
He lay quite senseless. 

“My dear, dear father!” cried Emily in great agony, who 
began to fear that he was dying; “speak, if it is only one word, 

to let me hear the sound of your voice! ” 

But no voice spoke in reply. In the agony of terror she bade 
Michael bring water from the rivulet that flowed along the road; 
and having received some in the man’s hat, with trembling hands, 
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she sprinkled it over her father’s face, which, as the moon’s 
rays now fell upon it, seemed to bear the impression of death. 
Every emotion of selfish fear now gave way to a stronger in¬ 
fluence ; and committing St. Aubert to the care of Michael, who 
refused to go far from his mules, she stepped from the carriage 
in search of the chateau she had seen at a distance. It was a 
still moonlight night, and the music, which yet sounded on the 
air, directed her steps from the high road up a shadowy lane that 
led to the woods. Her mind was for some time so entirely 
occupied by anxiety and terror for her father, that she felt none 
for herself, till the deepening gloom of the overhanging foliage, 
which now wholly excluded the moonlight, and the wildness of 
the place, recalled her to a sense of her adventurous situation. 
The music had ceased, and she had no guide but chance. For a 
moment she paused in terrified perplexity; till a sense of her 
father’s condition again overcoming every consideration for 
herself, she proceeded. The lane terminated in the woods; 
but she looked round in vain for a house or a human being, and 
as vainly listened for a sound to guide her. She hurried on, 
however, not knowing whither, avoiding the recesses of the 
woods, and endeavouring to keep along their margin, till a rude 
kind of avenue, which opened upon a moonlight spot, arrested 
her attention. The wildness of this avenue brought to her recol¬ 
lection the one leading to the turreted chateau, and she was 
inclined to believe that this was a part of the same domain, and 
probably led to the same point. While she hesitated whether 
to follow it or not, a sound of many voices in loud merriment 
burst upon her ear; it seemed not the laugh of cheerfulness but of 
riot; and she stood appalled. While she paused, she heard a 
distant voice calling from the way she had come, and not doubt¬ 
ing but it was that of Michael, her first impulse was to hasten 
back; but a second thought changed her purpose—she believed 
that nothing less than the last extremity could have prevailed 
with Michael to quit his mules; and fearing that her father was 
now dying, she rushed forward, with a feeble hope of obtaining 
assistance from the people in the woods. 

Her heart beat with fearful expectation as she drew near the 
spot whence the voices issued, and she often startled when her 
steps disturbed the fallen leaves. The sounds led her towards 
the moonlight glade she had before noticed; at a little distance 
from which she stopped, and saw between the boles of the trees 
a small circular level of green turf, surrounded by the woods, on 
which appeared a group of figures. On drawing nearer, she 
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distinguished these, by their dress, to be peasants, and perceived 
several cottages scattered round the edge of the woods, which 
waved loftily over this spot. While she gazed, and endeavoured 
to overcome the apprehensions that withheld her steps, several 
peasant girls came out of a cottage; music instantly struck up, 
and the dance began. It was the joyous music of the vintage— 
the same she had before heard upon the air. Her heart, occupied 
with terror for her father, could not feel the contrast which this 
gay scene offered to her own distress. She stepped hastily for¬ 
wards towards a group of elder persons who were seated at the 
door of a cottage, and, having explained her situation, entreated 
their assistance. Several of them rose with alacrity, and, offering 
any service in their power, followed Emily, who seemed to move 
on the wind, as fast as they could towards the road. 

When she reached the carriage she found St. Aubert restored 
to animation. On the recovery of his senses, having heard from 
Michael whither his daughter was gone, anxiety for her overcame 
everv regard for himself, and he had sent him in search of her. 
He was, however, still languid; and perceiving himself unable 
to travel much farther, he renewed his inquiries for an inn, and 

concerning the chateau in the woods. 

“The chateau cannot accommodate you, sir,” said a vener¬ 
able peasant who had followed Emily from the woods; it is 
scarcely inhabited; but if you will do me the honour to visit 
my cottage, you shall be welcome to the best bed it affords.” 

St. Aubert was himself a Frenchman, he therefore was not 
surprised at French courtesy; but ill as he was, he felt the value 
of the offer enhanced by the manner which accompanied it. 
He had too much delicacy to apologize, or to appear to hesitate 
about availing himself of the peasant’s hospitality; but imme¬ 
diately accepted it, with the same frankness with which it was 

offered. . . 

The carriage again moved slowly on; Michael following the 
peasants up the lane which Emily had just quitted, till they came 
to the moonlight glade. St. Aubert’s spirits were so far re¬ 
stored by the courtesy of his host and the near prospect of repose, 
that he looked with a sweet complacency upon the moonlight 
scene, surrounded by the shadowy woods, through which, here 
and there, an opening admitted the streaming splendour, dis¬ 
covering a cottage or a sparkling rivulet. He listened, with 
no painful emotion, to the merry notes of the guitar and tam¬ 
bourine; and though tears came to his eyes when he saw the 
di’honnaire dance of the peasants, they were not merely tears 
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of mournful regret. With Emily it was otherwise: immediate 
terror for her father had now subsided into a gentle melancholy, 
which every note of joy, by awakening comparison, served to 

heighten. 

The dance ceased on the approach of the carriage, which was a 
phenomenon in these sequestered woods, and the peasantry 
flocked round it with eager curiosity. On learning that it 
brought a sick stranger, several girls ran across the turf, and 
returned with wine and baskets of grapes, which they presented 
to the travellers—each with kind contention pressing for a 
preference. 

At length the carriage stopped at a neat cottage; and his 
venerable conductor having assisted St. Aubert to alight, led 
him and Emily to a small inner room, illuminated only by moon¬ 
beams which the open casement admitted. St. Aubert, rejoicing 
in rest, seated himself in an arm-chair, and his senses were 
refreshed by the cool and balmy air that lightly waved the 
embowering honeysuckles, and wafted their sweet breath into 
the apartment. His host, who was called La Voisin, quitted 
the room, but soon returned with fruits, cream, and all the 
pastoral luxury his cottage afforded; having set down which with 
a smile of unfeigned welcome, he retired behind the chair of his 
guest. St : Aubert insisted on his taking a seat at the table; 
and when the fruit had allayed the fever of his palate, and he 
found himself somewhat revived, he began to converse with his 
host; who communicated several particulars concerning himself 
and his family, which were interesting because they were spoken 
from the heart, and delineated a picture of the sweet courtesies 
of family kindness. Emily sat by her father holding his hand ; 
and while she listened to the old man, her heart swelled with the 
affectionate sympathy he described, and her tears fell to the 
mournful consideration that death would probably soon deprive 
her of the dearest blessing she then possessed. The soft moon¬ 
light of an autumnal evening, and the distant music which now 
sounded a plaintive strain, aided the melancholy of her mind. 

1 he old man continued to talk of his family, and St. Aubert 
remained silent. 


I have only one daughter living,” said La Voisin, “but she 
.. ' a ,PP lly >s everything to me. When I lost my 

llW n k W ’ th f it 1 Came t0 live '" th A gnes and her 
l™der' Se children, who are all dancing on the green 

T hnn,;^ " 7 “ « rassh °PP ers - and long may they be so! 
I hope to die among them, monsieur. I am old now, and cannot 
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expect to live long: but there is some comfort In dying surrounded 

by one’s children.” , 

“My good friend,” said St. Aubert, while his voice trembled, 

“I hope you will long live surrounded by therm 

“Ah sir! at my age I must not expect that, replied the old 

man^andhepaused. “I can scarcely wish it,” he resumed; “for 

I trust that whenever I die I shall go to heaven where my poor 

wife is gone before me: I can sometimes almost ancy I see her, 

of a still moonlight night, walking among these shades she loved 

so well. Do you believe, monsieur, that we shall be, permitted 

to revisit the earth after we have quitted the bodyi' 

Emily could no longer stifle the anguish of her heart, her 
tears fell fast upon her father’s hand, which she yet held. He 
made an effort to speak, and at length said in a low voice. 

“I hope we shall be permitted to look down on those we have 
left on the earth; but I can only hope it: futurity is much veiled 
from our eyes, and faith and hope are our onlygu'des concerning 
it. We are not enjoined to believe that disembodied spirits 
watch over the friends they have loved, but we may innocently 
hope it. It is a hope which I will never resign, ^ continued he, 
while he wiped the tears from his daughter s eyes: it will sweeten 

the bitter moments of death!” . . . , 

Tears fell slowly on his cheeks: La Voisin wept too, and there 

was a pause of silence. Then La Voisin, renewing the subject, 

sai( J • 

“ But you believe, sir, that we shall meet in another, world 
the relations we have loved in this? I must believe this. 

“Then do believe it,” replied St. Aubert; “severe, indeed 
would be the pangs of separation, if we believed it to be eternal. 
Look up, my dear Emily, we shall meet again! He lifted his 
eyes towards heaven, and a gleam of moonlight, which fell upon 
his countenance, discovered peace and resignation stealing on 

the lines of sorrow. 

La Voisin felt that he had pursued the subject too far, and he 
dropped it, saying, “We are in darkness, I forgot to bring a 

h ^No ” said St. Aubert, “this is a light I love; sit down, my 
good friend. Emily, my love, I find myself better than I have 
been all day: this air refreshes me. I can enjoy this tranquil 
hour, and that music which floats so sweetly at a distance. Let 
me see you smile. Who touches that guitar so tastefully ? Are 
there two instruments, or is it an echo I hear? . 

“It is an echo, monsieur, I fancy. That guitar is often heard 
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at night, when all is still, but nobody knows who touches it; 
and it is sometimes accompanied by a voice so sweet and so sad, 
that one would almost think the woods were haunted.” 

“They certainly are haunted,” said St. Aubert with a smile; 
“but I believe it is by mortals.” 

“I have sometimes heard it at midnight, when I could not 
sleep,” rejoined La Voisin, not seeming to notice this remark, 
“almost under my window; and I never heard any music like 
it: it has often made me think of my poor wife till I cried. I 
have sometimes got up to the window, to look if I could see 
anybody; but as soon as I opened the casement, all was hushed, 
and nobody to be seen; and I have listened and listened, till I 
have been so timorous that even the trembling of the leaves in 
the breeze has made me start. They say it often comes to 
warn people of their death; but I have heard it these many years, 
and outlived the warning.” 

Emily, though she smiled at the mention of this ridiculous 
superstition, could not, in the present tone of her spirits, wholly 
resist its contagion. 

“Well, but my good friend,” said St. Aubert,"“has nobody 
had courage to follow the sounds? If they had, they would 
probably have discovered who is the musician.” 

“Yes, sir, they have followed them some way into the woods; 
but the music has still retreated, and seemed as distant as ever; 
and the people have at last been afraid of being led into harm, 
and would go no farther. If is very seldom that I have heard 
these sounds so early in the evening; they usually come about 
midnight, when that bright planet, which is rising above the 
turret yonder, sets below the woods on the left.” 

“What turret?” asked St. Aubert, with quickness, “I see 
none. 


“Your pardon, monsieur, you do see one indeed, for the moon 
shines full upon it—up the avenue yonder, a long way off: 
the chateau it belongs to is hid amon<* the trees ” 

“ Yes my dear sir,” said Emily, pointing; “ don’t you see some- 

hmg gutter above the dark woods? It is a vane, I fancy, which 
the rays fall upon. 

belong to? " 1 What >0U mean ' And whom does the chateau 

empIati”lly qUiS * Vi " er0i WaS itS °' vner ’” re P lied La Voisin 

“ Ah! ” said St. Aubert. with a rWn cmk «.. 

Le-Blanr ?” a , aeep sl o h > are we then so near 

^ancr He appeared much agitated. 
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“It used to be the Marquis’s favourite residence,” resumed La 
Voisin; “but he took a dislike to the place, and has not been 
there for many years. We have heard lately that he is dead, 
and that it is fallen into other hands.” 

St. Aubert, who had sat in deep musing, was roused by the 
last words. “Dead!” he exclaimed: “Good God! when did 

he die?” . „ . 

“ He is reported to have died about five weeks since, replied 

La Voisin. “Did you know the Marquis, sir?” 

“This is very extraordinary!” said St. Aubert, without 

attending to the question. . 

“Why is it so, my dear sir?” said Emily, in a voice of timid 

curiosity. . . . _ . . 

He made no reply, but sunk again into a reverie; and in a tew 
moments, when he seemed to have recovered himself, asked who 
had succeeded to the estates. 

“I have forgot his title, monsieur,” said La Voisin; “but my 
lord resides at Paris chiefly; I hear no talk of his coming hither.” 
“The chateau is shut up then still?” 

“Why, little better, sir; the old housekeeper and her husband 
the steward have the care of it, but they live generally in a cottage 
hard by.” 

“The chateau is spacious, I suppose?” said Emily, “and must 
be desolate for the residence of only two persons.” 

“Desolate enough, mademoiselle,” replied La Voisin: “I 
would not pass one night in the chateau for the value of the whole 
domain.” 

“What is that?” said St. Aubert,roused again from thought¬ 
fulness. As his host repeated his last sentence, a groan escaped 
from St. Aubert, and then, as if anxious to prevent it from being 
noticed, he hastily asked La Voisin how long he had lived in 
this neighbourhood. “Almost from my childhood, sir,” replied 
his host. 

“You remember the late Marchioness, then?” said St. Aubert 
in an altered voice. 

“Ah, monsieur!—that I do well. There are many besides 
me who remember her.” 

“Yes,” said St. Aubert—“and I am one of those.” 

“Alas, sir! you remember then a most beautiful and excellent 
lady. She deserved a better fate.” 

Tears stood in St. Aubert’s eyes.—“Enough, said he, in a 
voice almost stifled by the violence of his emotions—“ it is enough, 
my friend.” 
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Emily, though extremely surprised by her father’s manner, 
forbore to express her feelings by any question. 

La Voisin began to apologize, but St. Aubert interrupted him. 
“Apology is quite unnecessary,” said he; “let us change the 
topic. You were speaking of the music we just now heard.” 

“I was, monsieur—but hark! it comes again; listen to that 
voice! ” They were all silent: 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose, like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air; that even Silence 
Was took ere she was 'ware, and wish’d she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 
Still, to be so displaced. 

Milton. 


In a few moments the voice died into air, and the instrument 
which had been heard before, sounded in low symphony. 

St. Aubert now observed that it produced a tone much more 
full and melodious than that of a guitar, and still more melan¬ 
choly and soft than the lute. 

They continued to listen, but the sounds returned no more. 
“This is strange!” said St. Aubert, at length interrupting 
the silence. 

“Very strange!” said Emily. 

“It is so,” rejoined La Voisin: and they were again silent. 
After a long pause, “ It is now about eighteen years since I 
first heard that music,” said La Voisin; “I remember it was on a 
fine summer’s night, much like this, but later, that I was walking 
in the woods, and alone. I remember, too, that my spirits were 
very low, for one of my boys was ill, and we feared we should 
lose him. I had been watching at his bedside all the evening, 
while his mother slept; for she had sat up with him the night 
belore. I had been watching, and went out for a little fresh air: 
the day had been very sultry. As I walked under the shades, 
and mused, I heard music at a distance, and thought it was 
C aude playing upon h.s flute, as he often did of a fine evening, 

l But When 1 came t0 a P^e where the 

the north l^ht 1 Sh h' ?T r f ° rget * !) and St00d lookin S U P at 
hen ' vhlch sh °t up the heaven to a great height, I 

dScribe °n a w S a Ud | d h en ,h UCh so . unds ’-they came so as I clnnot 
describe. It \v as like the music of angels; and I looked up again 

told° wha X t P I C had ‘h Se V h h m ‘V 116 Sky ' When 1 came h°me, f 

must be some of rt h ? ey lau S hed « me, and said it 
must be some of the shepherds playing on their pipes, and I 
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could not persuade them to the contrary. A few nights after, 
however, my wife herself heard the same sounds, and was as 
much surprised as I was; and Father Denis frightened her sadly, 
by saying that it was music come to warn her of her child’s 
death, and that music often came to houses where there was a 

dying person.” . . 

Emily, on hearing this, shrunk with a superstitious dread 

entirely new to her, and could scarcely conceal her agitation from 

St. Aubert. . . „ 

“ But the boy lived, monsieur, in spite of Father Denis. 
“Father Denis!” said St. Aubert, who had listened to “nar¬ 
rative old age ” with patient attention. “ Are we near a convent, 
then?*' 

“ Yes, sir; the convent of St. Clair stands at no great distance— 
on the seashore yonder.” 

“Ah!” said St. Aubert, as if struck with some sudden remem¬ 
brance. “The convent of St. Clair!” 

Emily observed the clouds of grief, mingled with a faint 
expression of horror, gathering on his brow; his countenance 
became fixed, and, touched as it now was by the silver white¬ 
ness of the moonlight, he resembled one of those marble statues 
of a monument, which seem to bend in hopeless sorrow over the 
ashes of the dead, shown 

... by the blunted light 
That the dim moon through painted casements lends. 

The Emigrants. 

“But, my dear sir,” said Emily, anxious to dissipate his 
thoughts, “you forget that repose is necessary to you. If our 
kind host will give me leave, I will prepare your bed, for I know 
how you like it to be made.” 

St. Aubert, recollecting himself, and smiling affectionately, 
desired she would not add to her fatigue by that attention; 
and La Voisin, whose consideration for his guest had been 
suspended by the interests which his own narrative had recalled, 
now started from his seat, and apologizing for not having called 
Agnes from the green, hurried out of the room. 

In a few moments he returned with his daughter, a young 
woman of pleasing countenance, and Emily learned from her, 
what she had not before suspected—that, for their accommodation 
it was necessary part of La Voisin’s family should leave their 
beds. She lamented this circumstance, but Agnes, by her reply, 
fully proved that she inherited at least a share of her father’s 
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courteous hospitality. It was settled that some of her children 
and Michael should sleep in the neighbouring cottage. 

“ If I am better to-morrow, my dear,” said St. Aubert, when 
Emily returned to him, “I mean to set out at an early hour, that 
we may rest during the heat of the day, and will travel towards 
home. In the present state of my health and spirits I cannot 
look on a longer journey with pleasure, and I am also very 
anxious to reach La Vallee.” 

Emily, though she also desired to return, was grieved at her 
father’s sudden wish to do so, which she thought indicated a 
greater degree of indisposition than he would acknowledge. 

St. Aubert now retired to rest, and Emily to her little chamber, 
but not to immediate repose; her thoughts returned to the late 
conversation concerning the state of departed spirits—a sub¬ 
ject at this time particularly affecting to her, when she had 
every reason to believe that her dear father would ere long be 
numbered with them. She leaned pensively on the little open 
casement, and in deep thought fixed her eyes on the heaven, 
whose blue, unclouded concave was studded thick with stars, the 
worlds perhaps of spirits, unsphered of mortal mould. As her 
eyes wandered along the boundless ether her thoughts rose, as 
before, towards the sublimity of the Deity, and to the contempla¬ 
tion of futurity. No busy note of this world interrupted the 
course of her mind; the merry dance had ceased, and every 
cottager had retired to his home. The still air seemed scarcely 
to breathe upon the woods, and now and then the distant sound 
of a solitary sheep-bell, or of a closing casement, was all that 
broke on silence. At length even this hint of human being 
was heard no more. Elevated and enwrapt, while her eyes 
were often wet with tears of sublime devotion and solemn awe, 
she continued at the casement till the gloom of midnight 
hung over the earth, and the planet which La Voisin had 
pointed out sunk below the woods. She then recollected what 
he had said concerning this planet and the mysterious music, 
and as she lingered at the window, half hoping and half fearing 
that it would return, her mind was led to the remembrance of 
the extreme emotion her father had shown on mention of the 
Marquis de Villeroi’s death, and of the fate of the Marchioness, 
and she felt strongly interested concerning the remote cause 
of this emotion. Her surprise and curiosity were indeed the 

greater, because she did not recollect ever to have heard him 
mention the name of Villeroi. 

No music, however, stole on the silence of the night, and Emily, 
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perceiving the lateness of the hour, returned to a sense of fatigue, 
remembered that she was to rise early in the morning, and with¬ 
drew from the window to repose. 


CHAPTER VII 

. . . Let those deplore their doom, 

Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn. 

But lofty souls can look beyond the tomb. 

Can smile at fate, and wonder how they mourn. 

Shall Spring to these sad scenes no more return? 

Is yonder wave the sun’s eternal bed ?- 

Soon shall the orient with new lustre burn. 

And Spring shall soon her vital influence shed. 

Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead! 

Beattie. 

Emily, called, as she had requested, at an early hour, awoke 
little refreshed by sleep, for uneasy dreams had pursued her, 
and marred the kindest blessing of the unhappy. But when she 
opened her casement, looked out upon the woods, bright with 
the morning sun, and inspired the pure air, her mind was soothed. 
The scene was filled with that cheering freshness which seems 
to breathe the very spirit of health, and she heard only sweet 
and picturesque sounds, if such an expression may be allowed— 
the matin-bell of a distant convent, the faint murmur of the sea 
waves, the song of birds, and the far-off low of cattle which she 
saw coming slowly on between the trunks of the trees. Struck 
with the circumstances of imagery around her, she indulged the 
pensive tranquillity which they inspired; and while she leaned 
on her window, waiting till St. Aubert should descend to break¬ 
fast, her ideas arranged themselves in the following lines: 

THE FIRST HOUR OF MORNING 

How sweet to wind the forest’s tangled shade, 

When early twilight, from the eastern bound. 

Dawns on the sleeping landscape in the glade. 

And fades as Morning spreads her blush around I 

When every infant flower, that wept in night. 

Lifts its chill head, soft glowing with a tear. 

Expands its tender blossom to the light, 

And gives its incense to the genial air. 
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How fresh the breeze that wafts the rich perfume. 
And swells the melody of waking birds! 

The hum of bees, beneath the verdant gloom! 

And woodman’s song! and low of distant herds! 

Then, doubtful gleams the mountain's hoary head. 
Seen through the parting foliage from afar. 

And, farther still, the ocean's misty bed. 

With flitting sails, that partial sunbeams share. 

But vain the sylvan shade, the breath of May, 

The voice of music floating on the gale, 

And forms that beam through Morning’s dewy veil. 
If health no longer bid the heart be gay! 

O balmy hour! 'tis thine her wealth to give; 

Here spread her blush, and bid the parent live! 


Emily now heard persons moving below in the cottage, and 
presently the voice of Michael, who was talking to his mules 
as he led them forth from a hut adjoining. As she left the 
room, St. Aubert, who was now risen, met her at the door, 
apparently as little restored by sleep as herself. She led him 
downstairs to the little parlour in which they had supped on 
the preceding night, where they found a neat breakfast set out, 
while the host and his daughter waited to bid them good-morrow. 

“ I envy you this cottage, my good friends,” said St. Aubert 
as he met them; “it is so pleasant, so quiet, and so neat; and 
this air that one breathes—if anything could restore lost health, 
it would surely be this air.” 


La Voisin bowed gratefully, and replied, with the gallantry 
of a Frenchman, “ Our cottage may be envied, sir, since you and 
mademoiselle have honoured it with your presence.” 

St. Aubert gave him a friendly smile for his compliment, and 
sat down to a table spread with cream, fruit, new cheese, butter, 
and coffee. Emily, who had observed her father with attention, 
and thought he looked very ill, endeavoured to persuade him 
to defer travelling till the afternoon; but he seemed very anxious 
to be at home, and his anxiety he expressed repeatedly and with 
an earnestness that was unusual with him. He now said he 
found himself as well as he had been of late, and that he could 
bear travelling better in the cool hour of the morning than at 
any other time. But while he was talking with his venerable 
host, and thanking him for his kind attentions, Emily observed 

h rl°i h na ”i e Chan T ge > a ? d before she could rea ch him he fell 
ack in his chair. In a few moments he recovered from the 
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sudden faintness that had come over him; but felt so ill that he 
perceived himself unable to set out; and having remained a little 
while, struggling against the pressure of indisposition, he begged 
he might be helped upstairs to bed. This request renewed all 
the terror which Emily had suffered on the preceding evening, 
but, though scarcely able to support herself under the sudden 
shock it gave her, she tried to conceal her apprehensions from 
St. Aubert, and gave her trembling arm to assist him to the door 

of his chamber. . 

When he was once more in bed, he desired that Emily, who 

was then weeping in her own room, might be called; and as she 
came, he waved his hand for every other person to quit the 
apartment. When they were alone, he held out his hand to her, 
and fixed his eyes upon her countenance, with an expression 
so full of tenderness and grief, that all her fortitude forsook her, 
and she burst into an agony of tears. St. Aubert seemed strug¬ 
gling to acquire firmness, but was still unable to speak; he could 
only press her hand, and check the tears that stood trembling 
in his eyes. At length he commanded his voice. 

“My dear child,” said he, trying to smile through his anguish, 
“my dear Emily!” and paused again. He raised his eyes to 
heaven, as if in prayer, and then, in a firmer tone, and with a 
look in which the tenderness of the father was dignified by the 
pious solemnity of the saint, he said, “My dear child, I would 
soften the painful truth I have to tell you, but I find myself 
quite unequal to the art. Alas! I would at this moment conceal 
it from you, but that it would be most cruel to deceive you. 
It cannot be long before we must part; let us talk of it, that our 
thoughts and our prayers may prepare us to bear it.” His voice 
faltered, while Emily, still weeping, pressed his hand close to 
her heart, which swelled with a convulsive sigh; but she could 
not look up. 

“Let me not waste these moments,” said St. Aubert, re¬ 
covering himself; “ I have much to say. There is a circumstance 
of solemn consequence which I have to mention, and a solemn 
promise to obtain from you; when this is done I shall be easier. 
You have observed, my dear, how anxious I am to reach home, 
but know not all my reasons for this. Listen to what I am going 
to say. Yet stay, before I say more, give me this promise, a 
promise made to your dying father!” 

St. Aubert was interrupted. Emily, struck by his last words, 
as if for the first time, with a conviction of his immediate danger, 
raised her head: her tears stopped; and, gazing at him for a 
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moment with an expression of unutterable anguish, a slight 
convulsion seized her, and she sunk senseless in her chair. St. 
Aubert’s cries brought La Voisin and his daughter to the room, 
and they administered every means in their power to restore her, 
but, for a considerable time without effect. When she recovered, 
St. Aubert was so exhausted by the scene he had witnessed, that 
it was many minutes before he had strength to speak; he was, 
however, somewhat revived by a cordial which Emily gave him; 
and being again alone with her, he exerted himself to tran¬ 
quillize her spirits, and to offer her all the comfort of which her 
situation admitted. She threw herself into his arms, wept on his 
neck; and grief made her so insensible to all he said, that he 
ceased to offer the alleviations which he himself could not, at 
this moment, feel, and mingled his silent tears with hers. Re¬ 
called at length to a sense of duty, she tried to spare her father 
from further view of her sufferings; and quitting his embrace, 
dried her tears, and said something which she meant for con¬ 
solation. 

“My dear Emily,” replied St. Aubert, “my dear child, we 
must look up with humble confidence to that Being, who has 
protected and comforted us in every danger and in every 
affliction we have known; to whose eye every moment of our 
lives has been exposed; He will not, He does not, forsake us now; 
I feel His consolations in my heart. I shall leave you, my child, 
still in His care; and though I depart from this world, I shall still 
be in His presence. Nay, weep not again, my Emily. In death 
there is nothing new or surprising, since we all know that we 
are bom to die; and nothing terrible to those who can confide 
in an all-powerful God. Had my life been spared now, after a 
very few years, in the course of nature, I must have resigned it: 
old age, with all its train of infirmity, its privations and its sor¬ 
rows, would have been mine; and then, at last, death would have 
come, and called forth the tears you now shed. Rather, my 
child, rejoice that I am saved from such suffering, and that I 
am permitted to die with a mind unimpaired, and sensible of 
the comforts of faith and of resignation.” 

St. Aubert paused, fatigued with speaking. Emily again 

endeavoured to assume an air of composure; and, in replying 

to what he had said, tried to soothe him with the belief that he 
had not spoken in vain. 

\\ hen he had reposed awhile he resumed the conversation. 

Let me return said he, “ to a subject which is very near my 
heart. I said I had a solemn promise to receive from you; let me 
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receive it now, before I explain the chief circumstance which it 
concerns; there are others, of which your peace requires that you 
should rest in ignorance. Promise, then, that you will perform 
exactly what I shall enjoin.” 

Emily, awed by the earnest solemnity of his manner, dried her 
tears, that had begun again to flow in spite of her efforts to 
suppress them, and, looking eloquently at St. Aubert, bound 
herself to do whatever he should require, by a vow, at which 
she shuddered, yet knew not why. 

He proceeded: 

“I know you too well, my Emily, to believe that you would 
break any promise, much less one thus solemnly given; your 
assurance gives me peace, and the observance of it is of the 
utmost importance to your tranquillity. Hear, then, what I 
am going to tell you. The closet which adjoins my chamber at 
La Vallee has a sliding board in the floor: you will know it by 
a remarkable knot in the wood, and by its being the next board, 
except one, to the wainscot which fronts the door. At the dis¬ 
tance of about a yard from that end, nearer the window, you 
will perceive a line across it, as if the plank had been joined. 
The way to open it is this: press your foot upon the line; the 
end of the board will then sink, and you may slide it with ease 
beneath the other. Below, you will see a hollow place. St. 
Aubert paused for breath, and Emily sat fixed in deep attention. 
“ Do you understand these directions, my dear ? ” said he. Emily, 
though scarcely able to speak, assured him that she did. 

“When you return home, then,” he added with a deep sigh— 

At the mention of her return home, all the melancholy cir¬ 
cumstances that must attend this return rushed upon her fancy; 
she burst into convulsive grief; and St. Aubert himself, affected 
beyond the resistance of the fortitude which he had at first 
summoned, wept with her. 

After some moments he composed himself. 

“My dear child,” said he, “be comforted. When I am gone, 
you will not be forsaken—I leave you only in the more immediate 
care of that Providence which has never yet forsaken me. Do 
not afflict me with this excess of grief; rather teach me by your 
example to bear my own.” He stopped again; and Emily, 
the more she endeavoured to restrain her emotion, found it 
the less possible to do so. 

St. Aubert, who now spoke with pain, resumed the subject. 
“That closet, my dear,—when you return home, go to it; and 
beneath the board I have described you will find a packet of 
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written papers. Attend to me now, f T or , ,P™” lse T . y p 0 " 
have given particularly relates to what I shall direct. Thes 
papers you must ) bum-and, solemnly I command you, without 

examining them .” , . 

Emily’s surprise for a moment overcame her gnef, and sne 

ventured to ask why this must be. . . 

St. Aubert replied, that, if it had been right for him to explain 
his reasons, her late promise would have been unnecessarily 
exacted. “ It is sufficient for you, my love, to have a deep sense 
of the importance of observing me in this instance. 

St. Aubert proceeded: “Under that board you will also find 
about two hundred louis-d’ors wrapped in a silk purse. Indeed, 
it was to secure whatever money might be in the chateau, that 
this secret place was contrived, at a time when the province was 
overrun by troops of men who took advantage of the tumults 

and became plunderers. _ 

“But I have yet another promise to receive from you, which 
is—that you will never, whatever may be your future circum¬ 
stances, sell the chateau.” St. Aubert even enjoined her, 
whenever she might marry, to make it an article in her contract, 
that the chateau should always be hers. 

He then gave her a more minute account of his present cir¬ 
cumstances than he had yet done; adding, “The two hundred 
louis, with what money you will now find in my purse, is all 
the ready money I have to leave you. I have told you how I 
am circumstanced with M. Motteville at Paris. Ah, my child! 
I leave you poor—but not destitute,” he added, after a long 
pause. 

Emily could make no reply to anything he now said, but 
kneeled at the bedside, with her face upon the quilt, weeping 
over the hands he held there. 

After this conversation the mind of St. Aubert appeared to 
be much more at ease: but exhausted by the effort of speaking, he 
sunk into a kind of doze; and Emily continued to watch and weep 
beside him, till a gentle tap at the chamber-door roused her. 

It was La Voisin, come to say that a confessor from the neigh¬ 
bouring convent was below, ready to attend St. Aubert. Emily 
would not suffer her father to be disturbed, but desired that the 
priest might not leave the cottage. 

When St. Aubert awoke from this doze, his senses were con- 
used, and it was some moments before he recovered them suffi¬ 
ciently to know that it was Emily who sat beside him. He 
then moved his lips, and stretched forth his hand to her; as she 
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received which, she sunk back in her chair, overcome by the 
impression of death on his countenance. In a few minutes he 
recovered his voice, and Emily then asked if he wished to see 
the confessor: he replied that he did: and when the holy father 
appeared she withdrew. They remained alone together above 
half an hour. When Emily was called in, she found St. Aubert 
more agitated than when she had left him, and she gazed with a 
slight degree of resentment at the friar, as the cause of this; 
who, however, looked mildly and mournfully at her, and turned 
away. St. Aubert in a tremulous voice said he wished her to 
join in prayer with him, and asked if La Voisin would do so too. 
The old man and his daughter came: they both wept, and 
kneeled with Emily round the bed, while the holy father read m 
a solemn voice the service for the dying. St. Aubert lay with a 
serene countenance, and seemed to join fervently m the devotioni, 
while tears often stole from beneath his closed eyelids, and 

Emily’s sobs more than once interrupted the service. 

When it was concluded, and extreme unction had been 
administered, the friar withdrew St. Aubert then made a sign 
for La Voisin to come nearer. He gave him his hand, and was 
for a moment silent. At length he said in a trembling voice, 
“My good friend, our acquaintance has been short, but long 
enough to give you an opportunity of showing me much kind 
attention. I cannot doubt that you will extend this kindness to 
my daughter when I am gone; she will have need of it. I en¬ 
trust her to your care during the few days she will remain here. 
I need say no more—you know the feelings °f a father, for you 
have children: mine would be indeed severe, if I had less confi¬ 
dence in you.” He paused. . ■ 

La Voisin assured him, and his tears bore testimony to his 

sincerity, that he would do all he could to soften her affliction, 
and that, if St. Aubert wished it, he would even attend her into 
Gascony—an offer so pleasing to St. Aubert, that he had scarcely 
words to acknowledge his sense of the old man s kindness, or 
to tell him that he accepted it—The scene that followed be¬ 
tween St. Aubert and Emily affected La Voisin so much that 
he quitted the chamber, and she was again left alone with her 
father, whose spirits seemed fainting fast: but neither his senses 
nor his voice yet failed him; and at intervals he employed much 
of these last awful moments in advising his daughter as to her 
future conduct. Perhaps he never had thought more justly, 

or expressed himself more clearly, than he did now. . 

‘Above all, my dear Emily,” said he, “do not indulge in the 
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pride of fine feeling, the romantic error of amiable minds. Those 
who really possess sensibility ought early to be taught that it 
is a dangerous quality, which is continually extracting the excess 
of misery or delight from every surrounding circumstance. 
And since, in our passage through this world, painful circum¬ 
stances occur more frequently than pleasing ones, and since our 
sense of evil is, I fear, more acute than our sense of good, we be¬ 
come the victims of our feelings, unless we can in some degree 
command them. I know you will say—for you are young, my 
Emily—I know you will say that you are contented sometimes to 
suffer, rather than to give up your refined sense of happiness at 
others; but when your mind has been long harassed by vicis¬ 
situde, you will be content to rest, and you will then recover from 
your delusion: you will perceive that the phantom of happiness 
is exchanged for the substance; for happiness arises in a state 
of peace, not of tumult: it is of a temperate and uniform nature, 
and can no more exist in a heart that is continually alive to 
minute circumstances, than in one that is dead to feeling You 
see, my dear, that though I would guard you against the & dangers 
of sensibility, I am not an advocate for apathy. At your age 
I should h^ve said that is a vice more hateful than all the errors 
of sensibility, and I say so still. I call it a vice, because it leads 
to positive evil In this however, it does no more than an 
ill-governed sensibility, which, by such a rule, might also be 
ailed a vice, but the evil of the former is of more general conse- 
“andh have exhaustedi myself,” said St. Aubert feebly, 

to vlr7? weaned >' 0U V my Emi| y’ but on a subject so important 
to your future comfort, I am anxious to be perfectly understood ” 

*■ “» — 

sible dTcould aid I h wouM W on! d ” 0t teaCh y ° U t0 become ™en- 
ceptibility and point out^ 7 ‘7 evils ° f sus ' 
my love, I conjure you of that Jit 1 ? ay - a%0ld . them. Beware, 

to the peace of J many personslbewam'n^b^ been ^ 

on the gracefulness of sensibility. If you tW 

your happiness is lost for ever ai . y ° U yie ^ t0 t ^ lls va mty, 

more valuable is the strength of senrihiTt rem S™ ber how much 

confound fortitude with apathy—anathv r Y ' D i° n0t> however > 

Remember, too, that one act of ft ° kn0W the virtue - 

usefulness—is worth all the abstract e ” Ce ~~° ne act of 

abstract sentiment in the world. 
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Sentiment is a disgrace instead of an ornament, unless it lead us 
to good actions. The miser, who thinks himself respectable 
merely because he possesses wealth, and thus mistakes the means 
of doing good for the actual accomplishment of it, is not more 
blameable than the man of sentiment without active virtue. 
You may have observed persons who delight so much in this 
sort of sensibility to sentiment, which excludes that to the calls 
of any practical virtue, that they turn from the distressed, and, 
because their sufferings are painful to be contemplated, do not 
endeavour to relieve them. How despicable is that humanity 
which can be contented to pity where it might assuage! ” 

St. Aubert, some time after, spoke of Madame Cheron, his 

sister. 

“Let me inform you of a circumstance that nearly affects 
your welfare,” he added. “We have, you know, had little 
intercourse for some years, but as she is now your only female 
relation, I have thought it proper to consign you to her care, as 
you will see in my will, till you are of age, and to recommend 
you to her protection afterwards. She is not exactly the person 
to whom I would have committed my Emily; but I had no 
alternative, and I believe her to be, upon the whole, a good kind 
of woman. I need not recommend it to your prudence, my love, 
to endeavour to conciliate her kindness—you will do this for his 
sake who has often wished to do so for yours.” 

Emily assured him that whatever he requested she^ would 

religiously perform to the utmost of her ability. “Alas! added 

she, in a voice interrupted by sighs, “that will soon be all which 
remains for me. It will be almost my only consolation to fulfil 
your wishes.” 

St. Aubert looked up silently in her face, as if he could have 
spoken; but his spirit sunk awhile, and his eyes became heavy 
and dull. She felt that look at her heart. 

“My dear father!” she exclaimed; and then, checking herself, 
pressed his hand closer and hid her face with her handkerchief. 
Her tears were concealed, but St. Aubert heard her convulsive 
sobs. His spirits returned. 

“0 my child!” said he faintly, “let my consolation be yours. 
I die in peace; for I know that I am about to return to the bosom 
of my Father, who will still be our Father when I am gone. 
Always trust in Him, my love, and He will support you in these 
moments, as He supports me.” 

Emily could only listen and weep, but the extreme composure 
of his manner, and the faith and hope he expressed, somewhat 
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soothed her anguish. Yet whenever she looked upon his ema¬ 
ciated countenance, and saw the lines of death beginning to 
prevail over it—saw his sunk eyes still bent on her, and their 
heavy lids pressing to a close—there was a pang in her heart, 
such as defied expression, though it required filial virtue like 
hers to forbear the attempt. 

He desired once more to bless her. 

“Where are you, my dear?” said he, as he stretched forth 
his hands. 

Emily had turned to the window that he might not perceive 
her anguish; she now understood that his sight had failed him. 

When he had given her his blessing—and it seemed to be the 
last effort of expiring life—he sunk back on his pillow. She 
kissed his forehead—the damps of death had settled there— 
and, forgetting her fortitude for a moment, her tears mingled 
with them. St. Aubert lifted up his eyes; the spirit of a father 
returned to them, but it quickly vanished, and he spoke no more. 

St. Aubert lingered till about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and thus gradually sinking into death, he expired without a 
struggle or a sigh. 

Emily was led from the chamber by La Voisin and his daughter, 
who did what they could to comfort her. The old man sat and 
wept with her. Agnes was more erroneously officious. 


CHAPTER VIII 

O’er him, whose doom thy virtues grieve, 

Aerial forms shall sit at eve. 

And bend t^e pensive head. 

Collins. 

The monk who had before appeared, returned in the evening to 
offer consolation to Emily, and brought a kind message from the 
lady abbess, inviting her to the convent. Emily, though she 
did not accept the offer, returned an answer expressive °of her 
gratitude. The holy conversation of the friar, whose mild 
benevolence of manners bore some resemblance to those of St 

di U e BeinTwho the ™ lence ° f her grief, and lifted her heart to 
the Being who, extending through all place and all eternity 

looks on the events of this little world as on the shadows of a 

moment, and beholds equally, and in the same instant, the soul 
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that has passed the gates of death and that which stills lingers 
in the body. 

“In the sight of God,” said Emily, “my dear father now exists 
as truly as he yesterday existed to me. It is to me only that 
he is dead—to God and to himself he yet lives! ” 

The good monk left her more tranquil than she had been 
since St. Aubert died; and before she retired to her little cabin 
for the night, she trusted herself so far as to visit the corpse. 
Silent, and without weeping, she stood by its side. The features, 
placid and serene, told the nature of the last sensations that 
had lingered in the now deserted frame. For a moment she 
turned away, in horror of the stillness in which death had fixed 
that countenance, never till now seen otherwise than animated; 
then gazed on it with a mixture of doubt and awful astonishment. 
Her reason could scarcely overcome an involuntary and un¬ 
accountable expectation of seeing that beloved countenance 
still susceptible. She continued to gaze wildly; took up the 
cold hand; spoke—still gazed; and then burst into a transport 
of grief. La Voisin, hearing her sobs, came into the room to 
lead her away; but she heard nothing, and only begged that 
he would leave her. 

Again alone, she indulged her tears; and when the gloom of 
evening obscured the chamber, and almost veiled from her eyes 
the object of her distress, she still hung over the body; till her 
spirits at length were exhausted, and she became tranquil. La 
Voisin again knocked at the door, and entreated that she would 
come to the common apartment. Before she went she kissed the 
lips of St. Aubert, as she was wont to do when she bade him good¬ 
night. Again she kissed them. Her heart felt as if it would 
break: a few tears of agony started to her eyes—she looked 
up to heaven—then at St. Aubert—and left the room. 

Retired to her lonely cabin, her melancholy thoughts still 
hovered round the body of her deceased parent; and when she 
sunk into a kind of slumber, the images of her waking mind 
still haunted her fancy. She thought she saw her father ap¬ 
proaching her with a benign countenance: then, smiling mourn¬ 
fully and pointing upwards, his lips moved; but instead of words, 
she heard sweet music borne on the distant air, and presently 
saw his features glow with the mild rapture of a superior being. 
The strain seemed to swell louder, and she awoke. The vision 
was gone; but music yet came to her ear in strains such as angels 
might breathe. She doubted, listened, raised herself in the bed, 
and again listened. It was music and not an illusion of her 

1)865 
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imagination. After a solemn steady harmony, it paused—then 
rose again in mournful sweetness,—and then died, in a cadence 
that seemed to bear away the listening soul to heaven. She 
instantly remembered the music of the preceding night with 
the strange circumstances related by La Voisin, and the affecting 
conversation it had led to concerning the state of departed spirits. 

All that St. Aubert had said on that subject now pressed upon 
her heart, and overwhelmed it. What a change in a few hours! 
He, who then could not conjecture, was now made acquainted 
with truth—was himself become one of the departed! As she 
listened, she was chilled with superstitious awe; her tears 
stopped; and she rose, and went to the window. All without 
was obscured in shade: but Emily, turning her eyes from the 
massy darkness of the woods, whose waving outline appeared 
on the horizon, saw, on the left, that effulgent planet which the 
old man had pointed out, setting over the woods. She remem¬ 
bered what he had said concerning it; and the music now coming 
at intervals on the air, she unclosed the casement to listen to 
the strains, that soon gradually sunk to a greater distance, and 
tried to discover whence they came. The obscurity prevented 
her from distinguishing any object on the green platform below; 
and the sounds became fainter and fainter, till they softened 
into silence. She listened, but they returned no more. Soon 
after she observed the planet trembling between the fringed tops 
of the woods, and in the next moment sink behind them. Chilled 
with a melancholy awe, she retired once more to her bed, and 
at length forgot for a while her sorrows in sleep. 

On the following morning she was visited by a sister of the 
convent, who came with kind offices and a second invitation from 
the lady abbess; and Emily, though she could not forsake the 
cottage while the remains of her father were in it, consented 
however painful such a visit must be in the present state of her 
spirits, to pay her respects to the abbess in the evening 

tw h0U ^ bd T sunset U Voisin showed her the way 

°f, te woods t0 the co " v “ t . which stood in a small bay of 

Emilv h^ rr \ nea h’ C T u y a W00d y amphitheatre; and 
i-mily, had she been less unhappy, would havp 

occupied by one sad idea-and thpfp t h thoughts were now 
colourless and wTthout for^ The beU ^ * her 
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funeral note for St. Aubert:—little incidents affect a mind 
enervated by sorrow. Emily struggled against the sickening 
faintness that came over her, and was led into the presence of 
the abbess, who received her with an air of maternal tenderness— 
an air of such gentle solicitude and consideration as touched 
her with an instantaneous gratitude; her eyes were filled with 
tears; and the words she would have spoken faltered on her lips. 
The abbess led her to a seat, and sat down beside her; still holding 
her hand, and regarding her in silence, as Emily dried her tears 
and attempted to speak. 

“Be composed, my daughter,” said the abbess in a soothing 
voice; “do not speak yet; I know all you would say. Your 
spirits must be soothed. We are going to prayers: will you attend 
our evening service? It is comfortable, my child, to look up in 
our afflictions to a Father who sees and pities us, and who 
chastens in His mercy.” 

Emily’s tears flowed again; but a thousand sweet emotions 
mingled with them. The abbess suffered her to weep without 
interruption, and watched over her with a look of benignity that 
might have characterized the countenance of a guardian angel. 
Emily, when she became tranquil, was encouraged to speak 
without reserve, and to mention the motive that made her un¬ 
willing to quit the cottage; which the abbess did not oppose 
even by a hint; but praised the filial piety of her conduct, and 
added a hope that she would pass a few days at the convent 
before she returned to La Vallee. 

“You must allow yourself a little time to recover from your 
first shock, my daughter, before you encounter a second; I will 
not affect to conceal from you how much I know your heart 
must suffer on returning to the scene of your former happiness. 
Here you will have all that quiet, and sympathy, and religion 
can give to restore your spirits. But come,” added she, observ¬ 
ing the tears swell in Emily’s eyes, “we will go to the chapel.” 

Emily followed to the parlour, where the nuns were assembled; 
to whom the abbess committed her, saying, “This is a daughter 
for whom I have much esteem; be a sister to her.” They passed 
on in a train to the chapel, where the solemn devotion with 
which the service was performed elevated her mind, and brought 
to it the comforts of faith and resignation. 

Twilight came on before the abbess’s kindness would suffer 
Emily to depart; when she left the convent, with a heart much 
lighter than she had entered it, and was reconducted by La 
Voisin through the woods, the pensive gloom of which was in 
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unison with the temper of her mind; and she pursued the little 
wild path in musing silence, till her guide suddenly stopped, 
looked round, and then struck out of the path into the high 
grass, saying he had mistaken the road. 

He now walked on quickly; and Emily, proceeding with diffi¬ 
culty over the obscured and uneven ground, was left at some 
distance, till her voice arrested him; who seemed unwilling to 
stop, and still hurried on. 

“If you are in doubt about the way,” said Emily, “had we 
not better inquire it at the chateau yonder, between the trees?” 

“No,” replied La Voisin; “there is no occasion. When we 
reach that brook, ma’amselle,—(you see the light upon the water 
there, beyond the woods)—when we reach that brook, we shall 
be at home presently: I don’t know how I happened to mistake 
the path: I seldom come this way after sunset.” 

“ It is solitary enough,” said Emily, “ but you have no banditti 
here?” 

“No, ma’amselle—no banditti.” 

“What are you afraid of then, my good friend?—you are not 
superstitious?” 

“No, not superstitious,—but, to tell you the truth, lady, 
nobody likes to go near the chateau after dusk.” 

“By whom is it inhabited,” said Emily, “that it is so 
formidable?” 

“Why, ma’amselle, it is scarcely inhabited; for our lord the 
Marquis, and the lord of all these fine woods too, is dead. He 
had not once been in it for these many years; and his people 
who have the care of it live in a cottage close by.” 

Emily now understood this to be the chateau which La Voisin 

had formerly pointed out as having belonged to the Marquis 

ViHeroi, on the mention of which her father had been so much 
affected. 


“Ah! it is a desolate place now,” continued La Voisin; “and 
such a grand fine place as I remember it! ” 

Emily inquired what had occasioned this lamentable change; 
but the old man was silent: and Emily, whose interest was awak- 
ened by the fear he had expressed, and above all by a recollection 
of her fathers agitation repeated the question, and added, 
you are neither afraid of the inhabitants, my good friend, 

happens k that you d - d * p- 

if you'knew whTt I T * Httle - l up * rstitious - ma’amselle; and 
you knew what I do, you might be so too. Strange things 
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have happened there. Monsieur, your good father, appeared 
to have known the late Marchioness.” 

“Pray inform me what did happen,” said Emily with much 
emotion. 

“Alas! ma’amselle,” answered La Voisin, “inquire no further: 
it is not for me to lay open the domestic secrets of my lord.” 

Emily, surprised by the old man’s words and his manner of 
delivering them, forbore to repeat her question: a nearer interest, 
the remembrance of St. Aubert, occupied her thoughts; and she 
was led to recollect the music she heard on the preceding night, 
which she mentioned to La Voisin. 

“You was not alone, ma’amselle, in this,” he replied; “I 
heard it too; but I have so often heard it, at the same hour, that 
I was scarcely surprised.” 

“You doubtless believe this music to have some connection 
with the chateau,” said Emily suddenly; “and are therefore 
superstitious?” 

“It may be so, ma’amselle; but there are other circumstances 
belonging to that chateau which I remember, and sadly too! ” 

A heavy sigh followed: but Emily’s delicacy restrained the 
curiosity these words revived, and she inquired no further. 

On reaching the cottage, all the violence of her grief returned : 
it seemed as if she had escaped its heavy pressure only while 
she was removed from the object of it. She passed immediately 
to the chamber where the remains of her father were laid, and 
yielded to all the anguish of hopeless grief. 

La Voisin at length persuaded her to leave the room, and 
she returned to her own; where, exhausted by the sufferings of 
the day, she soon fell into deep sleep, and awoke considerably 
refreshed. 

When the dreadful hour arrived in which the remains of St. 
Aubert were to be taken from her for ever, she went alone to the 
chamber to look upon his countenance yet once again; and La 
Voisin, who had waited patiently below stairs till her despair 
should subside, with the respect due to grief, forbore to interrupt 
the indulgence of it, till surprise at the length of her stay, and 
then apprehension, overcame his delicacy, and he went to lead 
her from the chamber. 

Having tapped gently at the door without receiving an answer, 
he listened attentively; but all was still—no sigh, no sob of 
anguish was heard. Yet more alarmed by this silence, he 
opened the door, and found Emily lying senseless across the foot 
of the bed, near which stood the coffin. 
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His calls procured assistance, and she was carried to her room, 
where proper applications at length restored her. 

During her state of insensibility, La Voisin had given directions 
for the coffin to be closed, and he succeeded in persuading Emily 
to forbear revisiting the chamber. 

She, indeed, felt herself unequal to this, and also perceived 
the necessity of sparing her spirits, and collecting fortitude 
sufficient to bear her through the approaching scene. 

St. Aubert had given a particular injunction that his remains 
should be interred in the church of the convent of St. Clair, and, 
in mentioning the north chancel, near the ancient tomb of the 
Villerois, had pointed out the exact spot where he wished to be 
laid. 

The superior had granted this place for the interment; and 
thither, therefore, the sad procession now moved; which was 
met at the gates by the venerable priest, followed by a train 
of friars. 

Every person who heard the solemn chant of the anthem, and 
the peal of the organ, that struck up when the body entered the 
church, and saw also the feeble steps and the assumed tran¬ 
quillity of Emily, gave her involuntary tears. She shed none; 
but walked, her face partly shaded by a thin black veil, between 
two persons who supported her, preceded by the abbess, and 

followed by nuns, whose plaintive voices mellowed the swelling 
harmony of the dirge. 

When the procession came to the grave, the music ceased. 

Emily drew the veil entirely over her face, and in a momentary 

_ . rest of the service, her sobs 

were distinctly audible. 


i # .. i> ■ * ^ ^ Emily again commanded 
her feelings, till the coffin was let down, and she heard the earth 

rank on its lid : then as she shuddered, a groan burst from her 

heart, and she leaned for support on the person who stood next 

her ‘ « n - a ew moments she recovered; and when she heard 
those affecting and sublime words—“His body is buried in 

Ee^ S t^. retUrnS t0 Him that S- ” her anguish 


a J h tK bbe !i S ed her J from the church into her own parlou 
1 there administered all the consolations that reli^km an 

gentle sympathy can give. Emily struggled against the D re 
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convent; and Emily, who had no wish to return to the cottage, 
the scene of all her sufferings, had leisure, now that no immediate 
care pressed upon her attention, to feel the indisposition which 
disabled her from immediately travelling. 

Meanwhile the maternal kindness of the abbess and the gentle 
attentions of the nuns did all that was possible towards soothing 
her spirits and restoring her health. But the latter was too 
deeply wounded, through the medium of her mind, to be quickly 
revived. She lingered for some weeks at the convent under the 
influence of a slow fever, wishing to return home, yet unable 
to return thither—often even reluctant to leave the spot where 
her father’s relics were deposited, and sometimes soothing herself 
with the consideration that, if she died here, her remains would 
repose beside those of St. Aubert. 

In the meantime she sent letters to Madame Cheron and to the 
old housekeeper, informing them of the sad event that had taken 
place, and her own situation. From her aunt she received an 
answer, abounding more in commonplace condolement than 
in traits of real sorrow, which assured her that a servant should 
be sent to conduct her to La Vallee, for that her own time was so 
much occupied by company, that she had no leisure to undertake 
so long a journey. 

However Emily might prefer La Vallee to Toulouse, she 
could not be insensible to the indecorous and unkind conduct 
of her aunt in suffering her to return thither, where she had no 
longer a relation to console and protect her—a conduct which 
was the more culpable since St. Aubert had appointed Madame 
Cheron the guardian of his orphan daughter. 

Madame Cheron’s servant made the attendance of the good 
La Voisin unnecessary; and Emily, who felt sensibly her obli¬ 
gations to him for all his kind attention to her late father, as 
well as to herself, was glad to spare him a long, and what, at 
his time of life, must have been a troublesome journey. 

During her stay at the convent the peace and sanctity that 
reigned within, the tranquil beauty of the scenery without, and 
the delicate attentions of the abbess and the nuns, were cir¬ 
cumstances so soothing to her mind that they almost tempted 
her to leave a world where she had lost her dearest friends, and 
devote herself to the cloister in a spot rendered sacred to her by 
containing the tomb of St. Aubert. The pensive enthusiasm, 
too, so natural to her temper, had spread a beautiful illusion 
over the sanctified retirement of a nun, that almost hid from 
her view the selfishness of its security. But the touches which 
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a melancholy fancy, slightly tinctured with superstition, gave 
to the monastic scene, began to fade as her spirits revived, and 
brought once more to her heart an image which had only tran¬ 
siently been banished thence. By this she was silently awakened 
to hope, and comfort, and sweet affections; visions of happiness 
gleamed faintly at a distance, and though she knew them to be 
illusions, she could not resolve to shut them out for ever. It 
was the remembrance of Valancourt—of his taste, his genius, 
and of the countenance which glowed with both—that perhaps 
alone determined her to return to the world. The grandeur 
and sublimity of the scenes amidst which they had first met 
had fascinated her fancy, and had imperceptibly contributed to 
render Valancourt more interesting by seeming to communicate 
to him somewhat of their own character. The esteem, too, which 
St. Aubert had repeatedly expressed for him sanctioned this 
kindness. But though his countenance and manner had con¬ 
tinually expressed his admiration of her, he had not otherwise 
declared it; and even the hope of seeing him again was so dis¬ 
tant that she was scarcely conscious of it—stiii less that it 
influenced her conduct on this occasion. 

It was several days after the arrival of Madame Cheron’s 
servant before Emily was sufficiently recovered to undertake 
the journey to La Vallee. On the evening preceding her de¬ 
parture she went to the cottage to take leave of La Voisin and 
his family, and to make them a return for their kindness. The 
old man she found sitting on a bench at his door, between his 
daughter and his son-in-law, who was just returned from his 
daily labour, and who was playing upon a pipe that in tone 
resembled an oboe. A flask of wine stood beside the old man, 
and before him a small table with fruit and bread, round which 
stood several of his grandsons, fine rosy children, who were taking 
their supper as their mother distributed it. On the edge of 
the little green that spread before the cottage were cattle and a 
few sheep reposing under the trees. The landscape was touched 
with the mellow light of the evening sun, whose long slanting 
beams played through a vista of the woods, and lighted up the 
distant turrets of the chateau. She paused a moment, before 
she emerged from the shade, to gaze upon the happy group before 
her-on the complacency and ease of healthy age depictured 
on the countenance of La Voisin; the maternal tenderness of 
Agnes as she looked upon her children; and the innocency of in- 

lt the vene'hT m j heir smiks ' Emil X >°°kcd again 

at the venerable old man and at the cottage. The memory of 
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her father rose with full force upon her mind, and she hastily 
stepped forward, afraid to trust herself with a longer pause. 
She took an affectionate and affecting leave of La Voisin and his 
family; he seemed to love her as his daughter, and shed tears. 
Emily shed many. She avoided going into the cottage, since she 
knew it would revive emotions such as she could not now endure. 

One painful scene yet awaited her—for she determined to 
visit again her father’s grave; and that she might not be inter¬ 
rupted or observed in the indulgence of her melancholy tender¬ 
ness, she deferred her visit till every inhabitant of the convent, 
except the nun who promised to bring her the key of the church, 
should be retired to rest. 

Emily remained in her chamber till she heard the convent bell 
strike twelve, when the nun came, as she had appointed, with the 
key of a private door that opened into the church; and they 
descended together the narrow winding staircase that led thither. 

The nun offered to accompany Emily to the grave, adding: 
“It is melancholy to go alone at this hour”; but the former, 
thanking her for the consideration, could not consent to have 
any witness of her sorrow; and the sister, having unlocked the 
door, gave her the lamp. 

“You will remember, sister,” said she, “that in the east aisle, 
which you must pass, is a newly-opened grave; hold the light to 
the ground, that you may not stumble over the loose earth.” 

Emily, thanking her again, took the lamp, and, stepping into 
the church, Sister Mariette departed. 

But Emily paused a moment at the door: a sudden fear came 
over her, and she returned to the foot of the staircase, where, 
as she heard the steps of the nun ascending, and, while she held 
up the lamp, saw her black veil waving over the spiral balusters, 
she was tempted to call her back. While she hesitated, the 
veil disappeared; and in the next moment, ashamed of her fears, 
she returned to the church. The cold air of the aisles chilled 
her; and their deep silence and extent, feebly shone upon 
by the moonlight that streamed through a Gothic window, 
would at any other time have awed her into superstition; now 
grief occupied all her attention. She scarcely heard the whis¬ 
pering echoes of her own steps, or thought of the open grave till 
she found herself almost on its brink. A friar of the convent 
had been buried there on the preceding evening, and, as she had 
sat alone in her chamber at twilight, she heard at a distance the 
monks chanting the requiem for his soul. This brought freshly 
to her memory the circumstances of her father’s death: and 

805 ’ 
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as the voices, mingling with a low querulous peal of the organ, 
swelled faintly, gloomy and affecting visions had arisen upon 
her mind. Now she remembered them; and turning aside to 
avoid the broken ground, these recollections made her pass on 
with quicker steps to the grave of St. Aubert; when, in the moon¬ 
light that fell athwart a remote part of the aisle, she thought 
she saw a shadow gliding between the pillars. She stopped to 
listen; and not hearing any footsteps, believed that her fancy 
had deceived her, and, no longer apprehensive of being observed, 
proceeded. St. Aubert was buried beneath a plain marble, 
bearing little more than his name and the date of his birth and 
death, near the foot of the stately monument of the Villerois. 
Emily remained at his grave till a chime that called the monks 
to early prayers warned her to retire; then she wept over it a 
last farewell, and forced herself from the spot. After this hour 
of melancholy indulgence, she was refreshed by a deeper sleep 
than she had experienced for a long time; and on awakening, 
her mind was more tranquil and resigned than it had been since 
St. Aubert’s death. 


But when the moment of her departure from the convent 
arrived, all her grief returned: the memory of the dead, and the 
kindness of the living, attached her to the place; and for the 
sacred spot where her father’s remains were interred, she seemed 
to feel all those tender affections which we conceive for home. 
The abbess repeated many kind assurances of regard at their 
parting, and pressed her to return, if ever she should find her 
condition elsewhere unpleasant; many of the nuns also expressed 
unaffected regret at her departure; and Emily left the convent 

w ^ m ^ ny , tears>and followed by sincere wishes for her happiness. 

She had travelled several leagues, before the scenes of the 
country through which she passed had power to rouse her for a 

iT T l ^\ dee P me lancholy into which she was sunk; 
and when they did it was only to remind her that on the last 
view of them St. Aubert was at her side, and to call up to her 
remembrance the remarks he had delivered on similar scenery. 

hus, without any particular occurrence, passed the dav in 
languor and dejection. She slept that night in a town on the 

‘"S"'**’ *"» ” following morning onloj 

objects of former times began to Dress Zn k the weI1 J kn0 !™ 
them, reflections that awakened 
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Often, while she looked through her tears upon the wild grandeur 
of the Pyrenees, now varied with the rich lights and shadows of 
evening, she remembered that, when last she saw them, her 
father partook with her of the pleasure they inspired. Suddenly 
some scene which he had particularly pointed out to her would 
present itself, and the sick languor of despair would steal upon 
her heart. “There!” she would exclaim, “there are the very 
cliffs, there the wood of pines, which he looked at with such 
delight as we passed this road together for the last time! There, 
too, under the crag of that mountain, is the cottage, peeping 
from among the cedars, which he bade me remember, and copy 
with my pencil! 0 my father, shall I never see you more! ” 

As she drew near the chateau, these melancholy memorials 
of past times multiplied. At length the chateau itself appeared, 
amid the glowing beauty of St. Aubert’s favourite landscape. 
This was an object which called for fortitude, not for tears: 
Emily dried hers, and prepared to meet with calmness the trying 
moment of her return to that home where there was no longer a 
parent to welcome her. “Yes,” said she; “let me not forget the 
lessons he has taught me! How often he has pointed out the 
necessity of resisting even virtuous sorrow! how often we have 
admired together the greatness of a mind that can at once suffer 
and reason! O my father! if you are permitted to look down 
upon your child, it will please you to see that she remembers, 
and endeavours to practise, the precepts you have given her.” 

A turn on the road now allowed a nearer view of the chateau; 
the chimneys, tipped with light, rising from behind St. Aubert’s 
favourite oaks, whose foliage partly concealed the lower part 
of the building. Emily could not suppress a heavy sigh. “This, 
too, was his favourite hour!” said she, as she gazed upon the 
long evening shadows stretched athwart the landscape. “How 
deep the repose! how lovely the scene!—lovely and tranquil as 
in former days!” 

Again she resisted the pressure of sorrow till her ear caught 
the gay melody of the dance, which she had so often listened to 
as she walked with St. Aubert on the margin of the Garonne; 
when all her fortitude forsook her; and she continued to weep 
till the carriage stopped at the little gate that opened upon what 
was now her own territory. She raised her eyes on the sudden 
stoppage of the carriage, and saw her father’s old housekeeper 
coming to open the gate. Manchon also came running and 
barking before her, and when his young mistress alighted, fawned 
and played round her, gasping with joy. 
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“Dear ma’amselle!” said Theresa, and paused, and looked 
as if she would have offered something of condolement to Emily, 
whose tears now prevented reply. The dog still fawned and ran 
round her, and then flew towards the carriage with a short quick 
bark. 

“Ah, ma’amselle! my poor master!” said Theresa, whose 
feelings were more awakened than her delicacy; “Manchon’s 
gone to look for him.” 

Emily sobbed aloud; and on looking towards the carriage, 
which still stood with the door open, saw the animal spring 
into it, and instantly leap out, and then, with his nose on the 
ground, run round the horses. 

“Don’t cry so, ma’amselle,” said Theresa; “it breaks my heart 
to see you.” The dog now came running to Emily, then returned 
to the carriage, and then back again to her, whining and dis¬ 
contented. “Poor rogue!” said Theresa, “thou hast lost thy 
master—thou mayst well cry! But come, my dear young lady, 
be comforted. What shall I get to refresh you ? ” 

Emily gave her hand to the old servant, and tried to restrain 
her grief, while she made some kind inquiries concerning her 
health. But she still lingered in the walk which led to the 
chateau—for within was no person to meet her with the kiss 
of affection: her own heart no longer palpitated with impatient 
joy to meet again the well-known smile; and she dreaded to sec 
objects which would recall the full remembrance of her former 
happiness. She moved slowly towards the door, paused, went 
on, and paused again. How silent, how forsaken, how forlorn. 

t l'? 11 ap PT ! Tremblin S to enter it, yet blaming 

herself for delaying what she could not avoid, she at length 

passed into the hall, crossed it with a hurried step as if afmid 

o oo roun , and opened the door of that room which she was 

rhe & loom of evenin g gave solemnity 

t her'heart thT'T I?" “ ha PP- times, sprite eloquently 
it in a h wfnH n Sh n- a n ed herSdf ’ wlthout immediately observing 
Auben had ofien” ? Upon the S arder b and where St 

composed; and when Theresa iftersTelniThe b^ 
m her lady’s room, again appeared deposited 

spirits as to be able to converse with her *° hei 

have made up the green bed for you, ma’amselle,” said 
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Theresa, as she set the coffee upon the table: “I thought you 
would like it better than your own now, but I little thought, this 
day month, that you would come back alone. A-well-a-day! 
the news almost broke my heart when it did come. Who would 
have believed that my poor master, when he went from home, 
would never return again!” 

Emily hid her face with her handkerchief, and waved her hand. 

“ Do taste the coffee,” said Theresa. “ My dear young lady, be 
comforted—we must all die. My dear master is a saint above.” 

Emily took the handkerchief from her face, and raised her 
eyes, full of tears, towards heaven. Soon after she dried them, 
and in a calm but tremulous voice began to inquire concerning 
some of her late father’s pensioners. 

“ Alas-a-day! ” said Theresa, as she poured out the coffee and 
handed it to her mistress, “all that could come have been here 
every day to inquire after you and my master.” She then pro¬ 
ceeded to tell, that some were dead whom they had left well; 
and others, who were ill, had recovered. “ And see, ma’amselle,” 
added Theresa; “there is old Mary coming up the garden now; 
she has looked every day these three years as if she would die, 
yet she is alive still. She has seen the chaise at the door, and 
knows you are come home.” 

The sight of this poor old woman would have been too much 
for Emily, and she begged Theresa would go and tell her that 
she was too ill to see any person that night. “To-morrow I 
shall be better, perhaps; but give her this token of my remem¬ 
brance.” 

Emily sat for some time given up to sorrow. Not an object 
on which her eye glanced but awakened some remembrance that 
led immediately to the subject of her grief. Her favourite 
plants, which St. Aubert had taught her to nurse; the little 
drawings that adorned the room, which his taste had instructed 
her to execute; the books that he had selected for her use, and 
which they had read together; her musical instruments, whose 
sounds he loved so well, and which he sometimes awakened 
himself—every object gave new force to sorrow. At length 
she roused herself from this melancholy indulgence; and summon¬ 
ing all her resolution, stepped forward to go into those forlorn 
rooms, which, though she dreaded to enter, she knew would yet 
more powerfully affect her if she delayed to visit them. 

Having passed through the greenhouse, her courage for a 
moment forsook her when she opened the door of the library; 
and perhaps, the shade which evening and the foliage of the trees 
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near the windows threw across the room, heightened the solem¬ 
nity of her feelings on entering that apartment where everything 
spoke of her father. There was an arm-chair in which he used 
to sit: she shrunk when she observed it; for she had so often seen 
him seated there, and the idea of him rose so distinctly to her 
mind, that she almost fancied she saw him before her. But 
she checked the illusions of a distempered imagination, though 
she could not subdue a certain degree of awe which now mingled 
with her emotions. She walked slowly to the chair, and seated 
herself in it. There was a reading-desk before it, on which lay 
a book, open, as it had been left by her father. It was some 
moments before she recovered courage enough to examine it; 
and when she looked at the open page, she immediately recol- 
lected that St. Aubert, on the evening before his departure from 
the chateau had read to her some passages from this his favourite 
author. The circumstances now affected her extremely: she 
looked at the page wept and looked again. To her the book 
appeared sacred and invaluable; and she would not have moved 

nf’t°h r . C r T I P,^ e u which he had left open, for the treasures 
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Perceiving her spirits unequal to the task she had assigned 
herself, of visiting the deserted rooms of the chateau this night, 
when she left the library she walked into the garden, and down 
to the terrace that overhung the river. The sun was now set; 
but under the dark branches of the almond-trees was seen the 
saffron glow of the west, spreading beyond the twilight of middle 
air. The bat flitted silently by; and now and then the mourning 
note of the nightingale was heard. 

The circumstances of the hour brought to her recollection 
some lines which she had once heard St. Aubert recite on this 
very spot, and she had now a melancholy pleasure in repeating 
them. 


SONNET 

Now the bat circles on the breeze of eve. 

That creeps, in shuddering fits, along the wave. 

And trembles 'mid the woods and through the cave, 

Whose lonely sighs the wanderer deceive: 

For oft when Melancholy charms his mind. 

He thinks the Spirit of the rock he hears. 

Nor listens, but with sweetly-thrilling fears, 

To the low mystic murmurs of the wind. 

Now the bat circles; and the twilight-dew 

Falls silent round, and o'er the mountain-cliff, 

The gleaming wave, and far discover’d skiff. 

Spreads the grey veil of soft, harmonious hue. 

So falls o'er Grief the dew of Pity’s tear. 

Dimming her lonely visions of despair. 

Emily, wandering on, came to St. Aubert’s favourite plane- 
tree, where so often, at this hour, they had sat beneath the 
shade together, and with her dear mother so often had conversed 
on the subject of a future state. How often, too, had her father 
expressed the comfort he derived from believing that they should 
meet in another world! Emily, overcome by these recollections, 
left the plane-tree; and as she leaned pensively on the wall of 
the terrace, she observed a group of peasants dancing gaily 
on the banks of the Garonne, which spread in broad expanse 
below, and reflected the evening light. What a contrast they 
formed to the desolate, unhappy Emily! They were gay and 
debonnaire, as they were wont to be when she, too, was gay— 
when St. Aubert used to listen to their merry music, with a 
countenance beaming pleasure and benevolence. Emily, having 
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looked for a moment on this sprightly band, turned away, unable 
to bear the remembrances it excited; but where, alas! could she 
turn, and not meet new objects to give acuteness to grief! 

As she walked slowly towards the house, she was met by 
Theresa. 

“Dear ma’amselle,” said she, “I have been seeking you up and 
down this half-hour, and was afraid some accident had happened 
to you. How can you like to wander about so in this night air? 
Do come into the house. Think what my poor master would have 
said, if he could see you. I am sure, when my dear lady died, 
no gentleman could take it more to heart than he did; yet you 
know he seldom shed a tear.” 


“Pray, Theresa, cease,” said Emily, wishing to interrupt 
this ill-judged but well-meaning harangue. 

Theresa’s loquacity, however, was not to be silenced so easily. 
“And when you used to grieve so,” she added, “he often told 
you how wrong it was—for that my mistress was happy. And 
if she was happy, I am sure he is so too; for the prayers of the 
poor, they say, reach heaven.” 

During this speech, Emily had walked silently into the chateau, 
and Theresa lighted her across the hall into the common sitting- 
parlour, where she had laid the cloth with one solitary knife 
and fork for supper. Emily was in the room before she perceived 
that it was not her own apartment; but she checked the emotion 
which inclined her to leave it, and seated herself quietly by the 
little supper-table. Her father’s hat hung upon the opposite 
wa 1 : while she gazed at it a faintness came over her. Theresa 
ooked at her, and then at the object on which her eyes were 
settled,^and went to remove it; but Emily waved her hand. 

„ v 0 > sai ? she, „ et lt rema in; I am going to my chamber.” 
Nay, ma amselle, supper is ready ” 
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CHAPTER IX 

Can Music’s voice, can Beauty’s eye. 

Can Painting’s glowing hand, supply 
A charm so suited to my mind, 

As blows this hollow gust of wind; 

As drops this little weeping rill 

Soft tinkling down the moss-grown hill; 

While through the west, where sinks the crimson day. 

Meek Twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners grey ? 

Mason. 

Emily, some time after her return to La Vallee, received letters 
from her aunt, Madame Cheron, in which, after some common¬ 
place condolement and advice, she invited her to Toulouse, 
and added, that, as her late brother had entrusted Emily’s 
education to her, she should consider herself bound to overlook 
her conduct. Emily, at this time, wished only to remain at La 
Vallee, in the scenes of her early happiness, now rendered in¬ 
finitely dear to her, as the residence of those whom she had lost 
for ever; where she could weep unobserved, retrace their steps, 
and remember each minute particular of their manners. But 
she was equally anxious to avoid the displeasure of Madame 
Cheron. 

Though her affection would not suffer her to question, even 
for a moment, the propriety of St. Aubert’s conduct in appoint¬ 
ing Madame Cheron for her guardian, she was sensible that this 
step had made her happiness depend, in a great degree, on 
the humour of her aunt. In her reply she begged permission 
to remain at present at La Vallee; mentioning the extreme de¬ 
jection of her spirits, and the necessity she felt for quiet and re¬ 
tirement to restore them. These she knew were not to be found 
at Madame Cheron’s, whose inclinations led her into a life of 
dissipation, which her ample fortune encouraged. And, having 
given her answer, she felt somewhat more at ease. 

In the first days of her affliction she was visited by Monsieur 
Barreaux, a sincere mourner for St. Aubert. 

“I may well lament my friend,” said he, “for I shall never 
meet with his resemblance! If I could have found such a man 
in what is called society, I should not have left it.” 

M. Barreaux’s admiration of her father endeared him extreme¬ 
ly to Emily; whose heart found almost its first relief in conversing 
of her parents with a man whom she so much revered, and who, 
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though with such an ungracious appearance, possessed so much 
goodness of heart and delicacy of mind. 

Several weeks passed away in quiet retirement, and Emily’s 
affliction began to soften into melancholy. She could bear to 
read the books she had before read with her father—to sit in his 
chair in the library—to watch the flowers his hand had planted— 
to awaken the tones of that instrument his fingers had pressed, 
and sometimes even to play his favourite air. 

When her mind had recovered from the first shock of affliction, 
perceiving the danger of yielding to indolence, and that activity 
alone could restore its tone, she scrupulously endeavoured to 
pass all her hours in employment. And it was now that she 
understood the full value of the education she had received from 
St. Aubert for, in cultivating her understanding, he had secured 
her an asylum from indolence without recourse to dissipation, 
and rich and varied amusement and information independent 
of the society from which her situation secluded her. Nor 
were the good effects of this education confined to selfish advan- 
tages; since St. Aubert having nourished every amiable quality 
o er heart, it now expanded in benevolence to all around her, 
and taught her, when she could not remove the misfortunes of 
others, at least to soften them by sympathy and tenderness— 
a benevolence that taught her to feel for all that could suffer. 

Madame Cheron returned no answer to Emily’s letter: who 
began to hope that she should be permitted to remain some time 
longer in her retirement; and her mind had now so far recovered 
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and the flowers which St. Aubert had scattered carelessly along 
the border were almost choked with weeds—the tall thistle, 
the foxglove, and the nettle. She often paused to look on the 
desolate spot, now so silent and forsaken!—and when with a 
trembling hand she opened the door of the fishing-house: 

“Ah!” said she “everything, everything remains as when 
I left it last—left it with those who never must return! ” 

She went to the window that overhung the rivulet, and lean¬ 
ing over it, with her eyes fixed on the current, was soon lost in 
melancholy reverie. The lute she had brought lay forgotten 
beside her: the mournful sighing of the breeze as it waved the 
high pines ab.ove, and its softer whispers among the osiers that 
bowed upon the banks below, was a kind of music more in unison 
with her feelings; it did not vibrate on the chords of unhappy 
memory, but was soothing to the heart as the voice of pity. 
She continued to muse, unconscious of the gloom of evening 
and that the sun’s last light trembled on the heights above; 
and would probably have remained so much longer if a sudden 
footstep, without the building, had not alarmed her attention, 
and first made her recollect that she was unprotected. In the 
next moment the door opened, and a stranger appeared, who 
stopped on perceiving Emily, and then began to apologize for 
his intrusion. But Emily, at the sound of his voice, lost her 
fear in a stronger emotion: its tones were familiar to her ear; 
and, though she could not readily distinguish through the dusk 
the features of the person who spoke, she felt a remembrance too 
strong to be distrusted. 

He repeated his apology, and Emily then said something in 
reply; when the stranger, eagerly advancing, exclaimed: 

“Good God! can it be?—surely I am not mistaken—Ma’am- 
selle St. Aubert?—is it not?” 

“It is indeed,” said Emily, who was confirmed in her first 
conjecture; for she now distinguished the countenance of Valan- 
court lighted up with still more than its usual animation. A 
thousand painful recollections crowded to her mind; and the 
effort which she made to support herself only served to increase 
her agitation. 

Valancourt meanwhile, having inquired anxiously after her 
health, and expressed his hopes that Monsieur St. Aubert had 
found benefit from travelling,learned, from the flood of tears which 
she could no longer repress, the fatal truth. He led her to a seat, 
and sat down by her; while Emily continued to weep, and Valan¬ 
court to hold the hand which she was unconscious he had taken 
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till it was wet with tears which grief for St. Aubert and sympathy 
for herself had called forth. 

“ I feel,” said he at length, “ I feel how insufficient all attempt 
at consolation must be on this subject; I can only mourn with 
you; for I cannot doubt the source of your tears. Would to 
God I were mistaken!” 

Emily could still answer only by tears, till she rose and begged 
they might leave the melancholy spot; when Valancourt, though 
he saw her feebleness, could not offer to detain her, but took her 
arm within his, and led her from the fishing-house. They walked 
silently through the woods; Valancourt anxious to know yet 
fearing to ask any particulars concerning St. Aubert, and Emily 
too much distressed to converse. After some time, however, 
she acquired fortitude enough to speak of her father, and to give 
a brief account of the manner of his death; during which recital 
Valancourt s countenance betrayed strong emotion; and when 
he heard that St. Aubert had died on the road, and that Emily 
had been left among strangers, he pressed her hand between his, 
and involuntarily exclaimed, “Why was I not there!” but in the 
next moment recollected himself, for he immediately returned 
to the mention of her father; till, perceiving that her spirits 
were exhausted, he gradually changed the subject, and spoke 
of himself. Emily thus learned that, after they had parted, he 
had wandered for some time along the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and had then returned through Languedoc into Gascony, 
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held her, she was shocked to think she had not yet obeyed him, 
and determined that another day should not reproach her with 
the neglect. 


CHAPTER X 


. . . Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud. 

Without our special wonder? 

Macbeth. 


On the next morning Emily ordered a fire to be lighted in the 
stove of the chamber where St. Aubert used to sleep, and as soon 
as she had breakfasted went thither to bum the papers. Having 
fastened the door to prevent interruption, she opened the closet 
where they were concealed; as she entered which she felt an 
emotion of unusual awe, and stood for some moments surveying 
it, trembling and almost afraid to remove the board. There 
was a great chair in one comer of the closet, and opposite to it 
stood the table at which she had seen her father sit, on the 
evening that preceded his departure, looking over, with so much 
emotion, what she believed to be these very papers. 

The solitary life which Emily had led of late, and the melan¬ 
choly subjects on which she had suffered her thoughts to dwell, 
had rendered her at times sensible to the “thick-coming fancies” 
of a mind greatly enervated. It was lamentable that her excel¬ 
lent understanding should have yielded, even for a moment, to 
the reveries of superstition, or rather to those starts of imagina¬ 
tion which deceive the senses into what can be called nothing 
less than momentary madness. Instances of this temporary 
failure of mind had more than once occurred since her return 
home—particularly when wandering through this lonely mansion 
in the evening twilight, she had been alarmed by appearances 
which would have been unseen in her more cheerful days. 
To this infirm state of her nerves may be attributed what 
she imagined when, her eyes glancing a second time on the 
armchair, which stood in an obscure part of the closet, the 
countenance of her dead father appeared there. 

Emily stood fixed for a moment to the floor, after which she 
left the closet. Her spirits, however, soon returned; she re¬ 
proached herself with the weakness of thus suffering inter¬ 
ruption in an act of serious importance, and again opened the 
door. By the directions which St. Aubert had given her, she 
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readily found the board he had described, in an opposite comer 
of the closet, near the window. She distinguished also the line 
he had mentioned; and pressing it, as he had bade her, it slid 
down and disclosed the bundle of papers, together with some 
scattered ones and the purse of louis. With a trembling hand 
she removed them—replaced the board—paused a moment— 
and was rising from the floor, when, on looking up, there ap¬ 
peared to her alarmed fancy the same countenance in the chair. 
The illusion (another instance of the unhappy effect which soli¬ 
tude and grief had gradually produced upon her mind) subdued 
her spirits. She rushed forward into the chamber, and sunk 
almost senseless into a chair. 


Returning reason soon overcame the dreadful, but pitiable, 
attack of imagination, and she turned to the papers, though still 
with so little recollection, that her eyes involuntarily settled on 
the writing of some loose sheets which lay open; and she was 
unconscious that she was transgressing her father’s strict in¬ 
junction, till a sentence of dreadful import awakened her atten¬ 
tion and her memory together. She hastily put the papers from 
er, but the words which had roused equally her curiosity and 
terror she could not dismiss from her thoughts. So powerfully 
iad they affected her, that she even could not resolve to destroy 
the papers immediately; and the more she dwelt on the circum¬ 
stance, the more it inflamed her imagination. Urged by the 
most forcible, and apparently the most necessary, curiosity to 
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It was long after this that she recollected the purse; and as 
she was depositing it, unopened, in a cabinet, perceiving that 
it contained something of a size larger than coin, she examined 
it. “His hand deposited them here,” said she, as she kissed 
some pieces of the coin, and wetted them with her tears—“his 
hand, which is now dust.” At the bottom of the purse was 
a small packet; which having taken out, and unfolded paper 
after paper, she found to be an ivory case containing the 
miniature of a —lady! She started. “The same,” said she, 
“my father wept over!” On examining the countenance, she 
could recollect no person that it resembled: it was of uncommon 
beauty; and was characterized by an expression of sweetness 
shaded with sorrow and tempered by resignation. 

St. Aubert had given no directions concerning this picture, 
nor had even named it; she therefore thought herself justified 
in preserving it. More than once remembering his manner 
when he had spoken of the Marchioness of Villeroi, she felt 
inclined to believe that this was her resemblance; yet there 
appeared no reason why he should have preserved a picture of 
that lady, or having preserved it, why he should lament over it 
in a manner so striking and affecting as she had witnessed on 
the night preceding his departure. 

Emily still gazed on the countenance, examining its features; 
but she knew not where to detect the charm that captivated 
her attention, and inspired sentiments of such love and pity. 
Dark brown hair played carelessly along the open forehead; 
the nose was rather inclined to aquiline; the lips spoke in a smile, 
but it was a melancholy one; the eyes were blue, and were directed 
upwards, with an expression of peculiar meekness; while the 
soft cloud of the brow spoke of the fine sensibility of the temper. 

Emily was roused from the musing mood into which the 
picture had thrown her, by the closing of the garden gate; and on 
turning her eyes to the window she saw Valancourt coming to¬ 
wards the chateau. Her spirits agitated by the subjects that had 
lately occupied her mind, she felt unprepared to see him, and 
remained a few moments in the chamber to recover herself. 

When she met him in the parlour, she was struck with the 
change that appeared in his air and countenance since they had 
parted at Roussillon, which twilight, and the distress she suffered 
on the preceding evening, had prevented her from observing. 
But dejection and languor disappeared for a moment, in the 
smile that now enlightened his countenence on perceiving her. 
“You see,” said he, “I have availed myself of the permission 
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with which you honoured me—of bidding you farewell, whom 
I had the happiness of meeting only yesterday.” 

Emily smiled faintly, and, anxious to say something, asked 
if he had been long in Gascony. 

“A few days only,” replied Valancourt, while a blush passed 
over his cheek. “I engaged in a long ramble after I had the 
misfortune of parting with the friends who had made my 
wanderings among the Pyrenees so delightful.” 

A tear came to Emily’s eyes as Valancourt said this, which 
he observed, and, anxious to draw off her attention from the 

■. . 1 it, as well as shocked at 

his own thoughtlessness, he began to speak on other subjects, 
expressmg his admiration of the chateau and its prospects. 

Emily, who felt somewhat embarrassed how to support a 
conversation, was glad of such an opportunity to continue it on 
different topics. They walked down to the terrace, where 
Valancourt was charmed with the river scenery, and the views 
over the opposite shores of Guienne. 
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approached to the occasion of her grief, and he changed the 
subject, though for one scarcely less affecting to Emily. When 
he admired the grandeur of the plane-tree, that spread its wide 
branches over the terrace, and under whose shade they now sat, 
she remembered how often she had sat thus with St. Aubert, 
and heard him express the same admiration. 

“This was a favourite tree with my dear father,” said she: 
“he used to love to sit under its foliage, with his family about 

him, in the fine evenings of summer.” 

Valancourt understood her feelings, and was silent: had she 
raised her eyes from the ground, she would have seen tears in his. 
He rose, and leaned on the wall of the terrace; from which in 
a few moments he returned to his seat; then rose again, &nd 
appeared to be greatly agitated; while Emily found her spirits 
so much depressed, that several of her attempts to renew the 
conversation were ineffectual. Valancourt again sat down; 
but was still silent, and trembled. At length he said with a 
hesitating voice, “This lovely scene I am going to leave!—to 
leave you—perhaps for ever! These moments may never 
return! I cannot resolve to neglect, though I scarcely dare 
to avail myself of them. Let me, however, without offending 
the delicacy of your sorrow, venture to declare the admiration 
I must always feel of your goodness—oh! that at some future 
period I might be permitted to call it love!” 

Emily’s emotion would not suffer her to reply; and Valancourt, 
who now ventured to look up, observing her countenance change, 
expected to see her faint, and made an involuntary effort to 
support her, which recalled Emily to a sense of her situation, and 
to an exertion of her spirits. Valancourt did not appear to 
notice her indisposition, but when he spoke again, his voice told 
the tenderest love. “ I will not presume,” he added, “ to intrude 
this subject longer upon your attention at this time; but I may 
perhaps be permitted to mention, that these parting moments 
would lose much of their bitterness, if I might be allowed to 
hope the declaration I have made would not exclude me from 
your presence in future.” 

Emily made an effort to overcome the confusion of her thoughts 
and to speak. She feared to trust the preference her heart 
acknowledged towards Valancourt, and to give him any encour¬ 
agement for hope, on so short an acquaintance; for though, in 
this narrow period, she had observed much that was admirable 
in his taste and disposition, and though these observations had 
been sanctioned by the opinion of her father, they were not 
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sufficient testimonies of his general worth, to determine her upon 
a subject so infinitely important to her future happiness as that 
which now solicited her attention. Yet, though the thought 
of dismissing Valancourt was so very painful to her that she 
could scarcely endure to pause upon it, the consciousness of 
this made her fear the partiality of her judgment, and hesitate 
still more to encourage that suit for which her own heart too 
tenderly pleaded. The family of Valancourt, if not his circum¬ 
stances, had been known to her father, and known to be unex¬ 
ceptionable. Of his circumstances Valancourt himself hinted 
as far as delicacy would permit, when he said he had at present 
little else to offer but a heart that adored her. He had solicited 
only for a distant hope; and she could not resolve to forbid 
though she scarcely dared to permit it. At length she acquired 
courage to say, that she must think herself honoured by the good 
opinion of any person whom her father had esteemed. 

And was I, then, thought worthy of his esteem?” said 
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resentful of the reluctance her niece had shown to quit La Vallee, 
that she seemed totally to have abandoned her. 

“Ah! I see,” said Valancourt after a long pause, during which 
Emily had begun and left unfinished two or three sentences. 
“I see that I have nothing to hope: my fears were too just— 
you think me unworthy of your esteem. That fatal journey, 
which I considered as the happiest period of my life—those 
delightful days were to embitter all my future ones! How 
often I have looked back to them with hope and fear!—yet 
never till this moment could I prevail with myself to regret 

their enchanting influence.” . , .. , 

His voice faltered, and he abruptly quitted his seat and walked 
on the terrace. There was an expression of despair on his coun¬ 
tenance that affected Emily. The pleadings of her heart over¬ 
came in some degree her extreme timidity; and when he resumed 
his seat, she said in an accent that betrayed her tenderness: 

“You do both yourself and me injustice when you say I think 
you unworthy of my esteem; I will acknowledge that you have 

long possessed it, and—and-” 

Valancourt waited impatiently for the conclusion ot the 
sentence, but the words died on her lips. Her eyes, however, 
reflected all the emotions of her heart. Valancourt passed in 
an instant from the impatience of despair to that of joy and 
tenderness. 

“O Emily!” he exclaimed, “my own Emily—teach me to 
sustain this moment! Let me seal it as the most sacred of my 
life!” 

He pressed her hand to his lips; it was cold and trembling; 
and raising her eyes, he saw the paleness of her countenance. 
Tears came to her relief, and Valancourt watched in anxious 
silence over her. In a few moments she recovered herself, and 
smiling faintly through her tears, said: “Can you excuse this 
weakness? My spirits have not yet, I believe, recovered from 
the shock they lately received.” 

“I cannot excuse myself,” said Valancourt. “But I will 
forbear to renew the subject which may have contributed to 
agitate them, now that I can leave you with the sweet certainty 
of possessing your esteem.” 

Then, forgetting his resolution, he again spoke of himself. 

“You know not,” said he, “the many anxious hours I have 
passed near you lately, when you believed me, if indeed you 
honoured me with a thought, far away. I have wandered near 
the chateau, in the still hours of the night, when no eye could 
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observe me. It was delightful to know I was so near you; and 
there was something particularly soothing in the thought that 
I watched round your habitation while you slept. These grounds 
are not entirely new to me. Once I ventured within the fence, 
and spent one of the happiest and yet most melancholy hours 
of my life, in walking under what I believed to be your window.” 

Emily inquired how long Valancourt had been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Several days,” he replied. “It was my design to avail 
myself of the permission M. St. Aubert had given me. I scarcely 
know how to account for it; but, although I anxiously wished 
to do this, my resolution always failed when the moment 
approached, and I constantly deferred my visit. I lodged in a 
village at some distance, and wandered with my dogs among 
the scenes of this charming country, wishing continually to 
meet you, yet not daring to visit you.” 

Having thus continued to converse without perceiving the 
ight of time, Valancourt at length seemed to recollect himself. 
I must go, said he mournfully; “but it is with the hope of 
seeing you again of being permitted to pay my respects to your 
amily let me hear this hope confirmed by your voice.” 
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Madame Cheron while she spoke, would have touched almost 
any other heart: she made no other reply; but introduced Valan- 
court, who could scarcely stifle the resentment he felt, and whose 
bow Madame Cheron returned with a slight curtsy and a look 
of supercilious examination. After a few moments he took 
leave of Emily, in a manner that hastily expressed his pain, 
both at his own departure and at leaving her to the society of 
Madame Cheron. 

“Who is that young man?” said her aunt, in an accent which 
equally implied inquisitiveness and censure; “some idle admirer 
of yours, I suppose? But I believed, niece, you had a greater 
sense of propriety than to have received the visits of any young 
man in your present unfriended situation. Let me tell you, the 
world will observe those things; and it will talk—ay, and very 
freely too.” 

Emily, extremely shocked at this coarse speech, attempted 
to interrupt it; but Madame Cheron would proceed, with all the 
self-importance of a person to whom power is new. 

“It is very necessary you should be under the eye of some 
person more able to guide you than yourself. I, indeed, have 
not much leisure for such a task. However, since your poor 
father made it his last request that I should overlook your con¬ 
duct, I must even take you under my care. But this let me tell 
you, niece, that unless you will determine to be very conformable 
to my direction, I shall not trouble myself longer about you.” 

Emily made no attempt to interrupt Madame Cheron a second 
time; grief, and the pride of conscious innocence, kept her silent, 
till her aunt said: 

“ I am now come to take you with me to Toulouse. I am sorry 
to find that your poor father died, after all, in such indifferent 
circumstances: however, I shall take you home with me. Ah! 
poor man! he was always more generous than provident, or he 
would not have left his daughter dependent on his relations.” 

“Nor has he done so, I hope, madame,” said Emily calmly; 
“nor did his pecuniary misfortunes arise from that noble 
generosity which always distinguished him: the affairs of M. 
de Motteville may, I trust, yet be settled without deeply injuring 
his creditors, and in the meantime I should be very happy to 
remain at La Vallee.” 

“No doubt you would,” replied Madame Cheron, with a smile 
of irony; “and I shall no doubt consent to this, since I see how 
necessary tranquillity and retirement are to restore your spirits. 
I did not think you capable of so much duplicity, niece. When 
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you pleaded this excuse for remaining here, I foolishly believed 
it to be a just one, nor expected to have found with you so agree¬ 
able a companion as this M. La Val-: I forget his name.” 

Emily could no longer endure these cruel indignities. 

“It was a just one, madame,” said she; “and now, indeed, I 
feel more than ever the value of the retirement I then solicited; 
and if the purport of your visit is only to add insult to the sorrows 
of your brother’s child, she could well have spared it.” 

“I see that I have undertaken a very troublesome task,” 
said Madame Cheron, colouring highly. 

“I am sure, madame,” said Emily mildly, and endeavouring 
to restrain her tears, “ I am sure my father did not mean it to be 
such. I have the happiness to reflect that my conduct under his 
eye was such as he often delighted to approve. It would be 
very painful to me to disobey the sister of such a parent; and 
if you believe the task will really be so troublesome, I must lament 
that it is yours.” 

“Well, niece, fine speaking signifies little: I am willing, in 
consideration of my poor brother, to overlook the impropriety 
of your late conduct, and to try what your future will be.” 

Emily interrupted her to beg she would explain what was 
the impropriety she alluded to. 

What impropriety!—why, that of receiving the visits of a 

lover unknown to your family,” replied Madame Cheron; not 

considering the impropriety of which she herself had been 

guilty, in exposing her niece to the possibility of conduct so 
erroneous. 


A faint blush passed over Emily’s countenance; pride and 
anxiety struggled in her breast; and, till she recollected that 
appearances did, m some degree, justify her aunt’s suspicions, 
she could not resolve to humble herself so far as to enter into 
I • e ^ nce °, a con duct which had been so innocent and un- 
f n 5 ed in°t n ^ er P art - She mentioned the manner of Valan- 
rereivina ^ * at h er ; the circumstance of his 

eether with e thl S I° ' S H h0t ’ ? nd ° f - their afterwards travelling to- 
nrecedinT • aCCld ^ tal wa X ln w hich she had met him on the 

Lher aLd Zth S 'h ^ 1 °'^ he had declared a partiality 

“ \nd who h 1 h tl h aSked P ermission t0 addre *s her family. 

Cheron “and whit S X T g adventurer > P^y?” said Madame 
‘‘Tu’ u hat are hls pretensions?” 

“Of wHamav mv hlh Self CXplain ’ madame >” replied Emily, 
unexceptionable^ "** n0t I believe it is 
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She then proceeded to mention what she knew concerning it. 

“Oh, then, this it seems is a younger brother!” exclaimed her 
aunt, “and of course a beggar. A very fine tale, indeed! And 
so my brother took a fancy to this young man after only a few 
days’ acquaintance? But that was so like him! In his youth 
he was always taking these likes and dislikes, when no other 
person saw any reason for them at all: nay, indeed, I have often 
thought the people he disapproved were much more agreeable 
than those he admired. But there is no accounting for tastes. 
He was always so much influenced by people’s countenances! 
Now I, for my part, have no notion of this; it is all ridiculous 
enthusiasm. What has a man’s face to do with his character? 
Can a man of good character help having a disagreeable face?” 
—which last sentence Madame Cheron delivered with the de¬ 
cisive air of a person who congratulates herself on having made 
a grand discovery, and believes the question to be unanswerably 
settled: 

Emily, desirous of concluding the conversation, inquired if 
her aunt would accept some refreshment; and Madame Cheron 
accompanied her to the chateau, but without desisting from a 
topic which she discussed with so much complacency to herself 
and severity to her niece. 

“I am sorry to perceive, niece,” said she, in allusion to some¬ 
what that Emily had said concerning physiognomy, “that you 
have a great many of your father’s prejudices, and among them 
those sudden predilections for people from their looks. I can 
perceive that you imagine yourself to be violently in love with 
this young adventurer, after an acquaintance of only a few days. 
There was something, too, so charmingly romantic in the manner 
of your meeting!” 

Emily checked the tears that trembled in her eyes while she 
said: ' 


VVhen my conduct shall deserve this severity, madame, you 

win do well to exercise it: till then, justice, if not tenderness, 

should surely restrain it. I have never willinglv offended you. 

Now I have ost my parents, you are the only person to whom I 

can look for kindness: let me not lament more than ever the loss 
of such parents.” 

The last words were almost stifled by her emotions, and she 

n( U Qr *» k S u R l ememberi "g the delicacy and the tenderness 
ol St. Aubert, the happy, happy days she had passed in these 
scenes; and contrasting them with the coarseand unfeeling 
behaviour of Madame Cheron, and with the future hours ol 
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mortification she must submit to in her presence—a degree of 
grief seized her, that almost reached despair. Madame Cheron, 
more offended by the reproof which Emily’s words conveyed, 
than touched by the sorrow they expressed, said nothing that 
might soften her grief; but, notwithstanding an apparent re¬ 
luctance to receive her niece, she desired her company. The 
love of sway was her ruling passion, and she knew it would be 
highly gratified by taking into her house a young orphan, who 
had no appeal from her decisions, and on whom she could exer¬ 
cise without control the capricious humour of the moment. 

On entering the chateau, Madame Cheron expressed a desire 
that she would put up what she thought necessary to take to 
Toulouse, as she meant to set off immediately. Emily now 
tried to persuade her to defer the journey at least till the next 
day; and at length, with much difficulty, prevailed. 

The day passed in the exercise of petty tyranny on the part 

of Madame Cheron, and in mournful regret and melancholy 

anticipation on the part of Emily; who, when her aunt retired 

to her apartment for the night, went to take leave of every other 

room in this her dear native home, which she was now quitting 

for she knew not how long, and for the world to which she was 

wholly a stranger. She could not conquer a presentiment, which 

frequently occurred to her this night—that she should never 

more return to La Vallee. Having passed a considerable time 

in what had been her father’s study; having selected some of 

his favourite authors to put up with her clothes, and shed many 

tears as she wiped the dust from their covers; she seated herself 

in his chair before the reading-desk and sat lost in melancholy 

reflection; till Theresa opened the door to examine, as was her 

custom before she went to bed, it was all safe. She started on 

observing her young lady, who bade her come in, and then gave 

her some directions for keeping the chateau in readiness for her 
reception at all times. 

leave it! ” said Theresa: “I 
one mly judge ” PP ' er here tha " Where ^ are g° in S. if 

Ermly made no reply to this remark. The sorrow Theresa 
proceeded to express at her departure affected her: but she found 
some comfort in the simple affection of this poor old secant 

comfort 11 durtn^he/own^absence S “ might tet C °" duCe h “ 
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had been her father’s bedroom, indulging melancholy yet not 
unpleasing emotions; and having often returned within the door 
to take another look at it, she withdrew to her own chamber. 
From her window she gazed upon the garden below, shown faintly 
by the moon rising over the tops of the palm-trees; and at length 
the calm beauty of the night increased a desire of indulging 
the mournful sweetness of bidding farewell to the beloved shades 
of her childhood, till she was tempted to descend. Throwing 
over her the light veil in which she usually walked, she silently 
passed into the garden, and, hastening towards the distant groves, 
was glad to breathe once more the air of liberty, and to sigh 
unobserved. The deep repose of the scene, the rich scents that 
floated on the breeze, the grandeur of the wide horizon and of the 
clear blue arch, soothed, and gradually elevated her mind to that 
sublime complacency, which renders the vexations of this world 
so insignificant and mean in our eyes, that we wonder they have 
had power for a moment to disturb us. Emily forgot Madame 
Cheron and all the circumstances of her conduct, while her 
thoughts ascended to the contemplation of those unnumbered 
worlds that lie scattered in the depths of ether—thousands of 
them hid from human eyes, and almost beyond the flight of 
human fancy. As her imagination soared through the regions 
of space, and aspired to that Great First Cause which pervades 
and governs all being, the idea of her father scarcely ever left her; 
but it was a pleasing idea, since she resigned him to God in the 
full confidence of a pure and holy faith. She pursued her way 
through the groves to the terrace, often pausing as memory 
awakened the pang of affection, and as reason anticipated the 

exile into which she was going. 

And now the moon was high over the woods, touching their 
summits with yellow light, and darting between the foliage long 
level beams; while on the rapid Garonne below, the trembling 
radiance was faintly obscured by the lightest vapour. Emily 
long watched the playing lustre; listened to the soothing murmur 
of the current, and the yet lighter sounds of the air as it stirred 
at intervals the lofty palm-trees. 

“ How delightful is the sweet breath of these groves! ” said she. 
“This lovely scene!—how often shall I remember and regret it 
when I am far away! Alas! what events may occur before I 
see it again! O peaceful, happy shades!—scenes of my infant 
delights, of parental tenderness now lost for ever!—why must 
I leave you? In your retreats I should still find safety and re¬ 
pose. Sweet hours of my childhood—I am now to leave even 
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your last memorials! No objects that would revive your 
impressions will remain for me!” 

Then drying her tears, and looking up, her thoughts rose again 
to the sublime subject she had contemplated: the same divine 
complacency stole over her heart, and hushing its throbs, 
inspired hope and confidence and resignation to the will of the 
Deity, whose works filled her mind with adoration. 

Emily gazed long on the plane-tree, and then seated herself 
for the last time on the bench under its shade, where she had 
so often sat with her parents; and where, only a few hours before, 
she had conversed with Valancourt; at the remembrance of 
whom, thus revived, a mingled sensation of esteem, tenderness, 
and anxiety rose in her breast. With this remembrance occurred 
a recollection of his late confession—that he had often wandered 
near her habitation in the night, having even passed the boundary 
of the garden; and it immediately occurred to her that he might 
be at this moment in the grounds. The fear of meeting him, 
particularly after the declaration he had made, and of incurring 
a censure which her aunt might so reasonably bestow, if it was 
known that she was met by her lover at this hour, made her 
instantly leave her beloved plane-tree, and walk towards the 
chateau. She cast an anxious eye around, and often stopped 
or a moment to examine the shadowy scene before she ventured 
to proceed: but she passed on without perceiving any person, 
till, having reached a clump of almond-trees, not far from the 

fn°r U th e, a Sh th eSte ?- t0 take t retros P ect of ^e garden, and to sigh 
h P " 0t Kl er K adleU :_as J her e y es wandered over the landscape, 
she thought she perceived a person emerge from the groves, and 

but the 0 d L ° ng a alley that led between them; 

m iud°e d v,>h ’ a n d the ln ?P erfect ''ght, would not suffer her 

withdrew from the “ aa just left. She immediately 

in sleep the refreshment of a'short ST 0 ' ****’ 
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CHAPTER XI 

. . . I leave that flowery path for aye 

Of childhood, where I sported many a day. 

Warbling and sauntering carelessly along; 

Where every face was innocent and gay; 

Each vale romantic; tuneful every tongue— 

Sweet, wild, and artless, all. 

The Minstrel. 

At an early hour the carriage which was to take Emily and Ma¬ 
dame Cheron to Toulouse appeared at the door of the chateau; 
and Madame was already in the breakfast-room when her niece 
entered it. The repast was silent and melancholy on the part 
of Emily; and Madame Cheron, whose vanity was piqued on 
observing her dejection, reproved her in a manner that did not 
contribute to remove it. It was with much reluctance that 
Emily’s request to take with her the dog, which had been a 
favourite of her father, was granted. Her aunt, impatient to be 
gone, ordered the carriage to draw up; and while she passed to 
the hall door, Emily gave another look into the library, and 
another farewell glance over the garden, and then followed. 
Old Theresa stood at the door to take leave of her young lady. 
“God for ever keep you, ma’amselle!” said she; while Emily 
gave her hand in silence, and could answer only with a pressure 
of her hand and a forced smile. 

At the gate which led out of the grounds, several of her father’s 
pensioners were assembled to bid her farewell; to whom she 
would have spoken, if her aunt would have suffered the driver 
to stop; and having distributed to them almost all the money 
she had about her, she sunk back in the carriage, yielding to the 
melancholy of her heart. Soon after, she caught between the 
steep banks of the road another view of the chateau peeping from 
among the high trees, and surrounded by green slopes and tufted 
groves; the Garonne winding its way beneath their shades, 
sometimes lost among the vineyards, and then rising in greater 
majesty in the distant pastures. The towering precipices of the 
Pyrenees, that rose to the south, gave Emily a thousand inter¬ 
esting recollections of her late journey; and these objects of her 
former enthusiastic admiration now excited only sorrow and 
regret. Having gazed on the chateau and its lovely scenery 
till the banks again closed upon them, her mind became too much 
occupied by mournful reflections to permit her to attend to the 
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conversation which Madame Cheron had begun on some trivial 
topic; so that they soon travelled in profound silence. 

Valancourt, meanwhile, was returned to Estuvi^re, his heart 
occupied with the image of Emily; sometimes indulging in 
reveries of future happiness, but more frequently shrinking 
with dread of the opposition he might encounter from her family. 
He was the younger son of an ancient family of Gascony; and 
having lost his parents at an early period of his life, the care of 
his education and of his small portion had devolved to his brother 
the Count de Duvamey, his sen»r by nearly twenty years. 
Valancourt had been educated in all the accomplishments of his 
age, and had an ardour of spirit and a certain grandeur of mind, 
that gave him particular excellence in the exercises then thought 
heroic. His little fortune had been diminished by the necessary 
expenses of his education; but M. La Valancourt the elder 
seemed to think that his genius and accomplishments would 
amply supply the deficiency of his inheritance. They offered 
flattering hopes of promotion in the military profession—in 
those times almost the only one in which a gentleman could 
engage without incurring a stain on his name; and La Valan¬ 
court was of course enrolled in the army. The general genius 
of his mind was but little understood by his brother. That 
ardour for whatever is great and good in the moral world, as 
well as in the natural one, displayed itself in his infant years; 
and the strong indignation which he felt and expressed at a 
criminal or a mean action, sometimes drew upon him the dis- 

-Z of hls tutor ; who reprobated it under the general term 
o ‘ i w 7 Per i and Wh0 ^ when ^ranguing on the virtues 
and T d K ra V 0n ’ seemcd t0 forget the gentleness 

a ' WayS aPPearCd in his pupil t0wards 

when he d m T\£ btained ! eave of absence from his regiment, 
means of ” • ex , curs,on ' nto the Pyrenees which was the 

was nea^'v exnired 11 ?, ™ t °C' t ' Aubert ; , anb as this permission 
to Emily's family tbe , more anx 'ous to declare himself 

tbou g h witb a moderate addition from 
the views ehher o? v* *° SUpport them ’ w °uld "ot satisfy 
Without the latter Lt h": y ° r , V” biti “V Valancourt was Jt 
army and believed th t Sa 'I ^. en visions of promotion in the 
be deh a hted 0 ifve ! ;u Wlth he could in the meantime 

His thoughts we e now or" the n 1,mitS ° f his humbIe income, 
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making himself known to her family, to whom, however, he had 
yet no address; for he was entirely ignorant of Emily’s precipi¬ 
tate departure from La Vallee, of whom he hoped to obtain it. 

Meanwhile the travellers pursued their journey; Emily making 
frequent efforts to appear cheerful, and too often relapsing into 
silence and dejection. Madame Cheron, attributing her melan¬ 
choly solely to the circumstance of her being removed to a dis¬ 
tance from her lover, and believing that the sorrow which her 
niece still expressed for the loss of St. Aubert proceeded partly 
from an affectation of sensibility, endeavoured, to make it 
appear ridiculous to her, that such deep regret continued to be 
felt so long after the period usually allowed for grief. 

At length these unpleasant lectures were interrupted by the 
arrival of the travellers at Toulouse; and Emily, who had not 
been there for many years, and had only a very faint recollection 
of it, was surprised at the ostentatious style exhibited in her 
aunt’s house and furniture; the more so, perhaps, because it was 
so totally different from the modest elegance to which she had 
been accustomed. She followed Madame Cheron through a 
large hall, where several servants in rich liveries appeared, to a 
kind of saloon fitted up with more show than taste; and her aunt, 
complaining of fatigue, ordered supper immediately. I am 
glad to find myself in my own house again,” said she, throwing 
herself on a large settee, “ and to have my own people about me. 
I detest travelling: though, indeed, I ought to like it, for what 
I see abroad always makes me delighted to return to my own 
chateau. What makes you so silent, child?—what is it that 


disturbs you now?” 

Emily suppressed a starting tear, and tried to smile away the 
expression of an oppressed heart: she was thinking of her home, 
and felt too sensibly the arrogance and ostentatious vanity 
of Madame Cheron’s conversation. “Can this be my father’s 


sister!” said she to herself; and then, the conviction that she was 
so wanning her heart with something like kindness towards her, 
she felt anxious to soften the harsh impression her mind had 
received of her aunt’s character, and to show a willingness to 
oblige her. The effort did not entirely fail; she listened with 
apparent cheerfulness while Madame Cheron expatiated on the 
splendour of her house, told of the numerous parties she enter¬ 
tained, and what she should expect of Emily, whose diffidence 
assumed the air of reserve, which her aunt, believing it to be 
that of pride and ignorance united, now took occasion to 
reprehend. She knew nothing of the conduct of a mind that 
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fears to trust its own powers; which, possessing a nice judgment, 
and inclining to believe that every other person perceives still 
more critically, fears to commit itself to censure, and seeks 
shelter in the obscurity of silence. Emily had frequently blushed 
at the fearless manners which she had seen admired, and the 
brilliant nothings which she had heard applauded; yet this 
applause, so far from encouraging her to imitate the conduct 
that had won it, rather made her shrink into the reserve that 


would protect her from such absurdity. 

Madame Cheron looked on her niece’s diffidence with a feeling 
very near to contempt, and endeavoured to overcome it by re¬ 
proof, rather than to encourage it by gentleness. 

The entrance of supper somewhat interrupted the complacent 
discourse of Madame Cheron, and the painful considerations 
which it had forced upon Emily. When the repast (which was 
rendered ostentatious by the attendance of a great number of 
servants, and by a profusion of plate) was over, Madame Cheron 
retired to her chamber, and a female servant came to show Emily 
to hers. Haying passed up a large staircase, and through 
several galleries, they came to a flight of backstairs, which 
iea mto a short passage in a remote part of the chateau; and 
there the servant opened the door of a small chamber, which 
she said was Ma amselle Emily’s; who, once more alone, indulged 
the tears she had long tried to restrain. 

com^V^ ^ n ° W fr ° m ex P erience h O' v much the heart be¬ 
comes attached even to inanimate objects to which it has been 

re g se= med r h0 ^ U ? Wil,in » 1 y *"signs them-how with 

absence wdl S .° f i an r° n fr u nd ’ '* meets them after temporary 
absence, will understand the forlomness of Emily’s feelines- 

nfan™ ly |^ ^ ^ h °™ *»* had kno'wn froZher 
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dried her tears, gradually soothed her spirits, and inspired her 
with the sweet emulation of practising precepts which her father 
had so frequently inculcated. 


CHAPTER XII 

Some power impart the spear and shield, 

At which the wizard passions fly, 

Bv which the giant follies die! 

3 Collins. 

Madame Cheron’s house stood at a little distance from the city 
of Toulouse, and was surrounded by extensive gardens, in 
which Emily, who had risen early, amused herself with wandering 
before breakfast. From a terrace, that extended along the 
highest part of them, was a wide view over Languedoc. On 
the distant horizon to the south she discovered the wild summits 
of the Pyrenees, and her fancy immediately painted the green 
pastures of Gascony at their feet. Her heart pointed to her 
peaceful home—to the neighbourhood where Valancourt was— 
where St. Aubert had been; and her imagination, piercing the 
veil of distance, brought that home to her eyes in all its inter¬ 
esting and romantic beauty. She experienced an inexpressible 
pleasure in believing that she beheld the country around it, 
though no feature could be distinguished, except the retiring 
chain of the Pyrenees; and, inattentive to the scene imme¬ 
diately before her, and to the flight of time, she continued to 
lean on the window of a pavilion that terminated the terrace, 
with her eyes fixed on Gascony, and her mind occupied with the 
interesting ideas which the view of it awakened, till a servant 
came to tell her breakfast was ready. Her thoughts thus re¬ 
called to the surrounding objects, the straight walks, square 
parterres, and artificial fountains of the garden, could not fail, 
as she passed through it, to appear the worse opposed to the 
negligent graces and natural beauties of the grounds of La Vallee, 
upon which her recollection had been so intensively employed. 

“Whither have you been rambling so early?” said Madame 
Cheron, as her niece entered the breakfast-room; I don t 

approve of these solitary walks.” 

And Emily was surprised, when, having informed her aunt 
that she had been no farther than the gardens, she understood 
these to be included in the reproof. 
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“I desire you will not walk there again, at so early an hour, 
unattended,” said Madame Cheron: “my gardens are very exten¬ 
sive ; and a young woman who can make assignations by moon¬ 
light at La Vallee, is not to be trusted to her own inclinations 
elsewhere.” 

Emily, extremely surprised and shocked, had scarcely power 
to beg an explanation of these words; and when she did, her aunt 
absolutely refused to give it; though, by her severe looks and 
half sentences, she appeared anxious to impress Emily with a 
belief that she was well informed of some degrading circum¬ 
stances of her conduct. Conscious innocence could not prevent 
a blush from stealing over Emily’s cheek; she trembled, and 
looked confusedly, under the bold eye of Madame Cheron, who 
blushed also; but hers was the blush of triumph, such as some¬ 
times stains the countenance of a person congratulating himself 
on the penetration which had taught him to suspect another, and 
who loses both pity for the supposed criminal, and indignation 
at his guilt, in the gratification of his own vanity. 

Emily, not doubting that her aunt’s mistake arose from the 
having observed her ramble in the garden on the night preceding 
her departure from La Vallee, now mentioned the motive of it; 
at which Madame Cheron smiled contemptuously, refusing either 
to accept this explanation, or to give her reasons for refusing 
it; and soon after she concluded the subject by saying, “I never 
trust people’s assertions: I always judge of them by their actions. 
But l am willing to try what will be your behaviour in future.” 

Emily less surprised by her aunt’s moderation and mysterious 
silence than by the accusation she had received, deeply con- 

Sldered * h \ lat ; ter ’ and scarce ‘y doubted that it was Valancourt 

7 f m k s t e 4 h t d seen u at night in the e ardens of La Vallee, and 
that he had been observed there by Madame Cheron; who now, 

passing from one painful topic only to revive another almost 

equally so spoke of the situation of her niece’s property in the 

nftv d of°FmV ° tteV ! C ‘ WhlIe she thus talked with ostentatious 
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Her aunt then proceeded to examine the simplicity of her dress, 
adding, that she expected to see her attired with gaiety and taste. 
After which she condescended to show Emily the splendour 
of her chateau, and to point out the particular beauty or ele¬ 
gance which she thought distinguished each of her numerous 
suites of apartments. She then withdrew to her toilet, the 
throne of her homage, and Emily to her chamber, to unpack 
her books, and to try to charm her mind by reading, till the hour 

of dressing. 

When the company arrived, Emily entered the saloon with an 
air of timidity which all her efforts could not overcome, and 
which was increased by the consciousness of Madame Cheron s 
severe observation. Her mourning dress, the mild dejection 
of her beautiful countenance, and the retiring diffidence of her 
manner, rendered her a very interesting object to many of the 
company; among whom she distinguished Signor Montoni and 
his friend Cavigni, the late visitors at M. Quesnel’s; who now 
seemed to converse with Madame Cheron with the familiarity 
of old acquaintance, and she to attend to them with particular 

pleasure. . . . . 

This Signor Montoni had an air of conscious superiority, 

animated by spirit and strengthened by talents, to which every 
person seemed involuntarily to yield. The quickness of his 
perceptions was strikingly expressed on his countenance; yet 
that countenance could submit implicitly to occasion; and more 
than once in this day the triumph of art over nature might have 
been discerned in it. His visage was long, and rather narrow; 
yet he was called handsome: and it was, perhaps, the spirit and 
vigour of his soul, sparkling through his features, that triumphed 
for him. Emily felt admiration, but not the admiration that 
leads to esteem; for it was mixed with a degree of fear she knew 
not exactly wherefore. 

Cavigni was gay and insinuating as formerly; and though he 
paid almost incessant attention to Madame Cheron, he found 
some opportunities of conversing with Emily, to whom he 
directed at first the sallies of his wit, but now and then assumed 
an air of tenderness, which she observed and shrunk from. 
Though she replied but little, the gentleness and sweetness of 
her manners encouraged him to talk; and she felt relieved when a 
young lady of the party, who spoke incessantly, obtruded herself 
on his notice. This lady, who possessed all the sprightliness of 
a Frenchwoman with all her coquetry, affected to understand 
every subject—or, rather, there was no affectation in the case; 

* E 865 
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for, never looking beyond the limits of her own ignorance, she 
believed she had nothing to learn. She attracted notice from 
all—amused some, disgusted others for a moment, and was then 
forgotten. 

This day passed without any material occurrence; and Emily, 
though amused by the characters she had seen, was glad when 
she could retire to the recollections which had acquired with her 
the character of duties. 


A fortnight passed in a round of dissipation and company; 
and Emily who attended Madame Cheron in all her visits, was 
sometimes entertained, but oftener wearied. She was struck 
by the apparent talents and knowledge displayed in the various 
conversations she listened to; and it was long before she dis¬ 
covered that the talents were, for the most part, those of impos¬ 
ture, and the knowledge nothing more thanw as necessary to 
assist them. But what deceived her most, was the air of con- 
stant gaiety and good spirits displayed by every visitor, and 
which she supposed to arise from content as constant, and 
from benevolence as ready. At length, from the over-acting of 
some less accomplished than the others, she could perceive that, 
though contentment and benevolence are the only sure sources 
of cheerfulness, the immoderate and feverish animation, usually 

to h the rfreT P artles i results partly from an insensibility 
to the cares which benevolence must sometimes derive from the 

sufferings of others, and partly from a desire to display the 

appearance of that prosperity which they know will command 
submission and attention to themselves. 
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over the landscape. Emily touched the lute with that fine 
melancholy expression which came from her heart. The pensive 
hour, and the scene; the evening light on the Garonne, that 
flowed at no great distance, and whose waves as they passed 
towards La Vallee she often viewed with a sigh—these united 
circumstances disposed her mind to tenderness; and her thoughts 
were with Valancourt, of whom she had heard nothing since her 
arrival at Toulouse; and now that she was removed from him, 
and in uncertainty, she perceived all the interest he held in her 
heart. Before she saw Valancourt, she had never met a mind 
and taste so accordant with her own; and though Madame 
Cheron told her much of the arts of dissimulation, and that the 
elegance and propriety of thought, which she so much admired 
in her lover, were assumed for the purpose of pleasing her, she 
could scarcely doubt their truth. This possibility, however, 
faint as it was, was sufficient to harass her mind with anxiety; 
and she found that few conditions are more painful than that of 
uncertainty as to the merit of a beloved object—an uncertainty 
which she would not have suffered, had her confidence in her 

own opinions been greater. . . , 

She was awakened from her musing by the sound of horses 
feet along a road that wound under the windows of the pavilion; 
and a gentleman passed on horseback, whose resemblance to 
Valancourt, in air and figure (for the twilight did not permit a 
view of his features), immediately struck her. She retired hastily 
from the lattice, fearing to be seen, yet wishing to observe 
further; while the stranger passed on without looking up; and 
when she returned to the lattice, she saw him faintly through 
the twilight, winding under the high trees that led to Toulouse. 
This little incident so much disturbed her spirits, that the temple 
and its scenery were no longer interesting to her, and after 
walking a while on the terrace she returned to the chateau. 

Madame Cheron, whether she had seen a rival admired, had 
lost at plav, or had witnessed an entertainment more splendid 
than her own, was returned from her visit with a temper more 
than usually discomposed; and Emily was glad when the hour 
arrived in which she could retire to the solitude of her own 
apartment. 

On the following morning she was summoned to Madame 
Cheron, whose countenance was inflamed with resentment; 
and as Emily advanced, she held out a letter to her. 

“ Do you know this hand ? ” said she, in a severe tone, and with 
a look that was intended to search her heart; while Emily 
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examined the letter attentively, and assured her that she did 
not. 

“ Do not provoke me,” said her aunt: “ you do know it: confess 
the truth immediately. I insist upon your confessing the truth 
instantly.” 

Emily was silent and turned to leave the room; but Madame 
called her back. 

“Oh! you are guilty, then!” said she: “you do know the 
hand!” 

“ If you were before in doubt of this, madamereplied Emily, 

calmly, “why did you accuse me of having told a falsehood?” 

Madame Cheron did not blush; but her niece did, a moment 

after, when she heard the name of Valancourt. It was not, 

however, with the consciousness of deserving reproof; for, if she 

had ever seen his handwriting, the present characters did not 
bring it to her recollection. 

“It is useless to deny it,” said Madame Cheron; “I see in 
your countenance that you are no stranger to this letter; and I 
dare say you have received many such from this impertinent 
young man, without my knowledge, in my own house.” 
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her usual readiness upon this topic; “he took such strange 
fancies to people. He was always judging persons by their 
countenances, and was continually deceived.” 

“Yet it was but now, madame, that you judged me guilty 
by my countenance,” said Emily, with a design of reproving 
Madame Cheron, to which she was induced by this disrespectful 

mention of her father. . it 

“I called you here,” resumed her aunt, colouring, to tell 

you that I will not be disturbed, in my own house, by any letters 
or visits from young men who may take a fancy to flatter you. 
This M. de Valantine—I think you call him—has the imperti¬ 
nence to beg I will permit him to pay his respects to me! I shall 
send him a proper answer. And for you, Emily, I repeat it 
once for all—if you are not contented to conform to my directions 
and to my way of life, I shall give up the task of overlooking 
your conduct—I shall no longer trouble myself with your edu¬ 
cation, but shall send you to board in a convent.” 

“Dear madame,” said Emily, bursting into tears and overcome 
by the rude suspicions her aunt had expressed, “how have I 
deserved these reproofs?” She could say no more; and so very 
fearful was she of acting with any degree of impropriety in the 
affair itself, that, at the present moment, Madame Cheron might 
perhaps have prevailed with her to bind herself by a promise 
to renounce Valancourt for ever. Her mind, weakened by her 
terrors, would no longer suffer her to view him as she had for¬ 
merly done; she feared the error of her own judgment, not that 
of Madame Cheron; and feared also that, in her former conver¬ 
sation with him at La Vallee, she had not conducted herself 
with sufficient reserve. She knew that she did not deserve the 
coarse suspicions which her aunt had thrown out; but a thousand 
scruples rose to torment her, such as would never have disturbed 
the peace of Madame Cheron. Thus rendered anxious to avoid 
every opportunity of erring, and willing to submit to any re¬ 
strictions that her aunt should think proper, she expressed an 
obedience; to which Madame Cheron did not give much confi¬ 
dence, and which she seemed to consider as the consequence of 
either fear or artifice. 

“Well, then,” said she, “promise me that you will neither see 
this young man, nor write to him, without my consent. 

“Dear madame,” replied Emily, “can you suppose I would 
do either, unknown to you?” 

“I don’t know what to suppose. There is no knowing how 
young women will act It is difficult to place any confidence 
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in them, for they have seldom sense enough to wish for the 
respect of the world.” 

“Alas! madame,” said Emily, “I am anxious for my own 
respect; my father taught me the value of that; he said, if I 
deserved my own esteem, that of the world would follow of 
course.” 

“My brother was a good kind of a man,” replied Madame 
Cheron, “but he did not know the world. I am sure I have 

always felt a proper respect for myself; yet-” She stopped ; 

but she might have added, “ that the world had not always shown 
respect to her; and this without impeaching its judgment.” 

“Well!” resumed Madame Cheron, “you have not given me 
the promise, though, that I demand.” 

Emily readily gave it; and being then suffered to withdraw, 
she walked into the garden: tried to compose her spirits; and at 
length arrived at her favourite pavilion at the end of the terrace, 
where, seating herself at one of the embowered windows that 
opened upon a balcony, the stillness and seclusion of the scene 
allowed her to recollect her thoughts, and to arrange them so as 
to form a clearer judgment of her former conduct. She en¬ 
deavoured to review with exactness all the particulars of her 
conversation with Valancourt at La Vallee; had the satisfaction 
to observe nothing that could alarm her delicate pride, and thus 
to be confirmed in the self-esteem which was so necessary to her 
peace. Her mind then became tranquil; and she saw Valan¬ 
court amiable and intelligent as he had formerly appeared, and 
Madame Cheron neither the one nor the other. The remem¬ 
brance of her lover, however, brought with it many very painful 
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pressed so suddenly upon her heart as almost to overcome her 
spirits: the colour left her cheeks; then returned brighter than 
before; and she was for a moment unable to speak, or to rise from 
her chair. His countenance was the mirror in which she saw 
her own emotions reflected, and it roused her to self-command. 
The joy which had animated his features when he entered the 
pavilion was suddenly repressed, as approaching he perceived 
her agitation, and in a tremulous voice inquired after her health. 
Recovered from the first surprise, she answered him with a 
tempered smile; but a variety of opposite emotions still assailed 
her heart, and struggled to subdue the mild dignity of her manner. 
It was difficult to tell which predominated—the joy of seeing 
Valancourt, or the terror of her aunt’s displeasure when she should 
hear of this meeting. After some short and embarrassed con¬ 
versation, she led him into the gardens, and inquired if he had 
seen Madame Cheron. “No,” said he, “I have not yet seen 
her, for they told me she was engaged; and as soon as I learned 
that you were in the gardens I came hither.” He paused a 
moment in great agitation, and then added—“May I venture 
to tell you the purport of my visit without incurring your dis¬ 
pleasure, and to hope that you will not accuse me of precipit¬ 
ation in now availing myself of the permission you once gave 
me of addressing your family?” Emily, who knew not what 
to reply, was spared from further perplexity, and was sensible 
only of fear, when on raising her eyes, she saw Madame Cheron 
turn into the avenue. As the consciousness of innocence 
returned this fear was so far dissipated as to permit her to appear 
tranquil; and instead of avoiding her aunt, she advanced with 
Valancourt to meet her. The look of haughty and impatient 
displeasure with which Madame Cheron regarded them, made 
Emily shrink; who understood, from a single glance, that this 
meeting was believed to have been more than accidental. Hav¬ 
ing mentioned Valancourt’s name, she became again too much 
agitated to remain with them, and returned into the chateau; 
where she awaited long in a state of trembling anxiety the con¬ 
clusion of the conference. She knew not how to account for 
Valancourt’s visit to her aunt before he had received the per¬ 
mission he solicited, since she was ignorant of a circumstance 
which would have rendered the request useless, even if Madame 
Cheron had been inclined to grant it. Valancourt, in the 
agitation of his spirits, had forgotten to date his letter; so that 
it was impossible for Madame Cheron to return an answer! 
and when he recollected this circumstance, he was perhaps not 
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so sorry for the omission, as glad of the excuse it allowed him 
for waiting on her before she could send a refusal. 

Madame Cheron had a long conversation with Valancourt; 
and when she returned to the chateau, her countenance expressed 
ill-humour, but not the degree of severity which Emily had 
apprehended. “I have dismissed this young man at last,” 
said she; “and I hope my house will never again be disturbed 
with similar visits. He assures me that your interview was not 
preconcerted.”—“Dear madame!” said Emily in extreme emo¬ 
tion, “you surely did not ask him the question?” 

“Most certainly I did: you could not suppose I should be so 
imprudent as to neglect it.” 

Good God! ” exclaimed Emily, “ what an opinion must he 

form of me, since you, madame, could express a suspicion of such 
ill conduct!” 


It is of very little consequence what opinion he may form 

^t U u ,. re P bed ber aun t> “for I have put an end to the affair; 
but I believe he will not form a worse opinion of me for my pru¬ 
dent conduct. I let him see that I was not to be trifled with, 
and that I had more delicacy than to permit any clandestine 
correspondence to be carried on in my house.” 

Emily had frequently heard Madame Cheron use the word 
delicacy; but she was now more than usually perplexed to under¬ 
stand how she meant to apply it in this instance, in which her 
who e conduct appeared to merit the very reverse of the term. 
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even at this trying moment, to look with more pride on the defeat of 
the former, than with mortification on the conquests of the latter. 

Madame Cheron pursued her triumph: “He has also thought 
proper to tell me, that he will receive his dismission from no 
person but yourself. This favour, however, I have absolutely 
refused him: he shall learn, that it is quite sufficient that I dis¬ 
approve him. And I take this opportunity of repeating,—that 
if you concert any means of interview unknown to me, you shall 

leave my house immediately.” . . 

“How little do you know me, madame,that you should think 

such an injunction necessary!” said Emily, trying to suppress 
her emotion; “how little of the dear parents who educated me! 

Madame Cheron now went to dress for an engagement which 
she had made for the evening; and Emily, who would gladly 
have been excused from attending her aunt, did not ask to remain 
at home, lest her request should be attributed to an improper 
motive. When she retired to her own room, the little fortitude 
which had supported her in the presence of her relation forsook 
her; she remembered only that Valancourt, whose character 
appeared more amiable from every circumstance that unfolded 
it, was banished from her presence—perhaps for ever! and she 
passed the time in weeping, which, according to her aunts 
direction, she ought to have employed in dressing. This impor¬ 
tant duty was, however, quickly dispatched; though, when she 
joined Madame Cheron at table, her eyes betrayed that she had 
been in tears, and drew upon her a severe reproof. 

Her efforts to appear cheerful did not entirely fail, when she 
joined the company at the house of Madame Clairval, an elderly 
widow lady, who had lately come to reside at Toulouse on an 
estate of her late husband. She had lived many years at Pans 
in a splendid style; had naturally a gay temper; and, since her 
residence at Toulouse, had given some of the most magnificent 
entertainments that had been seen in that neighbourhood. 

These excited not only the envy, but the trifling ambition 
of Madame Cheron, who, since she could not rival the splendour 
of her festivities, was desirous of being ranked in the number 
of her most intimate friends. For this purpose she paid her the 
most obsequious attention, and made a point of being disen¬ 
gaged whenever sheYeceived an invitation from Madame Clairval, 
of whom she talked wherever she went, and derived much self¬ 
consequence from impressing a belief on her general acquain¬ 
tance, that they were on the most familiar footing. 

The entertainments of this evening consisted of a ball and 
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supper; it was a fancy ball: and the company danced in groups 
in the gardens, which were very extensive. The high and luxu¬ 
riant trees under which the groups assembled were illuminated 
with a profusion of lamps, disposed with taste and fancy. The 
gay and various dresses of the company (some of whom were 
seated on the turf, conversing at their ease, observing the cotillons, 
taking refreshments, and sometimes touching sportively a 
guitar); the gallant manners of the gentlemen; the exquisitely 
capricious air of the ladies: the light fantastic steps of their 
dances; the musicians, with the lute, the hautboy, and the tabor, 
seated at the foot of an elm; and the sylvan scenery of woods 
around; were circumstances that unitedly formed a character¬ 
istic and striking picture of French festivity. Emily surveyed 
the gaiety of the scene with a melancholy kind of pleasure; 
and her emotion may be imagined, when, as she stood with her 
aunt looking at one of the groups, she perceived Valancourt— 
saw him dancing with a young and beautiful lady—saw him 
conversing with her with a mixture of attention and familiarity 
such as she had seldom observed in his manner. She turned 
hastily from the scene, and attempted to draw away Madame 
Cheron who was conversing with Signor Cavigni, and neither 
perceived Valancourt, nor was willing to be interrupted. A 
faintness suddenly came over Emily, and, unable to support 
herself she sat down on a turf bank beneath the trees, where 
several other persons were seated. One of these, observing the 
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obviously the interest he held in her heart; and having tried to 
attend to the count’s conversation, and to join in it, she at length 
recovered her spirits. But when he made 6ome observations 
on Valancourt’s partner, the fear of showing that she was 
interested in the remark would have betrayed it to him, had not 
the count, while he spoke, looked towards the person of whom 
he was speaking. “The lady,” said he, “dancing with that young 
chevalier, who appears to be accomplished in everything but 
in dancing, is ranked among the beauties of Toulouse. She 
is handsome, and her fortune will be very large. I hope she will 
make a better choice in a partner for life than she has done in a 
partner for the dance; for I observe he has just put the set into 
confusion—he does nothing but commit blunders. I am sur¬ 
prised that, with his air and figure, he has not taken more care 

to accomplish himself in dancing.” 

Emily, whose heart trembled at every word that was now 
uttered, endeavoured to turn the conversation from Valancourt, 
by inquiring the name of the lady with whom he danced; but 
before the count could reply, the dance concluded; and Emily, 
perceiving that Valancourt was coming towards her, rose and 
joined Madame Cheron. 

“Here is the Chevalier Valancourt, madame,” said she in a 
whisper, “pray let us go.” Her aunt immediately moved on, 
but not before Valancourt had reached them; who bowed lowly 
to Madame Cheron, and with an earnest and dejected look to 
Emily; with whom, notwithstanding all her effort, an air of 
more than common reserve prevailed. The presence of Madame 
Cheron prevented Valancourt from remaining, and he passed 
on with a countenance whose melancholy reproached her for 
having increased it. Emily was called from the musing fit 
into which she had fallen, by the Count Bauvillers, who was 
known to her aunt. 

“I have your pardon to beg, ma’amselle,” said he, “for a 
rudeness which you will readily believe was quite unintentional. 
I did not know that the chevalier was your acquaintance when 
I so freely criticized his dancing.” 

Emily blushed, and smiled; and Madame Cheron spared her 
the difficulty of replying. 

“If you mean the person who has just passed us,” said she, 
“I can assure you he is no acquaintance of either mine or 
Ma’amselle St. Aubert’s: I know nothing of him.” 

“Oh! that is the Chevalier Valancourt,” said Cavigni carelessly, 
and looking back. 
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“You know him, then?” said Madame Cheron. 

“I am not acquainted with him,” replied Cavigni. 

“ You don’t know, then, the reason I have to call him imperti¬ 
nent:—he has had the presumption to admire my niece!” 

If every man deserves the title of impertinent who admires 
Ma amselle St. Aubert,” replied Cavigni, “ I fear there are a great 
many impertinents, and I am willing to acknowledge myself 
one of the number.” 

u Oh, signor! ” said Madame Cheron with an affected smile, 
I perceive you have learnt the art of complimenting since you 
came to France. But it is cruel to compliment children, since 
they mistake flattery for truth.” 

Cavigni turned away his face for a moment, and then said 
with a studied air, “ Whom, then, are we to compliment, madame ? 

lor it would be absurd to compliment a woman of refined 
understanding: she is above all praise.” 

As he finished his sentence, he gave Emily a sly look, and 
the smile that had lurked in his eye stole forth. She perfectly 
understood it, and blushed for Madame Cheron; who replied: 
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to me.” The signor, however, passed at this moment into 
another walk. “ Pray who is it that has so much engaged your 
friend this evening?” asked Madame Cheron, with an air of 
chagrinI have not seen him once.” 

“ He had a very particular engagement with the Marquis La 
Riviere,” replied Cavigni, “which has detained him, I perceive, 
till this moment, or he would have done himself the honour 
of paying- his respects to you, madame, sooner, as he commis¬ 
sioned me to say. But, I know not how it is—your conversation 
is so fascinating, that it can charm even memory, I think; or I 
should certainly have delivered my friend’s apology before.” 

“The apology, sir, would have been more satisfactory from 
himself,” said Madame Cheron; whose vanity was more morti¬ 
fied by Montoni’s neglect than flattered by Cavigni’s compliment. 
Her manner at this moment, and Cavigni’s late conversation, 
now awakened a suspicion in Emily’s mind, which, notwith¬ 
standing that some recollections served to confirm it, appeared 
preposterous. She thought she perceived that Montoni was 
paying serious addresses to her aunt, and that she not only 
accepted them, but was jealously watchful of any appearance 
of neglect on his part.—That Madame Cheron, at her years, 
should elect a second husband, was ridiculous, though her vanity 
made it not impossible; but that Montoni, with his discernment, 
his figure, and pretensions, should make choice of Madame Cheron 
appeared most wonderful. Her thoughts, however, did not 
dwell long on the subject—nearer interest pressed upon them: 
Valancourt rejected of her aunt, and Valancourt dancing with a 
gay and beautiful partner, alternately tormented her mind. As 
she passed along the gardens, she looked timidly forward, half 
fearing and half hoping that he might appear in the crowd; and 
the disappointment she felt on not seeing him, told her that she 
had hoped more than she had feared. 

Montoni soon after joined the party. He muttered over some 
short speech about regret for having been so long detained else¬ 
where, when he knew he should have the pleasure of seeing 
Madame Cheron here: and she, receiving the apology with the 
air of a pettish girl, addressed herself entirely to Cavigni, who 
looked archly at Montoni, as if he would have said, “I will not 
triumph over you too much—I will have the goodness to bear 
my honours meekly; but look sharp, signor, or I shall certainly 
run away with your prize.” 

The supper was served in different pavilions in the gardens, 
as well as in one large saloon of tne chateau, and with more of 
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taste than either of splendour or even of plenty. Madame 
Cheron and her party supped with Madame Clairval in the saloon ; 
and Emily with difficulty disguised her emotion when she saw 
Valancourt placed at the same table with herself. There Madame 
Cheron, having surveyed him with high displeasure, said to 
some person who sat next to her, “ Pray, who is that young man ? ” 
“ It is the Chevalier Valancourt,” was the answer. 

“ Yes; I am not ignorant of his name; but who is this Chevalier 
Valancourt, that thus intrudes himself at this table?” 

The attention of the person to whom she spoke was called 
off before she received a second reply. The table at which they 
sat was very long; and Valancourt being seated, with his partner, 
near the bottom, and Emily near the top, the distance between 
them may account for his not immediately perceiving her. 
She avoided looking to that end of the table; but whenever her 

1 ?^PP ened . t0 glance towards it, she observed him conversing 
with his beautiful companion; and the observation did not con- 
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“Your reasons are indeed such as cannot be doubted,” replied 
the lady with an ironical smile. 

“Any more than the discernment of the Chevalier Valancourt,” 
added Cavigni, who stood by the chair of Madame Cheron, and 
had heard her arrogate to herself, as he thought, a distinction 
which had been paid to her niece. 

“His discernment may be justly questioned, signor,” said 
Madame Cheron; who was not flattered by what she understood 
to be an encomium on Emily. 

“Alas!” exclaimed Cavigni, surveying Madame Cheron with 
affected ecstacy, “how vain is that assertion, while that face— 
that shape- that air—combine to refute it! Unhappy Valan¬ 
court ! his discernment has been his destruction.” 

Emily looked surprised and embarrassed: the lady who had 
lately spoken, astonished; and Madame Cheron, who, though 
she did not perfectly understand this speech, was very ready to 
believe herself complimented by it, said, smilingly, “ 0 signor, you 
are very gallant: but those who hear you vindicate the cheva¬ 
lier’s discernment, will suppose that I am the object of it.” 
“They cannot doubt it,” replied Cavigni, bowing low. 

“And would not that be very mortifying, signor?” 
“Unquestionably it would,” said Cavigni. 

“I cannot endure the thought,” said Madame Cheron. 

“ It is not to be endured,” replied Cavigni. 

“What can be done to prevent so humiliating a mistake?” 
rejoined Madame Cheron. 

“ Alas! I cannot assist you,” replied Cavigni with a deliberating 
air. “Your only chance of refuting the calumny, and of making 
people understand what you wish them to believe, is to persist 
in your first assertion; for, when they are told of the chevalier’s 
want of discernment, it is possible they may suppose he never 
presumed to distress you with his admiration. But then again, 
that diffidence, which renders you so insensible to your own 
perfections, they will consider; and Valancourt’s taste will 
not be doubted, though you arraign it. In short, they will, 
in spite of your endeavours, continue to believe, what might very 
naturally have occurred to them without any hint of mine, 
that the chevalier has taste enough to admire a beautiful woman.” 

“All this is very distressing!” said Madame Cheron, with 
a profound sigh. 

“May I be allowed to ask you what is so distressing?” said 
Madame Clairval, who was struck with the rueful countenance 
and doleful accent with which this was delivered. 
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It is a delicate subject,” replied Madame Cheron; “a very 
mortifying one to me.” 

“ \ ara concerned to hear it,” said Madame Clairval. “ I hope 

nothing has occurred, this evening, particularly to distress 
you ? 

Alas, yes! within this half-hour; and I know not where the 

report may end. My pride was never so shocked before. But 

I assure you the report is totally void of foundation.” 

Good God! exclaimed Madame Clairval, “ what can be done ? 

n you point out any way by which I can assist or console 
you ? 

“ The only way by which you can do either,” replied Madame 
1S con t ra dict the report wherever you go.” 

Well! but pray inform me what I am to contradict.” 

^It is so very humiliating, that I know not how to mention 
it continued Madame Cheron: “but you shall judge. Do you 
observe that young man seated near the bottom of the table, 
who is conversing with Mademoiselle d’Emery ? ” 

Yes; I perceive whom you mean ” 
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to perceive that she had been totally mistaken in her judgment 
of Valancourt, and to praise him aloud, with as much servility 
as she had before censured him with frivolous malignity. 

Emily, who during the greater part of this conversation had 
been so absorbed in thought as to be spared the pain of hearing 
it, was extremely surprised by her aunt’s praise of Valancourt, 
with whose relationship to Madame Clairvals he was unacquainted, 
but she was not sorry when Madame Cheron (who, though she 
now tried to appear unconcerned, was really much embarrassed) 
prepared to withdraw, immediately after supper. Montoni 
then came to hand Madame Cheron to her carriage, and Cavigni, 
with an arch solemnity of countenance, followed with Emily; 
who, as she wished them good night, and drew up the glass, saw 
Valancourt among the crowd at the gates. Before the carriage 
drove off, he disappeared. Madame Cheron forbore to mention 
him to Emily; and as soon as they reached the chateau, they 
separated for the night. 

On the following morning, as Emily sat at breakfast with her 
aunt, a letter was brought to her, of which she knew the hand¬ 
writing upon the cover; and as she received it with a trembling 
hand, Madame Cheron hastily inquired from whom it came. 
Emily, with her leave, broke the seal, and observing the signa¬ 
ture of Valancourt, gave it, unread, to her aunt, who received 
it with impatience; and as she looked it over, Emily endeavoured 
to read on her countenance its contents. Having returned 
the letter to her niece, whose eyes asked if she might examine 
it, “Yes, read it, child,” said Madame Cheron in a manner less 
severe than she had expected; and Emily had, perhaps, never 
before so willingly obeyed her aunt. In this letter Valancourt 
said little of the interview of the preceding day, but concluded 
with declaring that he would accept his dismission from Emily 
only, and with entreating that she would allow him to wait 
upon her on the approaching evening. When she read this 
she was astonished at the moderation of Madame Cheron, and 
looked at her with expectation as she said sorrowfully: “What 
am I to say, madame?” 

“Why—we must see the young man, I believe,” replied her 
aunt, “and hear what he has further to say for himself. You 
may tell him he may come.” Emily dared scarcely credit 
what she heard. “Yet stay,” added Madame Cheron; “I will 
tell him so myself.” She called for pen and ink; Emily still 
not daring to trust the emotions she felt, and almost sinking 
beneath them. Her surprise would have been less, had she 
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overheard, on the preceding evening, what Madame Cheron 
had not forgotten—that Valancourt was the nephew of Madame 
Clairval. 

What were the particulars of her aunt’s note Emily did not 
not learn, but the result was a visit from Valancourt in the 
evening; whom Madame Cheron received alone; and they had 
a long conversation before Emily was called down. When she 
entered the room, her aunt was conversing with complacency, 
and she saw the eyes of Valancourt, as he impatiently rose, 
animated with hope. 

t< “ We have been talking over this affair,” said Madame Cheron. 

The chevalier has been telling me, that the late Monsieur 
Clairval was the brother of the Countess de Duvamey, his 
mother. I only wish he had mentioned his relationship to 
Madame Clairval before: I certainly should have considered 
that circumstance as a sufficient introduction to my house.” 
Valancourt bowed, and was going to address Emily, but her 
aunt prevented him. “I have, therefore, consented that you shall 
receive his visit; and though I will not bind myself to any promise 
or say that I shall consider him as my nephew, yet I shall permit 
the intercourse, and shall look forward to any further connexion 
as an event which may possibly take place in a course of years, 
provided the chevalier rises in his profession, or any circumstance 
occurs which may make it prudent for him to take a wife. But 
M. Valancourt will observe, and you too, Emily, that, till that 
happens, I positively forbid any thoughts of marrying.” 

Emily s countenance, during this coarse speech, varied every 
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give me leave to observe to you, that I am her guardian, and 
that I expect, in every instance, that my will is hers.” 

As she said this, she rose and quitted the room, leaving Emily 
and Valancourt in a state of mutual embarrassment; and when 
Valancourt’s hopes enabled him to overcome his fears, and to 
address her with the zeal and sincerity so natural to him, it was 
a considerable time before she was sufficiently recovered to hear 
with distinctness the solicitations and inquiries. 

The conduct of Madame Cheron in this affair had been entirely 
governed by selfish vanity. Valancourt, in his first interview, 
had, with great candour, laid open to her the true state of his 
present circumstances and his future expectancies, and she, with 
more prudence than humanity, had absolutely and abruptly 
refused his suit. She wished her niece to marry ambitiously; 
not because she desired to see her in possession of the happiness 
which rank and wealth are usually believed to bestow, but be¬ 
cause she desired to partake the importance which such an 
alliance would give. When, therefore, she discovered that 
Valancourt was the nephew of a person of so much consequence 
as Madame Clairval, she became anxious for the connexion, 
since the prospect it afforded of future fortune and distinction 
for Emily, promised the exaltation she coveted for herself. 
Her calculations concerning fortune, in this alliance, were guided 
rather by her wishes than by any hint of Valancourt, or strong 
appearance of probability; and when she rested her expectation 
on the wealth of Madame Clairval, she seemed totally to have 
forgotten that the latter had a daughter. Valancourt, however, 
had not forgotten this circumstance; and the consideration of it 
had made him so modest in his expectations from Madame 
Clairval, that he had not even named the relationship in the 
first conversation with Madame Cheron. But whatever might 
be the future fortune of Emily, the present distinction which the 
connexion would afford herself was certain, since the splendour 
of Madame Clairval’s establishment was such as to excite the 
general envy and partial imitation of the neighbourhood. Thus 
had she consented to involve her niece in an engagement to which 
she saw only a distant and uncertain conclusion, with as little 
consideration of her happiness as when she had so precipitately 
forbidden it: for though she herself possessed the means of 
rendering this union not only certain, but prudent, yet to do so 
was no part of her present intention. 

From this period Valancourt made frequent visits to Madame 
Cheron, and Emily passed in his society the happiest hours she 
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had known since the death of her father. They were both too 
much engaged by the present moments to give serious consider¬ 
ation to the future. They loved and were beloved, and saw not 
that the very attachment which formed the delight of their 
present days might possibly occasion the sufferings of years. 
Meanwhile, Madame Cheron’s intercourse with Madame Clairval 
became more frequent than before, and her vanity was already 
gratified by the opportunity of proclaiming, wherever she went, 
the attachment that subsisted between their nephew and niece. 

Montoni was now also become a daily guest at the chateau, 
and Emily was compelled to observe that he really was a suitor, 
and a favoured suitor, to her aunt. 

Thus passed the winter months, not only in peace, but in 
happiness, to Valancourt and Emily; the station of his regiment 
being so near Toulouse as to allow this frequent intercourse. 
The pavilion on the terrace was the favourite scene of their 
interviews, and there Emily with Madame Cheron would work, 
while Valancourt read aloud works of genius and taste, listened 
to her enthusiasm, expressed his own, and caught new oppor¬ 
tunities of observing that their minds were formed to constitute 
the happiness of each other; the same taste, the same noble 
and benevolent sentiments, animating each. 


CHAPTER XIII 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid Isles, 

Placed far amid the melancholy main 
(\\ hether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 

Or that aerial beings sometimes deign 
Io stand embodied to our senses plain). 

Sees on the naked hill, or valley low. 
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niece, and offered to give Emily a dower, provided Madame 
Clairval observed equal terms on the part of her nephew. 
Madame Clairval listened to the proposal, and, considering that 
Emily was the apparent heiress of her aunt’s wealth, accepted it. 
Meanwhile Emily knew nothing of the transaction, till Madame 
Cheron informed her that she must make preparation for the 
nuptials, which would be celebrated without further delay: then, 
astonished, and wholly unable to account for this sudden con¬ 
clusion, which Valancourt had not solicited (for he was ignorant 
of what had passed between the elder ladies, and had not dared 
to hope such good fortune), she decisively objected to it. Madame 
Cheron, however, quite as jealous of contradiction now as she 
had been formerly, contended for a speedy marriage with as 
much vehemence as she had formerly opposed whatever had the 
most remote possibility of leading to it; and Emily’s scruples 
disappeared, when she again saw Valancourt, who was now 
informed of the happiness designed for him, and came to claim 
a promise of it from herself. 

While preparations were making for these nuptials, Montoni 
became the acknowledged lover of Madame Cheron; and though 
Madame Clairval was much displeased when she heard of the 
approaching connexion, and was willing to prevent that of 
Valancourt with Emily, her conscience told her that she had no 
right thus to trifle with their peace; and Madame Clairval, though 
a woman of fashion, was far less advanced than her friend in the 
art of deriving satisfaction from distinction and admiration, 
rather than from conscience. 

Emily observed with concern the ascendancy which Montoni 
had acquired over Madame Cheron, as well as the increasing 
frequency of his visits; and her own opinion of this Italian 
was confirmed by that of Valancourt, who had always expressed 
a dislike of him. As she was one morning sitting at work in the 
pavilion, enjoying the pleasant freshness of spring, whose colours 
were now spread upon the landscape, and listening to Valan¬ 
court, who was reading, but who often laid aside the book to 
converse, she received a summons to attend Madame Cheron 
immediately, and had scarcely entered the dressing-room, when 
she observed with surprise the dejection of her aunt’s countenance, 
and the contrasted gaiety of her dress. “So, niece!” said 
madame, and she stopped under some degree of embarrassment 

“ I sent for you; I—I wished to see you: I have news to tell you: 
from this hour you must consider the Signor Montoni as your 
uncle—we were married this morning.” 
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Astonished—not so much at the marriage, as at the secrecy 
with which it had been concluded, and the agitation with 
which it was announced—Emily at length attributed the privacy 
to the wish of Montoni, rather than of her aunt. His wife, 
however, intended that the contrary should be believed, and 
therefore added, “You see, I wished to avoid a bustle; but now 
the ceremony is over, I shall do so no longer, and I wish to an¬ 
nounce to my servants that they must accept the Signor Montoni 
for their master.” Emily made a feeble attempt to congratulate 
her on these apparently imprudent nuptials. “ I shall now cele¬ 
brate my marriage with some splendour,” continued Madame 
Montoni; “and to save time, I shall avail myself of the prepara¬ 
tion that has been made for yours, which will of course be delayed 
a little while. Such of your wedding clothes as are ready I shall 
expect you will appear in, to do honour to this festival. I also 
wish you to inform Monsieur Valancourt that I have changed 
my name; and he will acquaint Madame Clairval. In a few 

days I shall give a grand entertainment at which I shall request 
their presence.” 


Emily was so lost in surprise and various thought, that she 
made Madame Montoni scarcely any reply; but, at her desire, 
she returned to inform Valancourt of what had passed. Sur¬ 
prise was not his predominant emotion on hearing of these hasty 
nuptials; and when he learned that they were to be the means 

0 K-uu in f u 1S 0wn> and ttiat ttle vei Y orn aments of the chateau 
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Within a few days, Madame Montoni, as she had promised, 
gave a magnificent entertainment to a very numerous company, 
among them was Valancourt, but at which Madanve Clairval 
excused herself from attending. There was a concert, ball, and 
supper. Valancourt was of course Emily’s partner; and though, 
when he gave a look to the decorations of the apartments, he 
could not but remember that they were designed for other 
festivities than those they now contributed to celebrate, he 
endeavoured to check his concern, by considering that a little 
while only would elapse before they would be given to their 
original destination. During this evening, Madame Montoni 
danced, laughed, and talked incessantly; while Montoni, silent, 
reserved, and somewhat haughty, seemed weary of the parade, 
and of the frivolous company it had drawn together. 

This was the first and the last entertainment given in cele¬ 
bration of their nuptials. Montoni, though the severity of his 
temper and the gloominess of his pride prevented him from 
enjoying such festivities, was extremely willing to promote them. 
It was seldom that he could meet in any company a man of 
more address, and still seldomer one of more understanding than 
himself: the balance of advantage in such parties, or in the 
connexions which might arise from them, must therefore be on 
his side: and knowing, as he did, the selfish purposes for which 
they are generally frequented, he had no objection to measure 
his talents of dissimulation with those of any other competitor 
for distinction and plunder; but his wife, who, when her own 
interest was immediately concerned, had sometimes more dis¬ 
cernment than vanity, acquired a consciousness of her inferiority 
to other women in personal attractions, which, uniting with the 
jealousy natural to the discovery, counteracted his readiness 
for mingling with all the parties Toulouse could afford. Till she 
had, as she supposed, the affections of a husband to lose, she had 
no motive for discovering the unwelcome truth, and it had never 
obtruded itself upon her; but now that it influenced her policy, 
she opposed her husband’s inclination for company, with the 
more eagerness, because she believed him to be really as well 
received in the female society of the place, as during his addresses 
to her he had affected to be. 

A few weeks only had elapsed since the marriage, when Madame 
Montoni informed Emily that the signor intended to return to 
Italy as soon as the necessary preparation could be made for so 
long a journey. “We shall go to Venice,” said she, “where the 
signor has a fine mansion, and from thence to his estate in 
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Tuscany. Why do you look so grave, child? You, who are so 
fond of a romantic country and fine views, will doubtless be 
delighted with this journey.” 

“Am I then to be of the party, madame?” said Emily with 
extreme surprise and emotion. 

“Most certainly,” replied her aunt: “how could you imagine 
we should leave you behind ? But I see you are thinking of the 
chevalier: he is not yet, I believe, informed of the journey; but 
he very soon will be so: Signor Montoni is gone to acquaint 
Madame Clairval of our journey, and to say that the proposed 
connexion between the families must be thought of no more.” 

The unfeeling manner in which Madame Montoni thus in¬ 
formed her niece that she must be separated, perhaps for ever, 
from the man with whom she was on the point of being united 
for life, added to the dismay which she must otherwise have 
suffered at such intelligence. When she could speak, she asked 
the cause of the sudden change in madame’s sentiments towards 
Valancourt; but the only reply she could obtain was, that the 
signor had forbade the connexion, considering it to be greatly 
inferior to what Emily might reasonably expect. 

I now leave the affair entirely to the signor,” added Madame 
Montoni; but I must say that M. Valancourt never was a 
favourite with me; and I was over-persuaded, or I should not 
have given my consent to the connexion. I was weak enough— 

I am so foolish sometimes!—to suffer other people’s uneasiness; 
and so my better judgment yielded to your affliction. But the 
signor has very properly pointed out the folly of this; and he 
shall not have to reprove me a second time. I am determined 
. , la you shall submit to those who know how to guide you better 
than yourself l am determined that you shall be conformable.” 

mi y wou have been astonished at the assertions of this 
eloquent speech had not her mind been so overwhelmed by the 
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she attempted the latter, her emotion overcame her speech, 
and she retired to her apartment, to think (if in the present 
state of her mind to think was possible) upon this sudden and 
overwhelming subject. It was very long before her spirits were 
sufficiently composed to permit the reflection; which, when it 
came, was dark, and even terrible. She saw that Montoni 
sought to aggrandize himself in his disposal of her, and it occurred 
that his friend Cavigni was the person for whom he was interested. 
The prospect of going to Italy was rendered still darker, when 
she considered the tumultuous situation of that country— 
then torn by civil commotion; where every petty state was at 
war with its neighbour, and even every castle liable to the attack 
of an invader. She considered the person to whose immediate 
guidance she would be committed, and the vast distance that was 
to separate her from Valancourt; and, at the recollection of him, 
every other image vanished from her mind and every thought 
was again obscured by grief. 

In this perturbed state she passed some hours; and when 
she was summoned to dinner, she entreated permission to remain 
in her own apartment: but Madame Montoni was alone, and the 
request was refused. Emily and her aunt said little during the 
repast—the one occupied by her griefs, the other engrossed by 
the disappointment which the unexpected absence of Montoni 
occasioned; for not only was her vanity piqued by the neglect, 
but her jealousy alarmed by what she considered as a mysterious 
engagement. When the cloth was drawn, and they were alone, 
Emily renewed the mention of Valancourt: but her aunt, neither 
softened to pity nor awakened to remorse, became enraged that 
her will should be opposed, and the authority of Montoni 
questioned, though this was done by Emily with her usual 
gentleness; who, after a long and torturing conversation, 
retired in tears. 

As she crossed the hall, a person entered it by the great door, 
whom, as her eyes hastily glanced that way, she imagined to be 
Montoni; and she was passing on with quicker steps, when she 
heard the well-known voice of Valancourt. 

“Emily, O my Emily!” cried he in a tone faltering with 
impatience, while she turned, and, as he advanced, was alarmed 
at the expression of his countenance and the eager desperation 
of his air. “In tears, Emily!—I would speak with you,” said 
he; “I have much to say: conduct me to where we may 
converse.—But you tremble—you are ill! Let me lead you 
to a seat.” 

F 865 
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He observed the open door of an apartment, and hastily took 
her hand to lead her thither; but she attempted to withdraw 
it, and said, with a languid smile, “I am better already; if 
you wish to see my aunt she is in the dining-parlour.”—“I must 
speak with you, my Emily,” replied Valancourt. “Good God! 
is it already come to this?—Are you indeed so willing to resign 
me?—But this is an improper place—I am overheard. Let 
me entreat your attention, if only for a few minutes.”—“ When 
you have seen my aunt,” said Emily.—“I was wretched enough 
when I came hither,” exclaimed Valancourt; “do not increase 
my misery by this coldness—this cruel refusal.” 

The despondency with which he spoke this affected her almost 
to tears; but she persisted in refusing to hear him till he had 
conversed with Madame Montoni. “Where is her husband? 
where then, is Montoni?” said Valancourt in an altered tone: 
it is he to whom I must speak.” 

Emily, terrified for the consequence of the indignation that 
flashed in his eyes, tremblingly assured him that Montoni was 
not at home, and entreated he would endeavour to moderate his 
resentment At the tremulous accents of her voice his eyes 

Fmn lns ^ an k tly w ddness into tenderness. “ You are ill, 

I™'?’ sa l d The y will destroy us both! Forgive me, 

that I dared to doubt your affection.” 6 

D ari™,‘i y n T 1 ‘° nger °PP? sed him, as he led her into an adjoining 

much aiar^eH F'TV-" Whlch he had named Montoni had so 
wxions rT d h for , hlS own safet y> that she was now only too 
HeTstened m he 1 6 conse 9 uen<: « of this just resentment, 
only with looks of'H ' 11416 ? W “ h attention > but replied to them 
much as Dossihle th espon ? ienc y and tenderness; concealing as 

™e mi B ht soothe th Sen T entS he felt toward Montoni, that 
she saw the teil he ? p P rehenslons wb ich distressed her. But 

assumed InLoui litv^ ? read ° Ver Ws resentment; and his 

the impolicy of forrmu" arm ‘" S her more < she urged at length 
any ^measure ^whfchmiMontoni, fnd of taking 
Valancourt yielded t 0 S these nder the ‘ r se P aratlon irremediable, 
entreaties dmw from hi™ remon5t rances: and her affecting 

might persist in his design of a r^^ ^0I ■v Se, V 1 aty however Montoni 
to redress his wrongs bv vinl lsunit , 1 < n S them, he would not seek 

"let the comiratiL"of lT t Ce rT: F ° r m y saka ” Emily, 
such a mode of revenue “v h uld su , ffer deter you from 
Valancourt, his eves fiflina y0ur sa ^ e> Emily,” replied 

-hile he gazed u£n he" 8 of T ‘endemess^d g P rief, 

yes I shall subdue myself. 
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But though I have given you my solemn promise to do this, 
do not expect that I can tamely submit to the authority of 
Montoni: if I could, I should be unworthy of you. Yet, O 
Emily! how long may he condemn me to live without you— 
how long may it be before you return to France!” 

Emily endeavoured to soothe him with assurances of her 
unalterable affection, and by representing that in little more than 
a year she should be her own mistress, as far as related to her 
aunt, from whose guardianship her age would then release her— 
assurances which gave little consolation to Valancourt, who 
considered that she would then be in Italy, and in the power of 
those whose dominion over her would not cease with their rights: 
but he affected to be consoled by them. Emily, comforted by 
the promise she had obtained, and by his apparent composure, 
was about to leave him, when her aunt entered the room. She 
threw a glance of sharp reproof upon her niece, who immedi¬ 
ately withdrew, and of haughty displeasure upon Valancourt. 

“This is not the conduct I should have expected from you, 
sir,” said she: “I did not expect to see you in my house, after 
you had been informed that your visits were no longer agreeable: 
much less, that you would seek a clandestine interview with my 
niece, and that she would grant one.” 

Valancourt, perceiving it necessary to vindicate Emily from 
such a design, explained, that the purpose of his own visit had 
been to request an interview with Montoni; and he then entered 
upon the subject of it, with the tempered spirit which the sex 
rather than the respectability of Madame Montoni demanded. 

His expostulations were answered with severe rebuke: she 
lamented again, that her prudence had ever yielded to what 
she termed compassion; and added, that she was so sensible 
of the folly of her former consent, that, to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of a repetition, she had committed the affair entirely 
to the conduct of Signor Montoni. 

The feeling eloquence of Valancourt, however, at length made 
her sensible, in some measure, of her unworthy conduct; and 
she became susceptible to shame, but not remorse; she hated 
Valancourt, who awakened her to this painful sensation; and 
in proportion as she grew dissatisfied with herself, her abhor¬ 
rence of him increased. This was also the more inveterate, 
because his tempered words and manner were such as, without 
accusing her, compelled her to accuse herself, and neither left 
her hope that the odious portrait was the caricature of his 
prejudice, nor afforded her an excuse for expressing the violent 
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resentment with which she contemplated it. At length, her 
anger rose to such a height, that Valancourt was compelled to 
leave the house abruptly, lest he should forfeit his own esteem 
by an intemperate reply. He was then convinced that from 
Madame Montoni he had nothing to hope; for what, of either 
pity or justice, could be expected from a person who could feel 
the pain of guilt without the humility of repentance? 

To Montoni he looked with equal despondency; since it was 
nearly evident that this plan of separation originated with him, 
and it was not probable that he would relinquish his own views 
to entreaues or remonstrances which he must have foreseen, 
and have been prepared to resist. Yet, remembering his promise 
o Emily, and more solicitous concerning his love than jealous 
of his consequence, Valancourt was careful to do nothing that 
nught unnecessarily irritate Montoni: he wrote to him, therefore, 

^ h ^ “ ’T rV ' eW ’ but t0 solicit one i and ha ving done 

this he endeavoured to wait with calmness his reply. 

her aDnmhst o'™. 3 v*? passive in the affair - When she gave 
thIt r P i b ,Valancourt s marriage, it was in the belief 

hat Emily would be the heiress of Madame Montoni’s fortune- 

SSffi the nUPtia,S °, f the ,atter > wh - she perceived 
rom adontW ex P ecta ‘'°n, her conscience had withheld her 
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she considered to be as inferior fn en S a S ement which 
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rejection of a member o?f er familv shTd 

resentment otherwise than by sd™ce’ H d,sdamed t0 show 
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seconding them with all thp o S limitations to see him; 
suggest Thus several days JS" 1 ^ his situation could 
side, and inflexible denial on r remonst rance on one 

on the other; for whether it was fear, 
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or shame, or the hatred which results from both, that made 
Montoni shun the man he had injured, he was peremptory 
in his refusal, and was neither softened to pity by the agony 
which Valancourt’s letters portrayed, nor awakened to a re¬ 
pentance of his own injustice by the strong remonstrances he 
employed. At length, Valancourt’s letters were returned un¬ 
opened; and then, in the first moments of passionate despair, 
he forgot every promise to Emily, except the solemn one which 
bound him to avoid violence, and hastened to Montoni’s chateau, 
determined to see him by whatever other means might be 
necessary. Montoni was denied; and Valancourt, when he 
afterwards inquired for Madame and Ma’amselle St. Aubert, was 
absolutely refused admittance by the servants. Not choosing 
to submit himself to a contest with these, he at length departed, 
and returning home in a state of mind approaching to frenzy, 
wrote to Emily of what had passed—expressed without restraint 
all the agony of his heart—and entreated that, since he must 
not otherwise hope to see her immediately, she would allow him 
an interview unknown to Montoni. Soon after he had dis¬ 
patched this, his passions becoming more temperate, he was 
sensible of the error he had committed, in having given Emily 
a new subject of distress in the strong mention of his own suffering, 
and would have given half the world, had it been his, to recover 
the letter. Emily, however, was spared the pain she must have 
received from it, by the suspicious policy of Madame Montoni; 
who had ordered that all letters addressed to her niece should be 
delivered to herself, and who, after having perused this, and 
indulged the expressions of resentment which Valancourt’s 
mention of Montoni provoked, had consigned it to the flames. 

Montoni, meanwhile, every day more impatient to leave 
France, gave repeated orders for dispatch to the servants 
employed in preparations for the journey, and to the persons 
with whom he was transacting some particular business. He 
preserved a steady silence to the letters in which Valancourt, 
despairing of greater good, and having subdued the passion that 
had transgressed against his policy, solicited only the indulgence 
of being allowed to bid Emily farewell. But when Valancourt 
learned that she was really to set out in a few days, and that it 
was designed he should see her no more, forgetting every con¬ 
sideration of prudence, he dared, in a second letter to Emily, 
to propose a clandestine marriage. This also was transmitted 
to Madame Montoni; and the last day of Emily’s stay at Tou¬ 
louse arrived, without affording Valancourt even a line to soothe 
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his sufferings, or a hope that he should be allowed a parting 

interview. 

During this period of torturing suspense to Valancourt, Emily 
was sunk into that kind of stupor with which sudden and irre¬ 
mediable misfortune sometimes overwhelms the mind. Loving 
himwith the tenderest affection, and having long been accustomed 
to consider him as the friend and companion of all her future 
days, she had no ideas of happiness that were not connected 
with him. What then must have been her suffering, when thus 
suddenly they were to be separated, perhaps for ever—certainly 
to be thrown into distant parts of the world, where they could 
scarcely hear of each other’s existence;—and all this in obedience 
to the will of a stranger (for such was Montoni), and of a person 
who had but lately been anxious to hasten their nuptials! It 
was in vain that she endeavoured to subdue her grief, and resign 
herself to an event which she could not avoid. The silence of 
Valancourt afflicted more than it surprised her, since she at¬ 
tributed it to its just occasion; but when the day preceding that 
on which she was to quit Toulouse arrived, and she had heard no 
mention of his being permitted to take leave of her, grief over- 
came every consideration that had made her reluctant to speak 
of him, and she inquired of Madame Montoni whether this conso- 
la tion had been refused. Her aunt informed her that it had; 
adding that, after the provocation she had herself received from 
Valancourt in their last interview, and the persecution which 
the signor had suffered from his letters, no entreaties should avail 
to procure it.— If the chevalier expected this favour from us,” 
said she, he should have conducted himself in a very different 
manner, he should have waited patiently, till he knew whether 
were ls Pose to grant it, and not have come and reproved 

^nd b tK aUS i e 1 dld n °^ th i nk proper t0 bestow my niece upon him, 
and then have persisted in troubling the signor because he did 

r hl t pr ,°P er t0 ent f r “to any dispute about so childish an 
tl ' I s - C a ^ 1 . our throughout has been extremely presump- 

his nam, r rr/r ent i a u d 1 desire that 1 ma y never hear 
foolish sorrow* 6 , , an ^. tbat y ou W *H get the better of those 

not an ear w^h and look like other People, and 

cry * for thoncrh ^ (1Sma J-? unt enance as if you were ready to 

from my penetration^ ^ Cannot conceal y° ur g ri ? f 

moment thnmrh T Can ^ ee ^ ou are re ady to cry at this 

r;tTo" m t y h0 co g m m I an™> rePrOVmg y ° U f ° r --now, in 

Em,ly, having turned away to hide her tears, quitted the 
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room to indulge them; and the day was passed in an intensity 
of anguish, such as she had perhaps never known before. When 
she withdrew to her chamber for the night, she remained in the 
chair where she had placed herself on entering the room, absorbed 
in her grief, till long after every member of the family, except 
herself, was retired to rest. She could not divest herself of a 
belief that she had parted with Valancourt to meet no more— 
a belief which did not arise merely from foreseen circumstances; 
for though the length of the journey she was about to commence, 
the uncertainty as to the period of her return, together with the 
prohibitions she had received, seemed to justify it, she yielded 
also to an impression, which she mistook for a presentiment, 
that she was going from Valancourt for ever. How dreadful 
to her imagination, too, was the distance that would separate 
them—the Alps, those tremendous barriers! would rise, and 
whole countries extend between the regions where each must 
exist! To live in adjoining provinces, to live even in the same 
country, though without seeing him, was comparative happiness 
to the conviction of this dreadful length of distance. 

Her mind was at length so much agitated by the consideration 
of her state, and the belief that she had seen Valancourt for the 
last time, that she suddenly became very faint; and looking 
round the chamber for something that might revive her, she 
observed the casements, and had just strength to throw one 
open, near which she seated herself. The air recalled her spirits, 
and the still moonlight, that fell upon the elms of a long avenue 
fronting the window, somewhat soothed them, and determined 
her to try whether exercise and the open air would not relieve 
the intense pain that bound her temples. In the chateau all 
was still: and passing down the great staircase into the hall, from 
whence a passage led immediately to the garden, she softly 
and unheard, as she thought, unlocked the door, and entered 
the avenue. Emily passed on, with steps now hurried and now 
faltering, as, deceived by the shadows among the trees, she 
fancied she saw some person move in the distant perspective, 
and feared it was a spy of Madame Montoni. Her desire, how¬ 
ever, to revisit the pavilion where she had passed so many 
happy hours with Valancourt, and had admired with him the 
extensive prospect over Languedoc and her native Gascony, 
overcame her apprehension of being observed, and she moved 
on towards the terrace, which, running along the upper garden, 
commanded the whole of the lower one, and communicated with 
it by a flight of marble steps that terminated the avenue. 
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Having reached these steps, she paused a moment to look round; 
for her distance from the chateau now increased the fear which 
the stillness and obscurity of the hour had awakened: But 
perceiving nothing that could justify it, she ascended to the 
terrace; where the moonlight showed the long broad walk, with 
the pavilion at its extremity, while the rays silvered the foliage 
of the high trees and shrubs that bordered it on the right, and 
the tufted summits of those that rose to a level with the balus- 
trade on the left from the garden below, her distance from the 
chateau again alarming her, she paused to listen; the night was 
so calm that no sound could have escaped; but she heard only 
the plaintive sweetness of the nightingale, with the light shiver 
ot the leaves, and she pursued her way towards the pavilion; 
havmg reached which, its obscurity did not prevent the emotion 
that a fuller view of its well-known scene would have excited. 
,1 he lattices were thrown back, and showed beyond their em¬ 
bowered arch the moonlight landscape, shadowy and soft—its 
groves and plains extending gradually and indistinctly to the 
eye, its distant mountains catching a stronger gleam; and the 
nearer river reflecting the moon, and trembling to her rays. 

fei,?rl y nf aS tK She a PP roa f hed the lattice, was sensible of the 

rnorp?mm f J h ? , SCene u onl > r as the y se ™ed to bring Valancourt 

A \ t0 h u r fanCy - “ Ah! ” said she ™th a heavy 

have we t t ^ eW ,K erSelf a chair b y the window > “how often 

landscape' N° C ^ ° n thlS Spot — often have Iooked upon that 
landscape! Never, never more shall we view it together'— 
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b, sne scarcely knew what, expressive ol 
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her unalterable affection, and endeavoured to calm the agitation 
of his mind; but Valancourt could for some time only utter 
incoherent expressions of his emotions; and when he was some¬ 
what more composed, he said, “ I came hither soon after sunset, 
and have been watching in the gardens and in this pavilion ever 
since; for though I had now given up all hope of seeing you, I 
could not resolve to tear myself away from a place, so near to 
you, and should probably have lingered about the chateau till 
morning dawned. Oh, how heavily the moments have passed! 
yet with what various emotions have they been marked, as I 
sometimes thought I heard footsteps, and fancied you were 
approaching, and then again—perceived only a dead and dreary 
silence! But when you opened the door of the pavilion, and the 
darkness prevented my distinguishing with certainty whether 
it was my love, my heart beat so strongly with hopes and fears 
that I could not speak. The instant I heard the plaintive 
accents of your voice, my doubts vanished—but not my fears, 
till you spoke to me; then, losing the apprehension of alarming 
you in the excess of my emotion, I could no longer be silent.— 
O Emily! these are moments in which joy and grief struggle 
so powerfully for pre-eminence, that the heart can scarcely 
support the contest!” 

Emily’s heart acknowledged the truth of this assertion. But 
the joy she felt on thus meeting Valancourt, at the very moment 
when she was lamenting that they must probably meet no more, 
soon melted into grief, as reflection stole over her thoughts, 
and imagination prompted visions of the future. She struggled 
to recover the calm dignity of mind which was necessary to 
support her through this last interview, and which Valancourt 
found it utterly impossible to attain; for the transports of his 
joy changed abruptly into those of suffering, and he expressea 
in the most impassioned language his horror of this separation, 
and his despair of their ever meeting again. Emily wept silently 
as she listened to him; and then, trying to command her own 
distress, and to soothe him, she suggested every circumstance 
that could lead to hope. But the energy of his fears led him 
instantly to detect the friendly fallacies which she endeavoured 
to impose on herself and on him, and also to conjure up illusions 
too powerful for his reason. 

“You are going from me,” said he, “to a distant country— 

oh, how distant—! to new society, new friends, new admirers! 

with people, too, who will try to make you forget me, and to 

promote new connections! How can I know this, and not know 
86 5 
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that you will never return for me—never can be mine?” His 
voice was stifled by sighs. 

“You believe then,” said Emily, “that the pangs I suffer 

proceed from a trivial and temporary interest: you believe-” 

“Suffer,” interrupted Valancourt, “suffer for me! 0 Emily, 
how sweet, how bitter, are those words! what comfort, what 
anguish, do they give! I ought not to doubt the steadiness of 
your affection; yet, such is the inconsistency of real love, that 
it is always awake to suspicion, however unreasonable—always 
requiring new assurances from the object of its interest: and thus 
it is, that I always feel revived, as by a new conviction, when 
your words tell me I am dear to you; and wanting these, I 
relapse into doubt, and too often into despondency.”—Then 
seeming to recollect himself, he exclaimed, “But what a wretch 
am I, thus to torture you, and in these moments, too!—I, who 
ought to support and comfort you.” 

This reflection overcame Valancourt with tenderness; but, 
relapsing into despondency, he again felt only for himself, and 
lamented again this cruel separation, in a voice and words so 
impassioned that Emily could no longer struggle to repress her 
own gne , or to soothe his. Valancourt, between these emotions 

hie ove .^ t J. P lt: y> lost the power, and almost the wish, of repressing 
his agitation: and, in the interval of convulsive sobs, he at one 
moment kissed away her tears; then told her, cruelly, that 
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love and despair, and enforced at a moment when it seemed 
scarcely possible for her to oppose it—when her heart was 
softened by the sorrows of separation that might be eternal, 
and her reason obscured by the illusions of love and terror- 
encouraged him to hope that it would not be rejected.—“Speak, 
my Emily!” said Valancourt eagerly: “let me hear your voice, 
let me hear you confirm my fate.”—She spoke not: her cheek 
was cold, and her senses seemed to fail her; but she did not faint. 
To Valancourt’s terrified imagination she appeared to be dying: 
he called upon her name, rose to go to the chateau for assist¬ 
ance, and then, recollecting her situation, feared to go, or to 
leave her for a moment. 

After a few minutes she drew a deep sigh, and began to revive. 
The conflict she had suffered, between love and the duty she at 
present owed to her father’s sister; her repugnance to a clandes¬ 
tine marriage; her fear of emerging on the world with embarrass¬ 
ments, such as might ultimately involve the object of her 
affection in misery and repentance—all this various interest 
was too powerful for a mind already enervated by sorrow, and her 
reason had suffered a transient suspension. But duty and good 
sense, however hard the conflict, at length triumphed over 
affection and mournful presentiment. Above all, she dreaded 
to involve Valancourt in obscurity and vain regret, which she 
saw, or thought she saw, must be the too certain consequence 
of a marriage in their present circumstances; and she acted, 
perhaps, with somewhat more than female fortitude, when she 
resolved to endure a present, rather than provoke a distant 
misfortune. 

With a candour that proved how truly she esteemed and loved 
him, and which endeared her to him, if possible, more than ever, 
she told Valancourt all her reasons for rejecting his proposals. 
Those which influenced her concerning his future welfare, he 
instantly refuted, or rather contradicted; but they awakened 
tender considerations for her, which the frenzy of passion and 
despair had concealed before; and love, which had but lately 
prompted him to propose a clandestine and immediate marriage, 
now induced him to renounce it. The triumph was almost 
too much for his heart; for Emily’s sake, he endeavoured to 
stifle his grief; but the swelling anguish would not be restrained. 
—“O Emily!” said he, “I must leave you—I must leave you 
—and I know it is for ever!” 

Convulsive sobs again interrupted his words, and they wept 
together in silence; till Emily, recollecting the danger of being 
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discovered, and the impropriety of prolonging an interview which 
might subject her to censure summoned all her fortitude to utter 
a last farewell! 

“Stay!” said Valancourt, “I conjure you, stay, for I have 
much to tell you. The agitation of mind has hitherto suffered 
me to speak only on the subject that occupied it: I have forborne 
to mention a doubt of much importance, partly lest it should 
appear as if I told it with an ungenerous view of alarming you 
into a compliance with my late proposal.” 

Emily, much agitated, did not leave Valancourt, but she led 
him from the pavilion; and as they walked upon the terrace, 
he proceeded as follows: 


“This Montoni—I have heard some strange hints concerning 
him—are you certain that he is of Madame Quesnel’s family, 
and that his fortune is what it appears to be?” 

“I have no reason to doubt either,” replied Emily in a voice 
of alarm. “Of the first, indeed, I cannot doubt; but I have no 
certain means of judging of the latter, and I entreat you will tell 
me all you have heard.” 

I hat I certainly will; but it is very imperfect and unsatis¬ 
factory information: I gathered it by accident from an Italian 
who was speaking to another person of this Montoni. They 
were talking of his marriage: the Italian said, that if he was 
the person he meant, he was not likely to make Madame Cheron 
a PPy* P roc eeded to speak of him in general terms of 

dislike, and then gave some particular hints concerning his 
character, that excited my curiosity, and I ventured to ask 
urn a few questions. He was reserved in his replies; but after 
hesitating for some time, he owned that he had understood 
t J} at Mon tom was a man of desperate fortune and char- 
G \ ai s ? met hm of a castle of Montoni’s situated 
mi(rhfhf> L* Pcnnines, and of some strange circumstances that 

tot lT r* aS ‘u hlS former mode of life - 1 Passed him 
to inform me further; but I believe the strong interest I felt 

"ould V orevaU w7b h anner ’ “ d alarmed him i & no entrea 
stances he had al^H m , t0 . glVe a " y ex P lanati °" of the circum- 

concerning Mmto^fo Zn th 

possessed of a castle in the ° K ■’ h lf Montom 

a circumstance that he was of some? 5 ’ 1 a PP': ar 1 ed from such 
contradict the report that he and also seemed to 

fortunes. He shook his h‘ H , a ™ an of entirely broken 
said a great deal, but made no “ ' f he C0U ‘ d haVB 
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“A hope of learning something more satisfactory, or more 
positive, detained me in his company a considerable time, and 
I renewed the subject repeatedly; but the Italian wrapped him 
self up in reserve, said that what he had mentioned he had 
caught only from floating reports, and that reports frequently 
arose from personal malice, and were very little to be depended 
upon. I forbore to press the subject further, since it was obvious 
that he was alarmed for the consequence of what he had already 
said; and I was compelled to remain in uncertainty on a point 
where suspense is almost intolerable. Think, Emily, what I 
must suffer to see you depart for a foreign country, committed 
to the power of a man of such doubtful character as is tl s 
Montoni! But I will not alarm you unnecessarily: it is possible 
as the Italian said at first, that this is not the Montoni he alluded 
to: yet, Emily, consider well before you resolve to commit 
yourself to him. Oh! I must not trust myself to speak-or I 
shall renounce all the motives which so lately influenced me to 
resign the hope of your becoming mine immediately. 

Valancourt walked upon the terrace with hurried steps, while 
Emily remained leaning on the balustrade in deep thought 
The information she had just received excited, perhaps, more 
alarm than it could justify, and raised once more the conflict 
of contrasted interest. She had never liked Montoni: the fire 
and keenness of his eye, its proud exultation, its bold fierceness, 
its sullen watchfulness, as occasion, and even slight occasion, 
had called forth the latent soul, she had often observed with 
emotion; while from the usual expression of his countenance 
she had always shrunk. From such observations she was the 
more inclined to believe that it was this Montoni of whom the 
Italian had uttered his suspicious hints. The thought of being 
solely in his power, in a foreign land, was terrifying to her; it 
was not by terror alone that she was urged to an immediate 
marriage with Valancourt: the tenderest love had already pleaded 
his cause, but had been unable to overcome her opinion, as to her 
duty, her disinterested considerations of Valancourt, and the 
delicacy which made her revolt from a clandestine union. It 
was not to be expected that a vague terror would be more 
powerful than the united influence of love and grief; but it 
recalled all their energy, and rendered a second conquest 


necessary. . . . 

With Valancourt, whose imagination was now awake to the 

suggestion of every passion; whose apprehensions for Emily 

had acquired strength by the mere mention of them, and became 
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every instant more powerful as his mind brooded over them_ 

with Valancourt no second conquest was attainable. He thought 
he saw, in the clearest light, and love assisted the fear, that this 
journey to Italy would involve Emily in misery: he determined 
therefore, to persevere in opposing it, and in conjuring her to 
bestow upon him the title of her lawful protector. 

“Emily!” said he with solemn earnestness, “this is no time 
for scrupulous distinctions, for weighing the dubious and com¬ 
paratively trifling circumstances that may affect our future 
comfort. I now see much more clearly than before the train 
of senous dangers you are going to encounter with a man of 

much h S f character - , Thos L e dark hints of the Italian spoke 

tion h « e h°h-?T than the ! dea 1 have Of Montoni’s disposi- 
tion as exhibited even in his countenance. I think I see 

Het S f h m r e , nt ’ al * that r could have been hinted written there’ 
He .s the Italian whom I fear; and I conjure you, for your own 

si!- iHSES: 

report; and that though t-hp r °ken fortunes merely from 
give probability’to a part nf^he t ^ nance of Montoni seemed to 

circumstances that an^mplicit belief*? ot by Such 
These considerations would nrnhaM* of couId be justified, 
inctly to her mind, at this time h. J arisen 50 dis ‘ 

ourt presented to her such nhv'’ bad n0t tbe terrors of Valan- 
as incited her to distrust the ex ^ e rations of her danger 
she endeavoured in ° f PaSsi ° n ‘ But whiIe 

error, she plunged him into a np- - C ° nVinCe him ° f his 
ance changed to an S ession of V ° ice and counten - 

he, “this, this momentisthe d f s P a ! r —‘‘Emilysaid 

You do not—cannot^ove 15 yet COme to 

to reason thus coolly, thus deliher^pi v be im P ossible for you 

r b a ^-h at the"prospect of^u^len^ro?; 0 ^ I, I am torn 

that may await you in consequence^^''?’ “? “ f the evils 

t t it, I would encounter 
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any hazards to prevent it—to save you. No, Emily! no!—you 
cannot love me!” 

“We have now little time to waste in exclamation or asser¬ 
tion,” said Emily, endeavouring to conceal her emotion: “if 
you are yet to learn how dear you are, and ever must-be, to my 
heart, no assurances of mine can give you conviction. 

The last words faltered on her lips, and her tears flowed fast. 
These words and tears brought once more, and with instantaneous 
force, conviction of her love to Valancourt. He could only 
exclaim, “Emily! Emily!” and weep over the hand he pressed 
to his lips; but she, after some moments, again roused herself 
from the indulgence of sorrow and said—“I must leave you: 
it is late, and my absence from the chateau may be discovered. 
Think of me—love me—when I am far away: the belief of this 
will be my comfort!” 

“Think of you!—love you!” exclaimed Valancourt. 

“Try to moderate these transports,” said Emily; “for my 
sake, try.” 

“For your sake!” 

“Yes, for my sake,” replied Emily in a tremulous voice: “I 
cannot leave you thus!” 

“Then do not leave me!” said Valancourt with quickness. 
“Why should we part, or part for longer than till to-morrow?” 

“Iam, indeed I am, unequal to these moments,” replied Emily; 
“you tear my heart; but I never can consent to this hasty, 
imprudent proposal!” 

“If we could command our time, my Emily, it should not be 
thus hasty; we must submit to circumstances.” 

“We must, indeed! I have already told you all my heart. 
My spirits are gone. You allowed the force of my objections, 
till your tenderness called up vague terrors, which have given 
us both unnecessary anguish. Spare me! do not oblige me to 
repeat the reasons I have already urged.” 

“Spare you!” cried Valancourt. “I am a wretch, a very 
wretch, that have felt only for myself!—I, who ought to have 
shown the fortitude of man, who ought to have supported you; 
—I have increased your sufferings by the conduct of a child! 
Forgive me, Emily; think of the distraction of my mind, now 
that I am about to part with all that is dear to me, and forgive 
me! When you are gone, I shall recollect with bitter remorse 
what I have made you suffer, and shall wish in vain that I could 
see you, if only for a moment, that I might soothe your grief.” 

Tears again interrupted his voice, and Emily wept with him. 
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“ I will show myself more worthy of your love/’ said Valancourt, 
at length—“I will not prolong these moments. My Emily! 
my own Emily! never forget me! God knows when we shall 

meet again! I resign you to His care.-O God! O God! 

protect and bless her!” 

He pressed her hand to his heart. Emily sunk almost lifeless 
on his bosom, and neither wept nor spoke. Valancourt, now 
commanding his own distress, tried to comfort and reassure her; 
but she appeared totally unaffected by what he said; and a sigh 

which she uttered now and then, was all that proved she had 
not fainted. 


He supported her slowly towards the chateau, weeping, and 
speaking to her: but she answered only in sighs, till, having 
reached the gate that terminated the avenue, she seemed to 
ave recovered her consciousness, and, looking round, perceived 
how near they were to the chateau. “We must part here,” 

said she, stopping. “ Why prolong these moments ? Teach me 
the fortitude I have forgot.” 

Valancourt struggled to assume a composed air. “Farewell, 
my ove. said he in a voice of solemn tenderness, “trust me, 

To/S'" 1 aga, r n r meet for each other-meet to part no 
? rm ' . H,s ™ Ce f ? ltered > bu t recovering it, he proceeded in a 

Son T ?° U kn ° W not . what 1 sha11 suffer till I hear from 

vet I trem IpT ?PP ort “ mt y of conveying to you my letters; 

for laurel to ' h \ nk bow few may occur. And trust me, love, 

Oh Cw W ! try t0 bear this absence with fortitude! 

un, how little I have shown to-night!” 

dJlffh-T 11 !’’ Said EmiIy faintl Y- “When you are gone I 
shall thmk of many things I would have said to you.” g ' 

you yeS ha TTJ’ 1 **?* 1 " sa * d Valancourt. “I never left 
or some emreatv nr° C ,mmedlatel y remember some question, 
that I earnestlv^wich circiimstance concerning my love, 

I could not. o Emilv» this m ^ entl0 t n, and felt wretched because 
will in a moment be gonefL :ountenance °n which I now gaze, 
of fancy will be ahle fy es > and not all the effort 

infinite^ fferenceW*° * W “ h exactness - Oh, what an 

I am in y^r p^esence can ^it^H m0m ^ n l and the next 1-—. 
blank,—and I shall be j d ^ ou ' lflen , all will be a dreary 

. Valancourt again pressed herta’h"'^ from T y ° Wn 

in silence, weeping. Tears nnre h ' S beart ,’ and held her there 

mind. They again bade eirh nti a p am calmed her oppressed 

and then parted. Valancourt ** ar ^ we ^> lingered a moment, 

valancourt seemed to force himself from 
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the spot—he passed hastily up the avenue; and Emily as she 
moved slowly towards the chateau, heard his distant steps. 
She listened to the sounds as they sunk fainter and fainter, till 
the melancholy stillness of night alone remained, and then 
hurried to her chamber to seek repose, which, alas. was fled from 

her wretchedness. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see. 

My heart, untravell’d, still shall turn to *^?®‘ LDSM1TH 

The carriages were at the gates at an early hour. The bustle 
of the domestics passing to and fro in the galleries awakened 
Emily from harassing slumbers; her unquiet mind had during 
the night presented her with terrific images and obscure cir¬ 
cumstances concerning her affection and her future life She 
now endeavoured to chase away the impressions they had left 
on her fancy; but from imaginary evils she awoke to the con¬ 
sciousness of real ones. Recollecting that she had parted with 
Valancourt, perhaps for ever, her heart sickened as memory 
revived But she tried to dismiss the dismal forebodings that 
crowded on her mind, and to restrain the sorrow which she cou d 
not subdue—efforts which diffused over the settled melancholy 
of her countenance an expression of tempered resignation, as a 
thin veil, thrown over the features of beauty, renders them more 
interesting by a partial concealment. But Madame Montoni 
observed nothing in this countenance except its unusual paleness 
which attracted her censure. She told her niece that she had 
been indulging in fanciful sorrows, and begged she would have 
more regard for decorum, than to let the world see that she could 
not renounce an improper attachment: at which Emily s pale 
cheek became flushed with crimson—but it was the blush of 
pride—and she made no answer. Soon after, Montoni entered 
the breakfast-room, spoke little, and seemed impatient to 

be gone. , . 

The windows of this room opened upon the garden. As 

Emily passed them, she saw the spot where she had parted 
with Valancourt on the preceding night; the remembrance 
pressed heavily on her heart, and she turned hastily away from 
the object that had awakened it. 
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The baggage being at length adjusted, the travellers entered 
their carriages; and Emily would have left the chateau without 

regret, bad it not been situated in the neighbourhood 
of Valancourt’s residence. 

From a little eminence she looked back upon Toulouse, and 
the far-seen plains of Gascony, beyond which the broken summits 
of the Pyrenees appeared on the distant horizon, lighted up by a 
morning sun. “Dear pleasant mountains!” said she to herself, 
how long may it be ere I see you again, and how much may 
happen to make me miserable in the interval! Oh, could I now 
be certain that I should ever return to you, and find that Valan- 
court still lived for me, I should go in peace! He will still 
gaze on you—gaze, when I am far away! ” 

f ™V ree 1 - that i m P ended over th e high banks of the road, and 
a * lne ° f the Perspective with the distant country, 
now threatened to exclude the view of them; but the bluish 
mountams still appeared beyond the dark foliage, and Emily 
continued to lean from the coach window till at length the 
closing branches shut them from her sight. g 

lookp?!^ ° bjeCt S T CaU ,? ht her attenti on- She had scarcely 
looked at a person who walked along the bank, with his hat in 

which was the military feather, drawn over his eyes before'at 

tUmed ’ a " d perc^dthal 

Valancourt himself, who waved his hand sprung into 
into "her hand , the wind ° w of ‘he carriage put a letter 

3S3£g^V=S£S5 

and at length anothef turn of hiS figUre: 

him from her sight 6 ad entlr ely separated 

the H r d g r P w^ g r r E C T igni “ * 

seated with Madame Montoni’s disrespectfully 

pursued their way over the plains of T If SeC< carriage, 
of this servant restrained Fmil Languedoc. The presence 

letter, for she did TotchooseCourt's 
occasion to the observation nf pose the emotions it might 
wish to read this hislastco™” 7 - pe F s ° n: Y« such was her 
hand was every moment on the^o^TbrnakinSlhrs^" 8 
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At length they reached the village, where they stayed only 
to change horses, without alighting; and it was not till they 
stopped to dine that Emily had an opportunity of reading the 
letter. Though she had never doubted the sincerity of Valan- 
court’s affection, the fresh assurances she now received of it 
revived her spirits; she wept over his letter in tenderness, laid 
it by to be referred to when they should be particularly depressed, 
and then thought of him with much less anguish than she had 
done since they parted. Among some other requests which were 
interesting to her, because expressive of his tenderness, and be¬ 
cause a compliance with them seemed to annihilate for a while 
the pain of absence, he entreated she should always^ think of 
him at sunset. “You will then meet me in thought,” said he: 
“I shall constantly watch the sunset; and I shall be happy in 
the belief that your eyes are fixed upon the same object with 
mine, and that our minds are conversing. You know not, 
Emily, the comfort I promise myself from these moments; but 

I trust you will experience it.” 

It is unnecessary to say with what emotion Emily, on this 
evening, watched the declining sun, over a long extent of plains, 
on which she saw it set without interruption, and sink towards 
the province which Valancourt inhabited. After this hour, 
her mind became far more tranquil and resigned than it had 
been since the marriage of Montoni and her aunt. 

During several days the travellers journeyed over the plains 
of Languedoc; and then entering Dauphiny, and winding for 
some time among the mountains of that romantic province, they 
quitted their carriages and began to ascend the Alps. And 
here such scenes of sublimity opened upon them, as no colours of 
language must dare to paint! Emily’s mind was even so much 
engaged with new and wonderful images, that they sometimes 
banished the idea of Valancourt, though they more frequently 
revived it. These brought to her recollection the prospects 
among the Pyrenees, which they had admired together, 
and had believed nothing could excel in grandeur. How often 
did she wish to express to him the new emotions which this 
astonishing scenery awakened, and that he could partake of 
them! Sometimes too she endeavoured to anticipate Ins 
remarks, and almost imagined him present. She seemed to 
have arisen into another world, and to have left every trifling 
thought, every trifling sentiment, in that below: those only 
of grandeur and sublimity now dilated her mind, and elevated 
the affections of her heart. 
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With what emotion of sublimity, softened by tenderness, 
did she meet Valancourt in thought, at the customary hour of 
sunset, when, wandering among the Alps, she watched the 
glorious orb sink amidst their summits, his last tint die away 
on their snowy points, and a solemn obscurity steal over the 
scene! and when the last gleam had faded, she turned her eyes 
from the west with somewhat of the melancholy regret that is 
experienced after the departure of a beloved friend; while these 
lonely feelings were heightened by the spreading gloom, and by 
the low sounds heard only when darkness confines attention, 
which made the general stillness more impressive—leaves shook 
by the air, the last of the breeze that lingers after sunset, or the 
murmur of distant streams. 


During the first days of this journey among the Alps, the 
scenery exhibited a wonderful mixture of solitude and inhabita¬ 
tion, of cultivation and barrenness. On the edge of tremen¬ 
dous precipices, and within the hollow of the cliffs, below which 
the clouds often floated, were seen villages, spires, and convent 
towers; while green pastures and vineyards spread their hues 
at the feet of perpendicular rocks of marble or of granite, whose 
points, tufted with Alpine shrubs, or exhibiting only massy 
crags rose above each other, till they terminated in the snow- 

topped mountains, whence the torrent fell and thundered along 
the valley. ° 

The snow was not yet melted on the summit of Mount Cenis, 
over which the travellers passed; but Emily, as she looked upon 
its clear lake and extended plain, surrounded by broken cliffs, 
saw, in imagination, the verdant beauty it would exhibit when 
the snows should be gone, and the shepherds, leading up the 
midsummer flocks from Piedmont to pasture on its flowery 

SU As m she S H° U d Arca K dla T n f jp ures t0 Arcadian landscape.^ 
still mnrp t escenc e on the Italian side, the precipices became 

overThfrh thr P u 0Sp f cts sti “ more wi[ d and majestic; 

Emilv hghtS u threw a11 the Pomp of colouring! 

,"y < Iel, ghted to observe the snowy tops of the mountains 

Chase of the chamois over crags where hm ^ I - latter ? n h,S ( 

man, it would have been believed onfj th V thls Ve f' ge °, 1 , 
dared venture. As Emilv y h chamois or the wolf 

as Am.ly gazed upon one of these perilous 
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bridges, with the cataract foaming beneath it, some images came 
to her mind, which she afterwards combined in the following: 

STORIED SONNET 

The weary traveller, who all night long 

Has climb’d among the Alps’ tremendous steeps. 

Skirting the pathless precipice, where throng 
Wild forms of danger; as he onward creeps. 

If, chance, his anxious eye at distance sees 
The mountain-shepherd's solitary home 
Peeping from forth the moon-illumined trees. 

What sudden transports to his bosom come! 

But if between some hideous chasm yawn. 

Where the cleft pine a doubtful bridge displays. 

In dreadful silence, on the brink, forlorn 
He stands, and views in the faint rays. 

Far, far below the torrent’s rising surge. 

And listens to the wild impetuous roar; 

Still eyes the depth, still shudders on the verge. 

Fears to return, nor dares to venture o’er. 

Desperate, at length the tottering plank he tries, 

His weak steps slide, he shrieks, he sinks—he dies! 

Emily, often as she travelled among the clouds, watched in 
silent awe their billowy surges rolling below: sometimes, wholly 
closing upon the scene, they appeared like a world of chaos; 
and at others, spreading thinly, they opened and admitted 
partial catches of the landscape—the torrent, whose astounding 
roar had never failed, tumbling down the rocky chasm, huge 
cliffs, white with snow, or the dark summits of the pine forests 
that stretched midway down the mountains. But who may 
describe her rapture, when, having passed through a sea of 
vapour, she caught a first view of Italy; when, from the ridge 
of one of those tremendous precipices that hang upon Mount 
Cenis and guard the entrance of that enchanting country, she 
looked down through the lower clouds, and, as they floated away, 
saw the grassy vales of Piedmont at her feet, and beyond, the 
plains of Lombardy extending to the farthest distance, at which 
appeared, on the faint horizon, the doubtful towers of Turin? 

The solitary grandeur of the objects that immediately sur¬ 
rounded her—the mountain region towering above; the deep 
precipices that fell beneath; the waving blackness of the forests 
of pine and oak, which skirted their feet, or hung within their 
recesses; the headlong torrents that, dashing among their cliffs, 
sometimes appeared like a cloud of mist, at others like a sheet 
of ice—these were features which received a higher character 
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of sublimity from the reposing beauty of the Italian landscape 
below, stretching to the wide horizon, where the same melting 
blue tint seemed to unite earth and sky. 

Madame Montoni only shuddered as she looked down preci¬ 
pices near whose edges the chairmen trotted as lightly and swiftly, 
almost, as the chamois bounded; and from which Emily, too, 
recoiled; but with her fears were mingled such various emotions 
of delight, such admiration, astonishment, and awe, as she had 
never experienced before. 


Meanwhile, the carriers, having come to a landing-place, 
stopped to rest; and the travellers being seated on the point 
of a cliff Montoni and Cavigni renewed a dispute concerning 
Hannibal s passage over the Alps—Montoni contending that he 
entered Italy by way of Mount Cenis; and Cavigni, that he 
passed over Mount St. Bernard. The subject brought to 
Emily s imagination the disasters he had suffered in his bold 
and perilous adventure. She saw his vast armies winding 
among the defiles, and over the tremendous cliffs of the mountains, 

Vh!^ nigh ‘ wer ! lighted U P b y his or by the torched 
which he caused to be earned when he pursued his indefatigable 

thmna'h th" , eye of { ? n ? y ' she Perceived the gleam of arms 
inH h dusk ‘ ness . of n '? ht . the glitter of spears and helmets, 

then thehl . erS r fl T ng dlmIy 0n the twilight; while now and 

the siWd ° a d ‘ Sta f! trum P et ech °ed along the defile, and 

looked with ho answered hy a momentary clash of arms. She 
looked with horror upon the mountaineers perched on the higher 

cliffs, assailing the troops below with broken fragments of the 

mountam, on soldiers and elephants tumbling headlong down 

mistress of at Venice and in the A™ d h T a ? g01ng to be 

idea, little less than a princess Beina^ became < ln 

which had deterred her from givinJ 3 1 ° r ^ er under the alarms 
ties of Toulouse, whom Montonf f" t , ertainn ^ ent s to the beau- 
hlat to his own vanity than credit to th nie " tloned Wlth more 

to truth, she determined to give concerts th I'T", regard 
ear nor taste for music ■ comcrsariJ^^u’ th ° u 8 h she ha d neither 

for conversation; and to outvie S - he had n0 talents 

to outvie, if possible, in the gaieties of 
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her parties, and the magnificence of her liveries, all the noblesse 
of Venice. This blissful reverie was somewhat obscured, when 
she recollected the signor, her husband, who, though he was not 
averse to the profit which sometimes results from such parties, 
had always shown a contempt of the frivolous parade that some¬ 
times attends them; till she considered that his pride might be 
gratified by displaying among his own friends, in his own city, 
the wealth which he had neglected in France; and she courted 
again the splendid illusions that had charmed her before. 

The travellers, as they descended, gradually exchanged the 
region of winter for the genial warmth and beauty of spring. 
The sky began to assume that serene and beautiful tint pecu¬ 
liar to the climate of Italy; patches of young verdure, fragrant 
shrubs and flowers, looked gaily among the rocks, often fringing 
their rugged brows, or hanging in tufts from their broken sides; 
and the buds of the oak and mountain-ash were expanding into 
foliage. Descending lower, the orange and the myrtle every 
now and then appeared in some sunny nook, with their yellow 
blossoms peeping from among the dark green of their leaves, 
and mingling with the scarlet flowers of the pomegranate and 
the paler ones of the arbutus, that ran mantling to the crags 
above; while, lower still, spread the pastures of Piedmont, where 
early flocks were cropping the luxuriant herbage of spring. 

The river Doria, which, rising on the summit of Mount Cenis, 
had dashed for many leagues over the precipices that bordered 
the road, now began to assume a less impetuous, though scarcely 
less romantic character, as it approached the green valleys of 
Piedmont, into which the travellers descended with the evening 
sun; and Emily found herself once more amid the tranquil 
beauty of pastoral scenery; among flocks and herds, and slopes 
tufted with woods of lively verdure, and with beautiful shrubs, 
such as she had often seen waving luxuriantly oyer the Alps 
above. The verdure of the pasturage, now varied with the 
hues of early flowers, among which were yellow ranunculuses 
and pansy violets of delicious fragrance, she had never seen 
excelled.—Emily almost wished to become a peasant of Piedmont, 
to inhabit one of the pleasant embowered cottages which she 
saw peeping beneath the cliffs, and to pass her careless hours 
among these romantic landscapes. To the hours, the months, 
she was to pass under the domain of Montoni she looked with 
apprehension; while those which were departed she remembered 
with regret and sorrow. 

In her present scenes her fancy often gave her the figure of 
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Valancourt, whom she saw on a point of the cliffs gazing with 
awe and admiration at the imagery around him: or wandering 
pensively along the vale below, frequently pausing to look 
back upon the scenery; and then, his countenance glowing 

" e P° et S , fire ’ P. ursuin S hls wa y to some overhanging 
height. When she again considered the time and the distance 

In^hT'd Se P. arate th L em > tha t every step she now took 

IanH t ,rp ned h HlS d fT CC ' her heart sunk > and the surrounding 
landscape charmed her no more. ° 

The travellers, passing Novalesa, reached, after the evening 
had closed, the small and ancient town of Susa, which had 

y £ u t rded thls pass of the A1 PS into Piedmont The 

rendered' V > Ch f ll > had > since the invention of artillery 

K d S ^ r ^ ,fica ? ,ons useless; but these romantic heights 
seen by moonlight, with the town below surrounded by its walls 

X P ct nrEmf P a £ ial V Iu ™ n ed, exhibited an S inter- 

SSES£3SaS£3E 

surface of the mountains Lh m ?° nh e ht on the broken 

night as this she once had sat witTh^ f^ g ^ S n SUch 3 
resting upon a cliff of the p vrP n h ^ father and Valancourt 
long-drawn notes of a violin of c Sbe heard from below the 
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to the companions of her dangers^ 0 *5?* ? he was describing 

* ' sne added a hope that she 
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should soon be beyond the view of these horrid mountains, 
“which all the world,” said she, “should not tempt me to cross 
again.” Complaining of fatigue, she soon retired to rest, and 
Emily withdrew to her own room; when she understood from 
Annette, her aunt’s woman, that Cavigni was nearly right in 
his conjecture concerning the musician who had awakened the 
violin with so much taste, for that he was the son of a peasant 
inhabiting the neighbouring valley. “He is going to the Car¬ 
nival at Venice,” added Annette; “ for they say he has a fine hand 
at playing, and will get a world of money: and the Carnival is 
just going to begin; but for my part, I should like to live among 
these pleasant woods and hills, better than in a town; and they 
say, ma’amselle, we shall see no woods or hills, or fields, at 
Venice, for that it is built in the very middle of the sea.” 

Emily agreed with the talkative Annette, that this young 
man was making a change for the worse; and could not forbear 
silently lamenting that he should be drawn from the innocence 
and beauty of these scenes, to the corrupt ones of that 
voluptuous city. 

When she was alone, unable to sleep, the landscapes of her 
native home, with Valancourt, and the circumstances of her 
departure, haunted her fancy: she drew pictures of social happi¬ 
ness amidst the grand simplicity of nature, such as she feared 
she had bade farewell to for ever; and then the idea of this 
young Piedmontese, thus ignorantly sporting with his happiness, 
returned to her thoughts; and glad to escape awhile from the 
pressure of nearer interests, she indulged her fancy in composing 
the following lines: 

THE PIEDMONTESE. 

Ah, merry swain! who laugh’d along the vales 
And with your gay pipe made the mountains ring. 

Why leave your cot, your woods, and thymv gales, 

And friends beloved, for aught that wealth can bring ! 

He goes to wake o’er moonlight seas the string— 

Venetian gold his untaught fancy hails! 

Yet oft of home his simple carols sing. 

And his steps pause, as the last Alp he scales. 

Once more he turns to view his native scene— 

Far, far below, as roll the clouds away. 

He spies his cabin ’mid the pine-tops green. 

The well-known woods, clear brook, and pastures gay: 

And thinks of friends and parents left behind. 

Of sylvan revels, dance, and festive song: 

And hears the faint reed swelling in the wind. 
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And his sad sighs the distant notes prolong! 

Thus went the swain, till mountain-shadows fell. 
And dimm’d the landscape to his aching sight: 

And must he leave the vale he loves so well ? 

Can foreign wealth, and shows, his heart delight > 
No, happy vales! your wild rocks still shall hear 
His pipe light sounding on the morning breeze; 

Still shall he lead the flocks to streamlet clear. 

And watch at eve beneath the western trees. 

Away, Venetian gold—your charm is o'er! 

And now his swift step seeks the lowland bowers. 
Where, through the leaves, his cottage light once more 
Guides him to happy friends and jocund hours. 

Ah meny swain! that laugh along the vales. 

And with your gay pipe make the mountains ring, 
\our cot. your wood, your thymy-scented galesf 
And friends beloved, more joy than wealth can bring. 


CHAPTER XV 

Titama. If you will patiently dance in our round 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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as Emily had never seen in France, but such as she had never 

imagined. . , , .. . , 

Montoni, who had been often at Turin, and cared little about 

views of any kind, did not comply with his wife’s request that 
they might survey some of the palaces; but staying only till the 
necessary refreshments could be obtained, they set forward for 
Venice with all possible rapidity. Montoni’s manner during 
this journey was grave, and even haughty; and towards Madame 
Montoni he was more especially reserved; but it was not the 
reserve of respect, so much as of pride and discontent. Of Emily 
he took little notice. With Cavigni his conversations were 
commonly on political or military topics, such as the convulsed 
state of their country rendered at this time particularly inter¬ 
esting Emily observed that, at the mention of any daring 
exploit, Montoni’s eyes lost their sullenness, and seemed in¬ 
stantaneously to gleam with fire; yet they still retained some¬ 
what of a lurking cunning, and she sometimes thought that their 
fire partook more of the glare of malice than the brightness of 
valour, though the latter would well have harmonized with the 
high chivalric air of his figure, in which Cavigni, with all his 
gay and gallant manners, was his inferior. . 

On entering the Milanese, the gentlemen exchanged their 
French hats for the Italian cap of scarlet cloth embroidered; 
and Emily was somewhat surprised to observe that Montoni 
added to his the military plume, while Cavigni retained only the 
feather which was usually worn with such caps; but she at length 
concluded that Montoni assumed this ensign of a soldier for 
convenience, as a means of passing with more safety through a 
country overrun with parties of the military. 

Over the beautiful plains of this country the devastations of 
war were frequently visible. Where the lands had not been 
suffered to lie uncultivated, they were often tracked with the 
steps of the spoiler; the vines were tom down from the branches 
that had supported them, the olives trampled upon the ground, 
and even the groves of mulberry-trees had been hewn by the 
enemy to light fires that destroyed the hamlets and villages 
of their owners. Emily turned her eyes with a sigh from these 
painful vestiges of contention, to the Alps of the Grison, that 
overlooked them to the north, whose awful solitudes seemed to 
offer to persecuted man a secure asylum. 

The travellers frequently distinguished troops of soldiers 
moving at a distance: and they experienced at the little inns 
on the road the scarcity of provision, and other inconveniences 
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which are a part of the consequence of intestine war; but they 
had never reason to be much alarmed for their immediate safety, 
and they passed on to Milan with little interruption of any kind, 
where they stayed not to survey the grandeur of the city, or 
even to view its vast cathedral which was then building. 

Beyond Milan, the country wore the aspect of a ruder de¬ 
vastation; and though everything seemed now quiet, the repose 
was like that of death spread over features which retain the 
impression of the last convulsions. 

It was not till they had passed the eastern limits of the 
Milanese, that the travellers saw any troops since they had left 
Milan; when, as the evening was drawing to a close, they de¬ 
scried what appeared to be an army winding onward along the 
distant plains, whose spears and other arms caught the last rays 
of the sun. As the column advanced through a part of the road 
contracted between two hillocks, some of the commanders on 
horseback were distinguished on a small eminence, pointing and 
making signals for the march; while several of the officers were 
riding along the line directing its progress according to the 
signs communicated by those above; and others, separating 
th , va ^guard, which had emerged from the pass, were riding 

the' army * ° ng ^ PamS at SOme distance to the right of the 

As they drew nearer, Montoni, distinguishing the feathers 
that waved in their caps, and the banners and liveries of the 
bands that followed them, thought he knew this to be the small 
army commanded by the famous captain Utaldo with whom 
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whom he appeared much rejoiced to see; and from what he said, 
Emily understood that this was a victorious army returning 
into their own principality; while the numerous wagons that 
accompanied them contained the rich spoils of the enemy, 
their own wounded soldiers, and the prisoners they had taken 
in battle, who were to be ransomed when the peace, then ne¬ 
gotiating between the neighbouring states, should be ratified. 
The chiefs on the following day were to separate, and each taking 
his share of the spoil was to return with his own band to his 
castle. This was therefore to be an evening of uncommon and 
general festivity, in commemoration of the victory they had 
accomplished together, and of the farewell which the commanders 

were about to take of each other. 

Emily, as these officers conversed with Montoni, observed 
with admiration, tinctured with awe, their high martial air, 
mingled with the haughtiness of the noblesse of those days, and 
heightened by the gallantry of their dress, by the plumes tower¬ 
ing on their caps, the armorial coat, Persian sash, and ancient 
Spanish cloak. Utaldo, telling Montoni that his army were 
going to encamp for the night near a village at only a few miles’ 
distance, invited him to turn back and partake of their festivity, 
assuring the ladies also, that they should be pleasantly accommo¬ 
dated: but Montoni excused himself, adding, that it was his 
design to reach Verona that evening; and after some conversa¬ 
tion concerning the state of the country towards that city, 

they parted. . . 

The travellers proceeded without any interruption; but it 
was some hours after sunset before they arrived at Verona, 
whose beautiful environs were therefore not seen by Emily 
till the following morning; when, leaving that pleasant town 
at an early hour, they set off for Padua, where they embarked 
on the Brenta for Venice. Here the scene was entirely changed; 
no vestiges of war, such as had deformed the plains of the 
Milanese, appeared; on the contrary, all was peace and elegance. 
The verdant banks of the Brenta exhibited a continued land¬ 
scape of beauty, gaiety and splendour. Emily gazed with 
admiration on the villas of the Venetian nollesse, with their 
cool porticoes and colonnades, overhung with poplars and 
cypresses of majestic height and lively verdure; on their rich 
orangeries, whose blossoms perfumed the air; and on the luxu¬ 
riant willows, that dipped their light leaves in the wave, and 
sheltered from the sun the gay parties whose music came at 
intervals on the breeze. The Carnival did, indeed, appear to 
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extend from Venice along the whole line of these enchanting 
shores; the river was gay with boats passing to that city, exhibit¬ 
ing the fantastic diversity of a masquerade in the dresses of the 
people within them; and towards evening, groups of dancers 
frequently were seen beneath the trees. 

Cavigni meanwhile informed her of the names of the noblemen 
to whom the several villas they passed belonged, adding light 
sketches of their characters, such as served to amuse rather than 
to inform, exhibiting his own wit instead of the delineation of 
truth. Emily was sometimes diverted by his conversation; 
but his gaiety did not entertain Madame Montoni as it had 
formerly done; she was frequently grave, and Montoni retained 
his usual reserve. 


Nothing could exceed Emily’s admiration on her first view 
of Venice, with its islets, palaces, and towers rising out of the sea, 
whose clear surface reflected the tremulous picture in all its 
colours. The sun, sinking in the west, tinted the waves and the 
lofty mountains of Friuli, which skirt the northern shores of the 
Adriatic, with a saffron glow, while on the marble porticoes and 
colonnades of St. Mark were thrown the rich lights and shades 
of evening. As they glided on, the grander features of this 
city appeared more distinctly: its terraces, crowned with airy 
yet majestic fabrics, touched, as they now were, with the 
splendour of the setting sun, appeared as if they had been called 

“P f ;, 0m K the o«an by the wand of an enchanter, rather than 
reared by mortal hands. \ 
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mournful air, and its fine expression, as sometimes it seemed 
pleading with the impassioned tenderness of love, and then 
languishing into the cadence of hopeless grief, declared that it 
flowed from no feigned sensibility. “Ah!” thought Emily, 
as she sighed and remembered Valancourt, “those strains come 
from the heart! ” 

She looked round with anxious inquiry; the deep twilight that 
had fallen over the scene admitted only imperfect images to the 
eye, but at some distance on the sea she thought she perceived 
a gondola: a chorus of voices and instruments now swelled on 
the air—so sweet, so solemn! seemed like the hymn of angels 
descending through the silence of night! Now it died away, and 
fancy almost beheld the holy choir reascending towards heaven; 
then again it swelled with the breeze, trembled awhile, and again 
died into silence. It brought to Emily’s recollection some lines 
of her late father, and she repeated in a low voice: 

. . . Oft I hear, 

Upon the silence of the midnight air. 

Celestial voices swell in holy chorus, 

That bears the soul to heaven! 

The deep stillness that succeeded was as expressive as the 
strain that had just ceased. It was uninterrupted for several 
minutes, till a general sigh seemed to release the company from 
their enchantment. Emily, however, long indulged the pleasing 
sadness that had stolen upon her spirits; but the gay and busy 
scene that appeared, as the barge approached St. Mark’s Place, 
at length roused her attention. The rising moon, which threw 
a shadowy light upon the terrace, and illumined the porticoes 
and magnificent arcades that crowned them, discovered the 
various company, whose light steps, soft guitars, and softer 
voices, echoed through the colonnades. 

The music they heard before now passed Montom’s barge 
in one of the gondolas, of which several were seen skimming 
along the moonlight sea, full of gay parties, catching the cool 
breeze. Most of these had music, made sweeter by the waves 
over which it floated, and by the measured sounds of oars as they 
dashed the sparkling tide. Emily gazed, and listened, and 
thought herself in a fairy scene: even Madame Montoni was 
pleased; Montoni congratulated himself on his return to Venice, 
which he called the first city in the world, and Cavigni was more 
gay and animated than ever. 

The barge passed on to the Grand Canal, where Montoni s 
mansion was situated. And here, other forms of beauty and 
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of grandeur, such as her imagination had never painted, were 

unfolded to Emily in the palaces of Sinsovino and Palladio, 

as she glided alon the waves. The air bore no sounds but those 

of sweetness, echoing along each margin of the canal, and from 

gondolas on its surface, while groups of masks were seen dancing 

•on the moonlight terraces, and seemed almost to realize the 
romance of fairyland. 

The barge stopped before the portico of a large house, from 
whence a servant of Montom crossed the terrace, and imme- 
d'ately the party disembarked. From the portico they passed 
a noble hall to a staircase of marble, which led to a saloon fitted 
up m a Style of magnificence that surprised Emily. The walls 
and ceilings were adorned with historical and allegorical paint- 
mgs in resco; silver tripods depending from chains of the same 
metal dininmecj the apartment, the floor of which was covered 
With Indian mats painted in a variety of colours and devfces 
the couches and drapery of the lattices were of pale green silk’ 
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a light grace and gaiety of heart that would have subdued the 
Goddess of Spleen in her worst humour. After these came a 
group of fantastic figures, some dressed as gondolteri, others as 
minstrels, while others seemed to defy all description. They 
sung in parts, their voices accompanied by a few soft instruments. 
At a little distance from the portico they stopped, and Emily 
distinguished the verses of Ariosto. They sung of the wars 
of the Moors against Charlemagne, and then of the woes of 
Orlando: afterwards the measure changed, and the melancholy 
sweetness of Petrarch succeeded. The magic of his grief was 
assisted by all that Italian expression, heightened by the en¬ 
chantments of Venetian moonlight, could give. 

Emily, as she listened, caught the pensive enthusiasm; her 
tears flowed silently, while her fancy bore her far away to France 
and to Valancourt. Each succeeding sonnet, more full of 
charming sadness than the last, seemed to bind the spell of 
melancholy: with extreme regret she saw the musicians move on, 
and her attention followed the strain till the last faint warble 
died in air. She then remained sunk in that pensive tranquillity 
which soft music leaves on the mind—a state like that produced 
by the view of a beautiful landscape by moonlight, or by the 
recollection of scenes marked with the tenderness of friends lost 
for ever, and with sorrows which time has mellowed into mild 
regret. Such scenes are indeed, to the mind, like those faint 
traces which the memory bears of music that is past. 

Other sounds soon awakened her attention: it was the solemn 
harmony of horns, that swelled from a distance: and observing 
the gondolas arrange themselves along the margin of the terraces, 
she threw on her veil, and, stepping into the balcony, discerned 
in the distant perspective of the canal something like a procession, 
floating on the light surface of the water; as it approached, the 
horns and other instruments mingled sweetly; and soon after, 
the fabled deities of the city seemed to have arisen from the ocean; 
for Neptune, with Venice personified as his queen, came on 
the undulating waves, surrounded by tritons and sea-nymphs. 
The fantastic splendour of this spectacle, together with the 
grandeur of the surrounding palaces, appeared like the vision 
of a poet suddenly embodied; and the fanciful images which it 
awakened in Emily’s mind lingered there long after the pro¬ 
cession had passed away. She indulged herself in imagining 
what might be the manners and delights of a sea-nymph, till 
she almost wished to throw off the habit of mortality, and plunge 
into the green wave to participate them. 
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“How delightful,” said she, “to live amidst the coral bowers 
and crystal caverns of the ocean, with my sister nymphs, and 
listen to the sounding waters above, and to the soft shells of the 
tritons! and then, after sunset, to skim on the surface of the waves, 
round wild rocks, and along sequestered shores, where perhaps 
some pensive wanderer comes to weep! Then would I soothe 
his sorrows with my sweet music, and offer him from a shell 
some of the delicious fruit that hangs round Neptune’s palace.” 

She was recalled from her reverie to a mere mortal supper, 
and could not forbear smiling at the fancies she had been in¬ 
dulging, and at her conviction of the serious displeasure which 
Madame Montoni would have expressed, could she have been 
made acquainted with them. 


After supper, her aunt sat late; but Montoni did not return, 
and she at length retired to rest. If Emily had admired the 
magnificence of the saloon, she was not less surprised on observ¬ 
ing the half-furnished and forlorn appearance of the apartments 
she passed in the way to her chamber, whither she went through 
ong suites of noble rooms, that seemed, from their desolate 
aspect, to have been unoccupied for many years. On the 
walls of some were the faded remains of tapestry; from others, 
painted in fresco, the damps had almost withdrawn both colour 
and design. At length she reached her own chamber, spacious, 
desolate, and lofty, like the rest, with high lattices that opened 
owards the Adriatic. It brought gloomy images to her mind; 
but the view of the Adriatic soon gave her others more airy, 

WhlCh n s tha ir ° f * he sea ' n y m ph, whose delights she had 
before amused herself with picturing; and anxious to escape 

i T* reflect,ons >. she n ° w endeavoured to throw her 

oosinl thpTn m a , tram ’ and concluded ^e hour with com¬ 
posing the following lines: 


obA-NYMPH 

a tl l ousand ^thorn deep. 
Among the sounding seas I go* * 

Play round the foot of ever^ steep 

Whose cliffs above the ocean grow. 

There, within their secret caves, 

I hear the mighty rivers roar' 
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Through winding woods and pastures wide. 

And many a wild, romantic nook. 

For this the nymphs at fall of eve 
Oft dance upon the flowery banks. 

And sing my name, aDd garlands weave 
To bear beneath the wave their thanks. 

In coral bowers I love to lie. 

And hear the surges roll above. 

And through the waters view on high 
The proud ships sail, and gay clouds move. 

And oft at midnight's stillest hour, 

When summer seas the vessel lave, 

I love to prove my charmful power 
While floating on the moonlight wave. 

And when deep sleep the crew has bound. 

And the sad lover musing leans 
O’er the ship’s side, I breathe around 
Such strains as speak no mortal means I 

O’er the dim waves his searching eye 
Sees but the vessel’s lengthened shade; 

Above—the moon and azure sky; 

Entranced he hears and half afraid! 

Sometimes a single note I swell. 

That, softly sweet, at distance dies! 

Then wake the magic of my shell. 

And choral voices round me rise! 

The trembling youth, charm'd by my strain. 

Calls up the crew, who, silent, bend 
O'er the high deck, but list in vain; 

My song is hush'd, my wonders end I 

Within the mountain's woody bay. 

Where the tall bark at anchor rides. 

At twilight hour, with tritons gay 
I dance upon the lapsing tides! 

And with my sister-nymphs 1 sport. 

Till the broad sun looks o’er the floods; 

Then swift we seek our crystal court. 

Deep in the wave, 'mid Neptune’s woods. 

In cool arcades and glassy halls 
We pass the sultry hours of noon. 

Beyond wherever sunbeam falls. 

Weaving sea-flowers in gay festoon. 
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The while we chant our ditties sweet 
To some soft shell that warbles near; 

Join’d by the murmuring currents, fleet. 
That glide along our halls so clear. 

There the pale pearl and sapphire blue. 

And ruby red, and emerald green. 

Dart from the domes a changing hue. 

And sparry columns deck the scene. 

When the dark storm scowls o'er the deep. 
And long, long peals of thunder sound. 

On some high cliff my watch I keep 
O’er all the restless seas around: 

Till on the ridgy wave afar 

Comes the lone vessel, labouring slow. 

Spreading the white foam in the air. 

With sail and topmast bending low. 

Then, plunge I 'mid the ocean’s roar. 

My way by quivering lightnings shown. 

To guide the bark to peaceful shore. 

And hush the sailor’s fearful groin. 

And if too late I reach its side 
To save it from the 'whelming surge, 

I call my dolphins o’er the tide. 

To bear the crew where isles emerge. 

Their mournful spirits soon I cheer. 

While round the desert coast I go. 

With warbled songs they faintly hear. 

Oft as the stormy gust sinks low. 


My music leads to lofty groves. 

That wild upon the sea-bank wave; 

Where sweet fruits bloom, and fresh spring roves 
And closing boughs the tempest brave 


1 hen, from the air spirits obey. 

My potent voice they love so well 
{j! d , on . tlie clouds paint visions gay. 

While strains more sweet at distance swell. 


And thus the lonely hours I cheat, 

Tdl f h rn g sh, P wrec k’d sailor's heart, 

AnH f o? Waves the storms retreat. 

And o er the east the day-beams dart. 
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Neptune for this oft binds me fast 
To rocks below, with coral chain. 

Till all the tempest's overpast. 

And drowning seamen cry in vain. 

Whoe’er ye are that love my lay. 

Come when red sunset tints the wave. 

To the still sands where fairies play; 

There, in cool seas, I love to lave. 


✓ 


CHAPTER XVI 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays. 

... he hears no music; 

Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort. 

As if he mock'd himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease. 

When they behold a greater than themselves. 

Julius Ceesar. 

Montoni and his companions did not return home till many 
hours after the dawn had blushed upon the Adriatic. The airy 
groups which had danced all night along the colonnade of St. 
Mark, dispersed before the morning like so many spirits. Montoni 
had been otherwise engaged; his soul was little susceptible of 
light pleasures. He delighted in the energies of the passions; 
the difficulties and tempests of life, which wreck the happiness 
of others, roused and strengthened all the powers of his mind, 
and afforded him the highest enjoyments of which his nature 
was capable. Without some object of strong interest, life was 
to him little more than a sleep; and when pursuits of real interest 
failed, he substituted artificial ones, till habit changed their 
nature, and they ceased to be unreal. Of this kind was the 
habit of gaming which he had adopted, first, for the purpose 
of relieving him from the languor of inaction, but had since 
pursued with the ardour of passion. In this occupation he had 
passed the night with Cavigni, and a party of young men who 
had more money than rank and more vice than either. Montoni 
despised the greater part of these for the inferiority of their 
talents rather than for their vicious inclinations, and associated 
with them only to make them the instruments of his purposes. 
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Among these, however, were some of superior abilities, and a few 
whom Montoni admitted to his intimacy; but even towards these 
he still preserved a decisive and haughty air, which, while it 
imposed submission on weak and timid minds, roused the fierce 
hatred of strong ones. He had, of course, many and bitter 
enemies; but the rancour of their hatred proved the degree 
of his power; and as power was his chief aim, he gloried more 
in such hatred than it was possible he could in being esteemed. 
A feeling so tempered as that of esteem, he despised, and would 
have despised himself also had he thought himself capable of 
being flattered by it. 

Among the few whom he distinguished were the Signors 
Bertolini, Orsino, and Verezzi. The first was a man of gay 
temper, strong passions, dissipated and of unbounded extra¬ 
vagance, but generous, brave, and unsuspicious. Orsino was 
reserved and haughty; loving power more than ostentation; 
of a cruel and suspicious temper; quick to feel an injury, and 
relentless in avenging it; cunning and unsearchable in contri¬ 
vance, patient and indefatigable in the execution of his schemes. 
He had a perfect command of feature and of his passions, of 
which he had scarcely any but pride, revenge, and avarice; 
and in the gratification of these, few considerations had power 
to restrain him, few obstacles to withstand the depth of his 
stratagems. This man was the chief favourite of Montoni. 
Verezzi was a man of some talent, of fiery imagination, and the 
slave of alternate passions. He was gay, voluptuous, and daring, 
yet had neither perseverance nor true courage, and was meanly 
selfish in all his aims. Quick to form schemes, and sanguine 
in his hope of success, he was the first to undertake, and to 
abandon, not only his own plans, but those adopted from 
other persons. Proud and impetuous, he revolted against all 
subordination; yet those who were acquainted with his 
character, and watched the turn of his passions, could lead 
him like a child. 

Such were the friends whom Montoni introduced to his family 
and his table, on the day after his arrival at Venice. There were 
also of the party a Venetian nobleman, Count Morano, and a 
Signora Livona, whom Montoni had introduced to his wife as a 
lady of distinguished merit, and who, having called in the morn¬ 
ing to welcome her to Venice, had been requested to be of the 
dinner party. 

Madame Montoni received with a very ill grace the compliments 
of the signors. She disliked them, because they were the friends 
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of her husband; hated them, because she believed they had 
contributed to detain him abroad till so late an hour of the pre 

ceding morning; and envied them, smce conscous of her own 
want of influence, she was convinced that he preferred their 
society to her own. The rank of Count Morano procured him 
that distinction which she refused to the rest of the company. 
The haughty sullenness of her countenance and manner, and the 
ostentatious extravagance of her dress, for she had1 not y 
adopted the Venetian habit, were strikingly con by 
beauty, modesty, sweetness, and simplicity of Emily, who 
observed with more attention than pleasure the party around 
her The beauty and fascinating manners of Signora Livona, 

however, won her involuntary regard; while the sweet "! !s * 
of her accents, and her air of gentle kindness, awakened with 
Emily those pleasing affections which so >°ng had slumbered. 

In the cool of the evening the party embarked in Montom s 
gondola, and rowed out upon the sea. The red glow of sunset 
still touched the waves, and lingered in the west, where the 
melancholy gleam seemed slowly expiring while the dark 
blue of the upper ether began to twinkle with stars. Emily 
sit given up to pensive and sweet emotions. The smoothness 
of ihe water over which she glided, its reflected 'mages-a new 
heaven and trembling stars below the waves with shadowy 
outlines of towers and porticoes-conspired with the stillness of 
the hour, interrupted only by the passing wave or the notes 
of distant music, to raise those emotions to enthusiasm. As 
she listened to the measured sound of the oars, and to the remote 
warblings that came in the breeze, her softened mind returned 
to the memory of St. Aubert and to Valancourt, and tears stole 
to her eyes. The rays of the moon, strengthening as the shadows 
deepened, soon after threw a silvery gleam upon her counten¬ 
ance, which was partly shaded by a thick black veil, and touched 
it with inimitable softness. Hers was the contour of a Madonna 
with the sensibility of a Magdalen; and the pensive uplifted 
eye with the tear that glittered on her cheek, confirmed the 

e ^he S5 .ast strain of dritaTt music now died in air, for the gondola 
was far upon the waves, and the party determined to have 
music of their own. The Count Morano, who sat next to Emily 
and who had been observing her for some time in silence, 
snatched up a lute, and struck the chords with the finger <ri 
harmony herself, while his voice, a fine tenor accompanied them 
in a rondeau full of tender sadness. To him, indeed, might 
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have been applied that beautiful exhortation of an English 
poet, had it then existed: 

' . . . Strike up, my master, 

But touch the strings with religious softness! 

Teach sounds to languish through the night’s dull ear 
Till Melancholy starts from off hex couch. 

And Carelessness grows convert to Attention. 

With such powers of expression the count sung the following: 

RONDEAU 

Soft as yon silver ray, that sleeps 
Upon the ocean's trembling tide; 

Soft as the air, that lightly sweeps 
Yon sail, that swells in stately pride: 

Soft as the surge's stealing note. 

That dies along the distant shores, 

Or warbled strain, that sinks remote— 

So soft the sigh my bosom pours! 

True as the wave to Cynthia's ray. 

True as the vessel to the breeze. 

True as the soul to music's sway. 

Or music to Venetian seas: 

Soft as yon silver beams, that sleep 
Upon the ocean’s trembling breast; 

So soft, so true, fond Love shall weep. 

So soft, so true, with thee shall rest. 

The cadence with which he returned from the last stanza 
to a repetition of the first; the fine modulation in which his voice 
stole upon the first line, and the pathetic energy with which 
it pronounced the last, were such as only exquisite taste could 
give. When he had concluded, he gave the lute with a sigh to 
Emily, who, to avoid any appearance of affectation, immediately 
began to play. She sung a melancholy little air, one of the 
popular songs of her native province, with a simplicity and 
pathos that made it enchanting. But its well-known melody 
brought so forcibly to her fancy the scenes and the persons 
among which she had often heard it, that her spirits were over¬ 
come,°her voice trembled and ceased—and the strings of the lute 
were struck with a disordered hand; till, ashamed of the emotion 
she had betrayed, she suddenly passed on to a song so gay and 
airy, that the steps of the dance seemed almost to echo to the 
notes. “ Bravisstmo /” burst instantly from the lips of her 
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delighted auditors, and she was compelled to repeat the air. 
Among the compliments that followed, those of the count were 
not the least audible; and they had not concluded when Emily 
gave the instrument to Signora Livona, whose voice accom¬ 
panied it with true Italian taste. . 

Afterwards, the count, Emily, Cavigni, and the signora sung 

canzonettes, accompanied by a couple of lutes and a few other 
instruments. Sometimes the instruments suddenly ceased, 
and the voices dropped from the full swell of harmony into a 
low chant; then, after a deep pause, they rose by degrees, the 
instruments one by one striking up, till the loud and full chorus 

soared again to heaven. , . 

Meanwhile Montoni, who was weary of this harmony, was 

considering how he might disengage himself from his party, 
or withdraw with such of it as would be willing to play, to a 
casino. In a pause of the music he proposed returning to shore; 
a proposal which Orsino eagerly seconded, but which the count 

and the other gentlemen as warmly opposed. 

Montoni still meditated how he might excuse himself from 
longer attendance upon the count, for to him only he thought 
excuse necessary, and how he might get to land, till the gon 0- 
lieri of an empty boat returning to Venice hailed his people. 
Without troubling himself longer about an excuse, he seized 
this opportunity of going thither; and committing the ladies to 
the care of his friends, departed with Orsino, while Emily, for 
the first time, saw him go with regret: for she considered his 
presence a protection, though she knew not what she should 
fear. He landed at St. Mark’s, and hurrying to a casino, was 

soon lost amidst a crowd of gamesters. 

Meanwhile the count having secretly dispatched a servant 
in Montoni’s boat for his own gondola and musicians, Emily 
heard, without knowing his project, the gay song of gondolien 
approaching, as they sat on the stern of the boat, and saw the 
tremulous gleam of the moonlight wave, which their oars dis¬ 
turbed. Presently she heard the sound of instruments, and then 
a full symphony swelled on the air; and the boats meeting, the 
gondolieri hailed each other. The count then explaining himself 
the party removed into his gondola, which was embellished with 

all that taste could bestow. . 

While they partook of a collation of fruits and ice, the whole 

band, following at a distance in the other boat, played the most 
sweet and enchanting strains; and the count, who had again 
seated himself by Emily, paid her unremitted attention; and 
* G 865 
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sometimes, in a low but impassioned voice, uttered compliments 
she could not misunderstand. To avoid them she conversed 
with Signora Livona, and her manner to the count assumed a 
mild reserve, which, though dignified, was too gentle to repress 
his assiduities; he could see, hear, speak to no person but Emily; 
while Cavigni observed him now and then with a look of dis¬ 
pleasure, and Emily, with one of uneasiness. She now wished 
for nothing so much as to return to Venice: but it was near mid 
night before the gondolas approached St. Mark’s Place, where the 
voice of gaiety and song was loud. The busy hum of mingling 
sounds was heard at a considerable distance on the water; 
and had not a bright moonlight discovered the city, with its 

!u rra , C t S , ^ nd t0 , Wers ’ a stran g er w ould almost have credited 
the fabled wonders of Neptune’s court, and believed that the 
tumult arose from beneath the waves. 

They landed at St. Mark’s, where the gaiety of the colon- 
nades and the beauty of the night made Madame Montoni 
willingly submit to the count’s solicitations to join the pro- 

Z aftenvards to take a supper with the rest of the 
! l • If a "y th ,ng could have dissipated Emily’s 

of th ™T aVe bee T the S randeur > gaiety, and novelty 

hLvlftK ? dmg / Cene ’ adorned with Palladio’s palaces, and 
busy with parties of masqueraders ^ 

with infill W j t !S dr t W t0 the ' ca5 !"°> which was fitted up 
But here Emilv’s’ ” where a splendid banquet was prepared. 

necessarvfnThk n?„ Ser T e . made l he count Perceive that it was 
which, from the condescension she' haTalreLf 

fe P r?ed r fherefo e rrpan ie o V fT ent ° f n ° great diffi culty 0 ' V He°tra™- 

who felt too much flattered bylhedist^nMio^ 17 ‘°t h H- 

strong anxiety concerning^me ans oYrl l °" aC “P ted -with 
attending Madame Montoni thither * eXCUSlng herself from 

surpZ 5 "^ a -- rdered; and Emi,y ’' 

the broad sun rising out of (he Adriat.V® tl ? e , c “ lno - sh e beheld 
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on her eyes; but now the fresh sea breeze revived her, and she 
would have quitted the scene with regret, had not the count 
been present, performing the duty which he had imposed upon 
himself, of escorting them home. There they heard that Mon- 
toni was not yet returned; and his wife, retiring in displeasure 
to her apartment, at length released Emily from the fatigue 
of further attendance. 

Montoni came home late in the morning, in a very ill humour, 
having lost considerably at play; and before he withdrew to rest 
had a private conference with Cavigni, whose manner on the 
following day seemed to tell that the subject of it had not been 
pleasing to him, 

In the evening Madame Montoni, who during the day had 
observed a sullen silence towards her husband, received visits 
from some Venetian ladies, with whose sweet manners Emily 
was particularly charmed. They had an air of ease and kindness 
towards the strangers, as if they had been their familiar friends 
for years ;and their conversation was by turns tender, sentimental, 
and gay. Madame, though she had no taste for such conver¬ 
sation, and whose coarseness and selfishness sometimes exhibited 
a ludicrous contrast to their excessive refinement, could not 
remain wholly insensible to the captivations of their manner. 

In a pause of conversation, a lady who was called Signora 
Herminia took up a lute, and began to play and sing with as 
much easy gaiety as if she had been alone. Her voice was 
uncommonly rich in tone and various in expression; yet she 
appeared to be entirely unconscious of its powers, and meant 
nothing less than to display them. She sung from the gaiety 
of her heart, as she sat with her veil half thrown back, holding 
gracefully the lute, under the spreading foliage and flowers of 
some plants that rose from baskets and interlaced one of the 
lattices of the saloon. Emily, retiring a little from the company, 
sketched her figure, with the miniature scenery around her, 
and drew a very interesting picture, which, though it would not 
perhaps have borne criticism, had spirit and taste enough to 
awaken both the fancy and the heart. When she had finished 
it, she presented it to the beautiful original, who was delighted 
with the offering, as well as the sentiment it conveyed, and 
assured Emily, with a smile of captivating sweetness, that she 
should preserve it as a pledge of her friendship. 

In the evening Cavigni joined the ladies, but Montoni had other 
engagements; and they embarked in the gondola for St. Mark’s, 
where the same gay company seemed to flutter as on the 
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preceding night. The cool breeze, the glassy sea, the gentle sound 
of its waves, and the sweeter murmur of distant music; the lofty 
porticoes and arcades, and the happy groups that sauntered 
beneath them; these, with every feature and circumstance of 
the scene, united to charm Emily, no longer teased by the offi¬ 
cious attentions of Count Morano. But as she looked upon the 
moonlight sea undulating along the walls of St. Mark, and, lin¬ 
gering for a moment over those walls, caught the sweet and 
melancholy song of some gondolier as he sat in his boat below 
waiting for his master, her softened mind returned to the memory 
of her home, of her friends, and of all that was dear in her native 


country. 

After walking some time, they sat down at the door of a casino: 
and while Cavigni was accommodating them with coffee and ice, 
were joined by Count Morano. He sought Emily with a look 
of impatient delight, who, remembering all the attention he had 
shown her on the preceding evening, was compelled, as before, 
to shrink from his assiduities into a timid reserve, except when 
she conversed with Signora Herminia and the other ladies of 
her party. 

It was near midnight before they withdrew to the opera, where 
Emily was not so charmed but that, when she remembered the 
scene she had just quitted, she felt how infinitely inferior all the 
splendour of art is to the sublimity of nature. Her heart was 
not now affected, tears of admiration did not start to her eyes, 
as when she viewed the vast expanse of ocean, the grandeur 
of the heavens, and listened to the rolling waters, and to the 
faint music that at intervals mingled with their roar. Remem¬ 
bering these, the scene before her faded into insignificance. 

Of the evening, which passed on without any particular 
incident, she wished the conclusion, that she might escape 
from the attentions of the count; and as opposite qualities fre¬ 
quently attract each other in our thoughts, thus Emily, when 
she looked on Count Morano, remembered Valancourt, and a si<ffi 
sometimes followed the recollection. ° 


Several weeks passed in the course of customary visits during 
which nothing remarkable occurred. Emily was amused by the 
manners and scenes that surrounded her, so different from those 
of France, but where Count Morano, too frequently for her com- 

i • i - | • . ^^ manner, figure, and 

accomphshments, which were generally admired, Emily would 

perha ps have adm.red also, had her heart been disengaged from 

Valancourt, and had the count forborne to persecute her with 
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officious attentions, during which she observed some traits 
in his character that prejudiced her against whatever might 
otherwise be good in it. 

Soon after his arrival at Venice, Montoni received a packet 
from M. Quesnel, in which the latter mentioned the death of his 
wife’s uncle, at his villa on the Brenta; and that, in consequence 
of this event, he should hasten to take possession of that estate 
and of other effects bequeathed to him. This uncle was the 
brother of Madame Quesnel’s late mother; Montoni was related 
to her by the father’s side; and though he could have had neither 
claim nor expectation concerning these possessions, he could 
scarcely conceal the envy which M. Quesnel’s letter excited. 

Emily had observed with concern, that, since they left France, 
Montoni had not even affected kindness towards her aunt, and 
that, after treating her at first with neglect, he now met her 
with uniform ill-humour and reserve. She had never supposed 
that her aunt’s foibles could have escaped the discernment of 
Montoni, or that her mind or figure were of a kind to deserve 
his attention. Her surprise, therefore, at this match had been 
extreme; but since he had made the choice, she did not suspect 
that he would so openly have discovered his contempt of it. 
But Montoni, who had been allured by the seeming wealth of 
Madame Cheron, was now severely disappointed by her compara¬ 
tive poverty, and highly exasperated by the deceit she had 
employed to conceal it, till concealment was no longer necessary. 
He had been deceived in an affair wherein he meant to be the 
deceiver; outwitted by the superior cunning of a woman whose 
understanding he despised, and to whom he had sacrificed his 
pride and his liberty, without saving himself from the ruin which 
had impended over his head. Madame Montoni had contrived 
to have the greatest part of what she really did possess settled 
upon herself: what remained, though it was totally inadequate 
both to her husband’s expectations and to his necessities, he 
had converted into money, and brought with him to Venice, 
that he might a little longer delude society, and make a last 
effort to regain the fortunes he had lost. 

The hints which had been thrown out to Valancourt concern¬ 
ing Montoni’s character and condition were too true; but it was 
now left to time and occasion to unfold the circumstances both 
of what had, and of what had not been hinted,—and to time and 
occasion we commit them. 

Madame Montoni was not of a nature to bear injuries with 
meekness, or to resent them with dignity: her exasperated pride 
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displayed itself in all the violence and acrimony of a little, or at 
least of an ill-regulated, mind. She would not acknowledge, 
even to herself, that she had in any degree provoked contempt 
by her duplicity; but weakly persisted in believing that she 
alone was to be pitied, and Montoni alone to be censured: for, 
as her mind had naturally little perception of moral obligation, 
she seldom understood its force but when it happened to be 
violated against herself: her vanity had already been severely 
shocked by a discovery of Montoni’s contempt: it remained to be 
further proved by a discovery of his circumstances. His man¬ 
sion at Venice, though its furniture discovered a part of the 
truth to unprejudiced persons, told nothing to those who 
were blinded by a resolution to believe whatever they wished. 
Madame Montoni still thought herself little less than a princess, 
possessing a palace at Venice, and a castle among the Apennines. 
To the Castle di Udolpho, indeed, Montoni sometimes talked of 
going for a few weeks, to examine into its condition, and to re¬ 
ceive some rents; for it appeared that he had not been therefor 
two years, and that during this period it had been inhabited 
only by an old servant, whom he called his steward. 

Emily listened to the mention of this journey with pleasure; 
for she not only expected from it new ideas, but a release from 
the persevering assiduities of Count Morano. In the country, 
too, she would have leisure to think of Valancourt, and to indulge 
the melancholy which his image, and a recollection of the scenes 
of La Vallee always blessed with the memory of her parents, 
awakened. The ideal scenes were dearer and more soothing 
to her heart than all the splendour of gay assemblies; they were a 
kind of talisman that expelled the poison of temporary evils, 
and supported her hopes of happy days: they appeared like a 
beautiful landscape lighted up by a gleam of sunshine, and seen 
through a perspective of dark and rugged rocks 

But Count Morano did not long confine himself to silent 
assiduities; he declared h,s passion to Emily, and made proposals 
to Montoni who encouraged, though Emily rejected him: 
with Monton. for h.s friend, and an abundance of vanity to delude 
him he did not despair of success. Emily was astonished and 
highly disgusted at his perseverance, after she had explained 

misunderstand them." that W ° U ' d not allow Wm *° 

He now passed the greater part of his time at Montoni’s dining 

^y wen?- t a d n a d Iy a„ a this atte, : din g mada ™ and 4 *^ 

s notwithstanding the uniform reserve 
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of Emily, whose aunt seemed as anxious as Montoni to promote 
this marriage, and would never dispense with her attendance 
at any assembly where the count proposed to be present. 

Montoni now said nothing of his intended journey, of which 
Emily waited impatiently to hear; and he was seldom at home 
but when the count or Signor Orsino was there, for between 
himself and Cavigni a coolness seemed to subsist, though the 
latter remained in his house. With Orsino, Montoni was fre¬ 
quently closeted for hours together; and whatever might be the 
business upon which they consulted, it appeared to be of conse¬ 
quence, since Montoni often sacrificed to it his favourite passion 
for play, and remained at home the whole night. There was 
somewhat of privacy, too, in the manner of Orsino’s visits, which 
had never before occurred, and which excited not only surprise, 
but some degree of alarm in Emily’s mind, who had unwillingly 
discovered much of his character when he had most endeavoured 
to disguise it. After these visits, Montoni was often more 
thoughtful than usual : sometimes the deep workings of his mind 
entirely abstracted him from surrounding objects, and threw a 
gloom over his visage that rendered it terrible; at others, his 
eyes seemed almost to flash fire, and all the energies of his 
soul appeared to be roused for some great enterprise. Emily 
observed these written characters of his thoughts with deep 
interest and not without some degree of awe, when she con¬ 
sidered that she was entirely in his power; but forbore even 
to hint her fears, or her observations, to Madame Montoni, who 

discerned nothing in her husband, at these times, but his usual 
sternness. 

A second letter from M. Quesnel announced the arrival of 
himself and his lady at the Villa Miarenti; stated several circum- 
stances of his good fortune respecting the affair that had brought 
him into Italy; and concluded with an earnest request to see 
Montoni, his wife and niece, at his new estate. 

Emily received about the same period a much more interesting 
letter, and which soothed for a while every anxiety of her heart 
Valancourt, hoping she might be still at Venice, had trusted 
a letter to the ordinary post, that told of his health, and of his 
unceasing and anxious affection. He had lingered at Toulouse 
for some time after her departure, that he might indulge the 
melancholy pleasure of wandering through the scenes where he 
had been accustomed to behold her, and had thence gone to his 
brother s chateau, which was in the neighbourhood of La Vallee 
Having mentioned this, he added, “If the duty of attending my 
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regiment did not require my departure, I know not when I should 
have resolution enough to quit the neighbourhood of a place 
which is endeared by the remembrance of you. The vicinity to 
La Vallee has alone detained me thus long at Estuvtere: I fre¬ 
quently ride thither early in the morning, that I may wander, 
at leisure through the day among scenes which were once your 
home, where I have been accustomed to see you and hear you 
converse. I have renewed my acquaintance with the good old 
Theresa, who rejoiced to see me, that she might talk of you: I 
need not say how much this circumstance attached me to her, or 
how eagerly I listened to her upon her favourite subject. You 
will guess the motive that first induced me to make myself known 
to Theresa: it was, indeed, no other than that of gaining ad¬ 
mittance into the chateau and gardens which my Emily had so 
lately inhabited; here, then, I wander, and meet your image 
under every shade: but chiefly I love to sit beneath the spreading 
branches of your favourite plane, where once, Emily, we sat to¬ 
gether; where I first ventured to tell you that I loved. O Emily! 
the remembrance of those moments overcomes me—I sit lost in 
reverie—I endeavour to see you dimly through my tears, in all 
the heaven of peace and innocence, such as you then appeared 

t0 u Gar aga T the accents of that voice, which then 
thn led my heart with tenderness and hope. I lean on the wall 

of the terrace where we together watched the rapid current of 
the Garonne below, while I described the wild scenery about its 
source, but thought only of you. O Emily! are these moments 
passed for ever—will they nevermore return?” 

• \ n :T ther part °i « is letter he wrote thus : “ You see my letter 
.s dated on many different days, and, if you look back to the 

first, you will perceive that I began to write soon after your 
departure from France. To write was indeed the only employ¬ 
ment that withdrew me rom my own melancholy, and rendered 
your absence supportable, or rather it seemed to destroy ab¬ 
sence; for, when I was conversing with you on paper, and telling 
you every sentiment and affection of my heart, you almost 

to P rime d mv I?h;if reSent I ™‘ S em P lo y ment has been from time 
to time my chief consolation, and I have deferred sending off 

my packet, merely for the comfort of prolonging it, though it 
was certain that what I had written wac g 

till you received it. Whenever mv mfnH K K n ° pUrp u ° Se 

usually depressed I have come^oTou^TonhTts^to£? 

re n nce h hi: ^arfand" ’ .Ven "T ^ Ue 

y lcar L a na given a gleam of joy to my 
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• communicate it to you, and have 

received reflected satisfaction. Thus my letter is a kind of 
picture of my life and of my thoughts for the last month; and 
thus, though it has been deeply interesting to me while I wrote 
it, and I dare hope will, for the same reason, be not indifferent 
to you, yet to other readers it would seem to abound only in 
frivolities. Thus it is always when we attempt to describe the 
finer movements of the heart; for they are too fine to be dis¬ 
cerned, they can only be experienced, and are therefore passed 

♦w n !i he ,ndlfFere . nt observer, while the interested one feels 
that all description is imperfect and unnecessary, except as it 

may prove the sincerity of the writer, and soothe his own 
sufferings. You will pardon all this egotism—for I am a lover. 

I have just heard of a circumstance which entirely destroys 
all my fairy paradise of ideal delight, and which will reconcile 
me to the necessity of returning to my regiment; for I must no 
longer wander beneath the beloved shades where I have been 
accustomed to meet you in thought.—La Vallee is let; I have 
reason to believe this is without your knowledge, from what 
Theresa told me this morning, and therefore I mention the cir¬ 
cumstance.—She shed tears while she related that she was going 
le * v ® f. he service of her dear mistress, and the chateau where 
she had lived so many happy years; ‘and all this,’ added she, 
without even aletter from mademoiselle to soften the news; 

p! 1 1S 3 J 1 ' 9 uesriel s doin gs, and I dare say she does not 
even know what is going forward.’ 

“Theresa added that she had received a letter from him 
informing her the chateau was let; and that as her service would 
no longer be required, she must quit the place on that day week 
when the new tenant would arrive. y ’ 

so 2 h rf„ h r ad b l en sur P rised by a visit from M. Quesnel, 
some t,me before the receipt of this letter, who was accom- 

curiosity ” & Stra " ger VieWed the prCmises with much 

aft!" COn , c ' u , sion °‘ this letter, which is dated a week 
after this sentence, Valancourt adds, “ I have received a summons 

out from a n d 1 j ° m ‘‘ With0Ut re gret, since f am shut 

to La £ ?h CneS tHat are S ° lnterestln g ‘0 my heart. I rode 

Irrived and a " d heard that the new “mant was 

subTect’rtm, fa - , her fr a 7“ S° ne - 1 should not treat the 
of his fa T ll ' arl y lf 1 dld not believe you to be uninformed 

endeavonmH ? . y0Ur '’° USe; for y our sati sfaction I have 
endeavoured to learn something of the character and fortune 
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of your tenant, but without success. He is a gentleman, they 
and this is all I can hear. The place as I wandered round 
the boundaries appeared more melancholy to my imagination 
than I had ever seen it. I wished earnestly to have got admit- 
ance, that I might have taken another leave of your favourite 
plane-tree, and thought of you once more beneath its shade; 
but I forbore to tempt the curiosity of strangers; the fishing- 
house in the woods, however, was still open to me; thither I went, 
and passed an hour, which I cannot even look back upon without 
emotion. O Emily! surely we are not separated for ever— 
surely we shall live for each other!” 

This letter brought many tears to Emily’s eyes; tears of 
tenderness and satisfaction on learning that Valancourt was well, 

frnl V \ tlm ! an l absence had in no de & ree effaced her image 

« ea > i J here T re passa S es ln this letter which parti- 

v“ ni y aff H C rK SUCh “ th ° Se bribing his visits to La 

Vallee, and the sentiments of delicate affection that its scenes 

U W j S , a eonslderab| e time before her mind was 
sufficientiy abstracted from Valancourt to feel the force of his 

et i ®wbh C ? nCernln § La Sallee. That M. Quesnel should 
nrised r‘n h U even consulting her on the measure, both sur- 

?uthoritv d h Sh f °K ked i, h t r; P a t“ cu,arl y as it proved the absolute 

It s h ?me he h»d° Ugh h Tf'/ ent,tled t0 exerc 'sc in her affairs, 
should hJh t H P r °P° sed before she left France that the chateau 

a solemn promise never to dispartLaVMW reCaiV ^ d fr ° m her 

sidered as in some degree vio ated if she suffered ih" , * 5 Sh ! ‘T’ 
But it was now evident with how ifcn. ^ th , e plaCe ‘° be ,et ’ 
regarded these objections and how iis M ' Q uesnel had 

every obstacle to pecun^aVadvanL^e annee e d C °, nSid T d 
he had not even condescended to irff m PP ear . e( ^ a ^ so > that 

he had taken, since no mott e was evi^nt °' th , e Step 

cealing the circumstance from her if it had heen s con * 

him: this both disnleaseH nnri ’ 1 lt: P ac J been made known to 

subjects of her uSess^ 5?“ the chfe ' 

Vallee and the dismission of her father^oH ’^ u‘? 0 w ° f ^ 

vant. “ Poor Theresa,” said Em lv “ faithful ser ' 

y f thou hadst not saved 
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much in thy servitude, for thou wast always tender towards the 
poor, and believedst thou shouldst die in the family, where thy 
best years had been spent. Poor 1 heresa!—now art thou turned 

out in thy old age to seek thy bread! ” 

Emily wept bitterly as these thoughts passed over her mind, 
and she determined to consider what could be done for Theresa, 
and to talk very explicitly to M. Quesnel on the subject; but she 
much feared that his cold heart could feel only for itself. She 
determined also to inquire whether he had made any mention 
of her affairs in his letter to Montoni, who soon gave her the 
opportunity she sought, by desiring that she would attend him 
in his study. She had little doubt that the interview was 
intended for the purpose of communicating to her a part of 
M. Quesnel’s letter concerning the transactions of La Vallee, 
and she obeyed him immediately. Montoni was alone. 

“I have just been writing to M. Quesnel,” said he, when 
Emily appeared, “in reply to the letter I received from him a 
few days ago, and I wished to talk to you upon a subject that 
occupied part of it.” 

“I also wished to speak with you on this topic, sir,” said 
Emily. 

“It is a subject of some interest to you, undoubtedly,” re¬ 
joined Montoni, “and I think, you must see it in the light that I 
do; indeed it will not bear any other. I trust you will agree 
with me, that any objection founded on sentiment, as they call 
it, ought to yield to circumstances of solid advantage.” 

“Granting this, sir,” replied Emily modestly, “those of 
humanity ought surely to be attended to. But I fear it is now 
too late to deliberate upon this plan, and I must regret that it 
is no longer in my power to reject it.” 

“ It is too late,” said Montoni; “ but since it is so, I am pleased 
to observe that you submit to reason and necessity without 
indulging useless complaint. I applaud this conduct exceed¬ 
ingly, the more, perhaps, since it discovers a strength of mind 
seldom observable in your sex. When you are older, you will 
look back with gratitude to the friends who assisted in rescuing 
you from the romantic illusions of sentiment, and will perceive 
that they are only the snares of childhood, and should be van¬ 
quished the moment you escape from the nursery. I have not 
closed my letter, and you may add a few linc-s to inform your 
uncle of your acquiescence. You will soon see him, for it is my 
intention to take you, with Madame Montoni, in a few days, to 
Miarenti, and you can then talk over the affair.” 
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Emily wrote on the opposite side of the paper as follows: 

It is now useless, sir, for me to remonstrate upon the circumstances 
of which Signor Montoni informs me that he has written. I could 
ha\re wished, at least, that the affair had been concluded with less 
precipitation that I might have taught myself to subdue some pre- 
judices, as the signor calls them, which still linger in my heart. 

nhi»rf»A 1 1“ r POm u ° f nothing certainly can be 

objected, but, though I submit. I have yet much to say on some 

^in<x P ° mtS r* subject ' when I shall have the honour of 
XhTLTor the sat 1 ““ y ° U t0 teke Care ° £ 

Sir, 

Your affectionate niece, 

Emily St. Aubert. 

Montoni smiled satirically at what Emily had written, but 
did not object to it; and she withdrew to her own apartment, 

down t0 be g ,n a letter t0 Valancourt,"in which 
she related the particulars of her journey, and her arrival at 

emce, described some of the most striking scenes in the passage 

over the Alps: her emotions on her first view of Italy ■ the manners 

and characters of the people around her, and some few circum- 

fWMtr 0f Montonl f conduct - But she avoided even naming 
Count Morano, much more the declaration he had made sincf 

he well knew how tremblingly alive to fear is real love how 

jealously watchful of every circumstance that may affect its 

interest; and she scrupulously avoided to fovp VaifJ, ! U 
the qlifrhtpcf rpacnn i■ • . , a to give Valancourt even 

tne slightest reason for believing he had a rival 

On the following day Count Morano dined again at Montoni’s 
He was in an uncommon flow of spirits and Fmi M , J ? s ' 

was somewhat of exultation °n h ma^rer of Lh Ug ^ ^ 
which she had never observed b for Sh ‘ n , ' 

repress this by more than her usua reserve b,, t h. M r ° 
of her air now seemed rather to encnn7»l’. he , C ° ld Clv ,' lrt >' 
He appeared watchful of an opportunitv of than depress him. 

alone, and more than once solki ed this bufF '"‘i her 
replied, that she could hear nothin? fromhL b £ ?T' ly all ' va >' s 
unwilling to repeat before the whole company^"* W ° U d be 
In the evening Madame Mnntnni u p y ' 
the sea, and as the count led Emilv to h? F par J y went out u Pon 
her hand to his lips, and thanked her for tl Z ' ndalel A to > he carried 
had shown him. Emily in extr^ml f th - e condesc ension she 
hastily withdrew her hand and ron l and dis P leasu re, 

ironically; but on reaching\he s te P s1f th, ^ ^ ^ Spoken 

mg by the livery that it was the count’^ f? d observ¬ 

es tne count s zendaletto which waited 
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below, while the rest of the party, having arranged themselves 
in the gondolas, were moving on, she determined not to permit 
a separate conversation, and wishing him a good evening, 
returned to the portico. The count followed to expostulate 
and entreat; and Montoni, who then came out, rendered 
solicitation unnecessary, for without condescending to speak, he 
took her hand, and led her to the zendaletto. Emily was not 
silent; she entreated Montoni, in a low voice, to consider the 
impropriety of these circumstances, and that he would spare 
her the mortification of submitting to them; he, however, was 
inflexible. 

“This caprice is intolerable,” said he, “and shall not be 
indulged: there is no impropriety in the case.” 

At this moment Emily’s dislike of Count Morano rose to abhor¬ 
rence. That he should with undaunted assurance thus pursue 
her, notwithstanding all she had expressed on the subject of his 
addresses, and to think, as it was evident he did, that her 
opinion of him was of no consequence so long as his pretensions 
were sanctioned by Montoni, added indignation to the disgust 
which she had felt toward him. She was somewhat relieved 
by observing that Montoni was to be of the party, who seated 
himself on one side of her, while Morano placed himself on the 
other. There was a pause for some moments as the gondolieri 
prepared their oars, and Emily trembled from the apprehension 
of the discourse that might follow this silence. At length she 
collected courage to break it herself in the hope of preventing 
fine speeches from Morano, and reproof from Montoni. To 
some trivial remark which she made the latter immediately 
returned a short and disobliging reply; but Morano immediately 
followed with a general observation, which he contrived to end 
with a particular compliment; and though Emily passed it 
without even the notice of a smile, he was not discouraged. 

“I have been impatient,” said he, addressing Emily, “to 
express my gratitude, to thank you for your goodness; but I must 
also thank Signor Montoni, who has allowed me this opportunity 
of doing so.” 

Emily regarded the count with a look of mingled astonishment 
and displeasure. 

“Why,” continued he, “should you wish to diminish the 
delight of this moment by that air of cruel reserve? Why seek 
to throw me again into the perplexities of doubt, by teaching 
your eyes to contradict the kindness of your late declaration? 
You cannot doubt the sincerity, the ardour of my passion; it is 
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therefore unnecessary, charming Emily! surely unnecessary, 

an « if T ger t0 attem P t a disguise of your sentiments.” 

HI ever had disguised them, sir,” said Emily with recol- 
ec ed spirit, it would certainly be unnecessary any longer to 
o so. 1 had hoped, sir, that you would have spared me any 
further necessity of alluding to them; but since you do not grant 
his, hear me declare, and for the last time, that your persever¬ 
ance has deprived you even of the esteem which I was inclined 
to believe you merited.” 

“Astonishing!” exclaimed Montoni: "this is beyond even my 

of‘the s U ° t n R h r gh 1 ol aV , e hithert0 done i^ice to the caprice 
no lo Jr ^ B /? U Wl11 observe, Mademoiselle Emily, that I am 

the amusem f h ?° Unt M ° ran ° is - and that I will not be made 
fanX“ K° f i y0Ur capricious moments. Here is the offer 
of an alliance which would do honour to any family • yours you 

bu mvtono’ ,S n0t n0b ' e: y ° U l0r * listed 7 my remonstrances" 

YouThall adhlr 1S , n °.K *? g, £ ed ' and ft sha11 not be trifled with. 

aaent t0 conv. ° ^ dedara , tion "bich you have made me an 
agent to convey to the count.” 

on'tLTbV C rTW ly K miStak - e t y0U ’ sir >” said Emily; “my answers 

me of cam-ire ff 660 ,u niform > *t' s unworthy of you to accuse 
me of caprice. If you have condescended to be rav aeent it 
IS an honour I did not solirir T u ^ , 

Count Morano, and you also ir k T™ Constantl y assurad 
honour he oftWc m. i r S °’ Slr> that * never can accept the 

The count lo„UeH \„ a ?n 1 "° W repeat the declaration.” 

toni whose counten^' ^ a ' r sur P r ' se an< 3 inquiry at Mon- 

wasWufe ml^^^~ ked with -M* bat * 

“ ^Sfd-y“"“own 5 wordSj'madame? ”' **“ ^ 

vehemence. “ r j'° 1 !] ed Montoni in a v °ice of increasing 

that you acknowledged, only aT, T" WOrds? wil1 T ou den y 
late to recede from your en/irro * ours ag0 ' that lt was t0 ° 
count's hand?” ^ ° ments, and that you accept the 

“Astonishing? 11 wiu * you ° T"* 5 ° f mine ever im P°>ted it.” 
Quesnel, your uncle? U v de ? y vvhat you wrote to M. 
testimony against you. Wh^ u’ y0Ur own band will bear 

tmued Montoni, observing the silent n ° W t0 say? ” con ' 

° ne s,lence a nd confusion of Emily. 
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“ I now perceive, sir, that you are under a very great error, 
and that I have been equally mistaken.” 

“No more duplicity, I entreat; be open and candid, if it be 
possible.” 

“I have always been so, sir; and can claim no merit in such 
conduct, for I have had nothing to conceal.” 

“How is this, signor?” cried Morano with trembling emotion. 

“Suspend your judgment, count,” replied Montoni, “the 
wiles of a female heart are unsearchable. Now, madame, your 
explanation .” 

“Excuse me, sir, if I withhold my explanation till you appear 
willing to give me your confidence; assertion at present can only 
subject me to insult.” 

“Your explanation, I entreat you!” said Morano. 

“Well, well,” rejoined Montoni, “I give you my confidence; 
let us hear this explanation.” 

“Let me lead to it, then, by asking a question.” 

“As many as you please,” said Montoni contemptuously. 

“What, then, was the subject of your letter to M. Quesnel?” 

“The same that was the subject of your note to him, certainly. 
You did well to stipulate for my confidence before you demanded 
that question.” 

“I must beg you to be more explicit, sir; what was that 
subject?” 

“What could it be, but the noble offer of Count Morano?” 
said Montoni. 

“Then, sir, we entirely misunderstood each other,” replied 
Emily. 

“We entirely misunderstood each other, too, I suppose,” 
rejoined Montoni, “in the conversation which preceded the 
writing of that note? I must do you the justice to own that 
you are very ingenious at this same art of misunderstanding.” 

Emily tried to restrain the tears that came to her eyes, and 
to answer with becoming firmness, “Allow me, sir, to explain 
myself fully, or to be wholly silent.” 

“The explanation may now be dispensed with; it is antici¬ 
pated. If Count Morano still thinks one necessary, I will give 
him an honest one: you have changed your intention since our 
last conversation; and if he can have patience and humility 
enough to wait till to-morrow, he will probably find it changed 
again; but as I have neither the patience nor the humility 
which you expect from a lover, I warn you of the effect of my 
displeasure!” 
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Montoni, you are too precipitate,” said the count, who had 
listened to this conversation in extreme anxiety and impatience. 
“Signora, I entreat your own explanation of this affair.” 

“Signor Montoni has said justly,” replied Emily, “that all 
explanation may now be dispensed with; after what has passed 
I cannot suffer myself to give one. It is sufficient for me, and 
for you, sir, that I repeat my late declaration; let me hope this 
is the last time it will be necessary for me to repeat it—I never 
can accept the honour of your alliance.” 

Charming Emily! exclaimed the count in an impassioned 
tone let not resentment make you unjust; let me not suffer 
for the offence of Montoni. Revoke-” 

“Offence!” interrupted Montoni—“count, this language is 
ridiculous, this submission is childish. Speak as becomes a man, 
not as the slave of a petty tyrant.” 

“You distract me, signor; suffer me to plead my own cause: 
you have already proved insufficient to it.” 

“All conversation on this subject, sir,” said Emily, “is worse 

vnHH US Kr SS ' SmCe 14 can . brin S °nly P^n to each of us: if you 
would oblige me, pursue it no further.” 7 

“ It is impossible, madame, that I can thus easily resign the 

fmu t° tn,T' 0n S ich is the deli S htand termed Of m S y Hfe 
f must still love—still pursue you with unremitting ardour;— 

when you shall be convinced of the strength and constancy of 

m “ I P s aS th, 0 s n ien°e Ur * > rn . us * s . 0ften into pity and repentance.” 
Is this generous, sir? is this manly? Can it either deserve 

or obtain the esteem you solicit, thus to continue a persec™ 

from Which I have no present means of escaping?* P 

reveal dTheltmnre^n: 1 - /t" Upon M ° ra "° f s countenance 

dlctemd^h^r 5 ^ enL S e°ni ; %fa'™*? “ ^ 

features. escntment which contracted his 

coum; “Signot Montoni, you "eat me ilMtW eXC ’ aimed th * 
shall look for explanation ” ’ “ 15 fr0m y° u that 1 

yom rce" e me S ‘ r t i^Todtets^r “« 

should a n m C rjhon A o n u d ™ 

though you may perhaps with ; ,S " 0t t0 be tnfled Wlth » 
puppet.” y> P PS ' Wlth lm pumty treat a boy like a 

This sarcasm roused the pride nf j , 

Which he had felt at the indifferenceoT 
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indignation of the insolence of Montoni, he determined to 
mortify him by defending her. 

“This also,” said he, replying to Montoni’s last words, “this 
also shall not pass unnoticed. I bid you learn, sir, that you 
have a stronger enemy than a woman to contend with: I will 
protect Signora St. Aubert from your threatened resentment. 
You have misled me, and would revenge your disappointed 
views upon the innocent.” 

“Misled you!” retorted Montoni with quickness; “is my 
conduct—my word—” then pausing, while he seemed endeav¬ 
ouring to restrain the resentment that flashed in his eyes, in the 
next moment he added, in a subdued voice, “Count Morano, 
this is a language, a sort of conduct, to which I am not accus¬ 
tomed : it is the conduct of a passionate boy—as such, I pass 
it over in contempt.” 

“In contempt, signor?” 

“The respect I owe myself,” rejoined Montoni, “requires that 
I should converse more largely with you upon some points 
of the subject in dispute. Return with me to Venice, and I will 
condescend to convince you of your error.” 

“Condescend, sir! but I will not condescend so to be 
conversed with.” 

Montoni smiled contemptuously; and Emily, now terrified 
for the consequences of what she saw and heard, could no longer 
be silent. She explained the whole subject upon which she 
had mistaken Montoni in the morning, declaring that she under¬ 
stood him to have consulted her solely concerning the disposal 
of La Vallee, and concluded with entreating that he would write 
immediately to M. Quesnel, and rectify the mistake. 

But Montoni either was, or affected to be, still incredulous, 
ind Count Morano was still entangled in perplexity. While 
she was speaking, however, the attention of her auditors had 
been diverted from the immediate occasion of their resentment, 
and their passion consequently became less. Montoni desired 
the count would order his servants to row back to Venice, that 
he might have some private conversation with him; and Morano, 
somewhat soothed by his softened voice and manner, and eager 
to examine into the full extent of his difficulties, complied. 

Emily, comforted by this prospect of release, employed the 
present moments in endeavouring, with conciliating care, to 
prevent any fatal mischief between the persons who so lately 
had persecuted and insulted her. 

Her spirits revived, when she heard once more the voice of 
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song and laughter resounding from the Grand Canal, and at 
length entered again between its stately piazzas. The zendaletto 
stopped at Montoni’s mansion, and the count hastily led her 
into the hall, where Montoni took his arm, and said something 
in a low voice, on which Morano kissed the hand he held, not¬ 
withstanding Emily’s effort to disengage it, and, wishing her a 
good evening, with an accent and look she could not misunder¬ 
stand, returned to his zendaletto with Montoni. 

Emily, in her own apartment, considered with intense anxiety 

all the unjust and tyrannical conduct of Montoni, the dauntless 

perseverance of Morano, and her own desolate situation, removed 

from her friends and country. She looked in vain to Valan- 

court, confined by his profession to a distant kingdom, as her 

protector; but it gave her comfort to know that there was at 

least one person in the world who would sympathize in her 

afflictions and whose wishes would fly eagerly to release her. 

Yet she determined not to give him unavailing pain by relating 

the reasons she had to regret the having rejected his better 

JU 7 - m i en c , oncen V n g Montoni; reasons, however, which could 

tWh»!! Ce 1° am . ent ‘ be delicacy and disinterested affection 
that had made her reject h.s proposal for a clandestine marriage. 

JoLT ? 8 , lnter Y le 'v with her uncle she regarded with 
rit 8 °, u h ° Pe ’ f ° r She determined to represent to him 

he? to ret rn t V t0 entreat th at he would allow 

her to return to France with him and Madame Quesnel. Then 

suddenly remembering that her beloved La Vallee, her only home 

fearedVhat’she* harM?°! nm ? nd > her tears flowed anew, and she 
teared that she had little pity to expect from a man who like 

her Q »nH ne ’ d ‘- P ° Se ° f “ wit h°ut deigning to consult’with 
her, and could dismiss an aged and faithful e L„n* 7 * 

mfafflbe rde e as^ e from e th mined t0 f retUm - if ’ P ° SsibIe >' tha ‘ she 

o^presstr e onduc^^anT™’ 

w,sh rS t’o res r ide J wS to S* b ad »» 

to her late father, and to herself had heen’ r h ,‘ S be h av >°ur 
convince her that in , uniformly such as to 

exchange of oppressors; nefther had she* th?’F h? 7 °. btain an 

of consenting to the proposal nf Vni th ] lghtest mention 
marnage, though th,^ 

protector; for the chief reasons whichffidAC 
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her conduct, still existed against it; while others, which seemed 
to justify the step, would now be done away; and his interest, 
“is fame, were at all times too dear to her, to suffer her to consent 
to a union which, at this early period of their lives, would 
probably defeat both. One sure and proper asylum, however, 
would still be open to her in France. She knew that she could' 
board in the convent where she had formerly experienced so 
much kindness, and which had an affecting and solemn claim 
upon her heart, since it contained the remains of her late father. 
Here she could remain in safety and tranquillity till the term for 
which La Vallee might be let should expire; or till the arrange¬ 
ment oi M, Motteville s affairs enabled her so far to estimate 
the remains of her fortune, as to judge whether it would be 
prudent for her to reside there. 


Concerning Montoni's conduct with respect to his letters to 
M. Quesnel she had many doubts; however he might be at first 
mistaken on the subject, she much suspected that he wilfully 
persevered in his error, as a means of intimidating her into a 
compliance with his wishes of uniting her to Count Morano. 
Whether this was or was not the fact, she was extremely anxious 
to explain the affair to M. Quesnel, and looked forward with a 
mixture of impatience, hope, and fear to her approaching visit. 

On the following day Madame Montoni, being alone with 
Emily, introduced the mention of Count Morano, by expressing 
her surprise that she had not joined the party on the water 
the preceding evening, and at her abrupt departure to Venice. 
Emily then related what had passed, expressed her concern 
for the mutual mistake that had occurred between Montoni 
and herself, and solicited her aunt’s kind offices in urging him 
to give a decisive denial to the count’s further addresses: but 
she soon perceived that Madame Montoni had not been ignorant 
of the late conversation, when she introduced the present. 

“You have no encouragement to expect from me,” said her 
aunt, in these notions. I have already given my opinion on 
the subject, and think Signor Montoni right in enforcing, by any 
means, your consent. If young persons will be blind to their 
interest, and obstinately oppose it, why, the greatest blessing 
they can have are friends who will oppose their folly. Pray 
what pretensions of any kind do you think you have to such a 
match as is now offered you ? ” 

“No 1 any whatever, madame,” replied Emily; “and therefore, 
su . r n ? e to b e happy in my humility.” 

Nay, niece, it cannot be denied that you have pride enough; 
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my poor brother, your father, had his share of pride too; though 
let me add, his fortune did not justify it.” 

Emily, somewhat embarrassed by the indignation which 
this malevolent allusion to her father excited, and by the diffi¬ 
culty of rendering her answer as temperate as it should be 
reprehensive, hesitated for some moments in a confusion which 
highly gratified her aunt. At length she said, “My father’s 
pride, madame, had a noble object—the happiness which he 
knew could be derived only from goodness, knowledge, and 
charity. As it never consisted in his superiority in point 
of fortune to some persons, it was not humbled by his inferiority 
in that respect to others. He never disdained those who were 
wretched by poverty and misfortune; he did sometimes despise 
persons who, with many opportunities of happiness, rendered 
themselves miserable by vanity, ignorance, and cruelty. I shall 
think it my highest glory to emulate such pride.” 

“I do not pretend to understand anything of these high-flown 
sentiments, niece: you have all that glory to yourself: I would 
teach you a little plain sense, and not have you so wise as to 
despise happiness.” 

“That would indeed not be wisdom, but folly,” said Emily, 
“for wisdom can boast no higher attainment than happiness; 
but you will allow, madame, that our ideas of happiness may 
differ. I cannot doubt that you wish me to be happy, but I 
must fear you are mistaken in the means of making me so.” 

I cannot boast of a learned education, niece, such as your 
father thought proper to give you, and therefore do not pretend 
to understand all these fine speeches about happiness; I must 
be contented to understand only common sense; and happy 
would it have been for you and your father if that had been 
included in his education.” 


Emily was too much shocked by these reflections on her father’s 
memory, to despise this speech as it deserved. 

Madame Montoni was about to speak; but Emily quitted the 
room, and retired to her own, where the little spirit she had lately 
exerted yielded to grief and vexation, and left her only to her 
tears. From every review of her situation she could derive, 
indeed, only new sorrow. To the discovery that had just been 
forced upon her of Montom’s unworthiness, she had now to add 
that of the cruel vanity for the gratification of which her aunt 
was about to sacrifice her; of the effrontery and cunning with 
which at the time that she meditated the sacrifice, she boasted 
of her tenderness, or insulted her victim; and of the venomous 
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envy which, as it did not scruple to attack her father’s character, 
could scarcely be expected to withhold from her own. 

During the few days that intervened between this conver¬ 
sation and the departure for Miarenti, Montoni did not once 
address himself to Emily. His looks sufficiently declared his 
resentment: but that he should forbear to renew a mention of 
the subject of it, exceedingly surprised her, who was no less 
astonished that, during three days. Count Morano neither visited 
Montoni nor was named by him. Several conjectures arose in 
her mind. Sometimes she feared that the dispute between 
them had been revived, and had ended fatally to the count. 
Sometimes she was inclined to hope that weariness, or disgust 
at her firm rejection of his suit, had induced him to relinquish it; 
and at others, she suspected that he had now recourse to strata¬ 
gem, and forbore his visits, and prevailed with Montoni to for¬ 
bear the repetition of his name, in the expectation that gratitude 
and generosity would prevail with her to give him the consent 
which he could not hope from love. 

Thus passed the time in vain conjecture and alternate hopes 
and fears, till the day arrived when Montoni was to set out for the 
villa of Miarenti, which, like the preceding ones, neither brought 
the count, nor the mention of him. 

Montoni having determined not to leave Venice till towards 
evening, that he might avoid the heats, and catch the cold 
breezes of night, embarked about an hour before sunset, with his 
family, in a barge, for the Brenta. Emily sat alone near the 
stern of the vessel, and, as it floated slowly on, watched the gay 
and lofty city lessening from her view, till its palaces seemed 
to sink in the distant waves, while its loftier towers and domes, 
illumined by the declining sun, appeared on the horizon, like 
those far-seen clouds which in more northern climes often linger 
on the western verge, and catch the last light of a summer’s 
evening. Soon after, even these grew dim, and faded in distance 
from her sight; but she still sat gazing on the vast scene of cloud¬ 
less sky and mighty waters, and listening in pleasing awe to the 
deep-sounding waves, while, as her eyes glanced over the Adriatic 
towards the opposite shores, which were, however, far beyond 
the reach of sight, she thought of Greece; and a thousand classical 
remembrances stealing to her mind, she experienced that pensive 
luxury which is felt on viewing the scenes of ancient story, and 
on comparing their present state of silence and solitude with that 
of their former grandeur and animation. The scenes of the Iliad 
ulapsed in glowing colours to her fancy—scenes, once the haunt 
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of heroes—now lonely, and in ruins; but which still shone, in 
the poet’s strain, in all their youthful splendour. 

As her imagination painted with melancholy touches the 
deserted plains of Troy, such as they appeared in this after-day, 
she reanimated the landscape with the following little story: 

STANZAS 

O’er Uion's plains, where once the warrior bled. 

And once the poet raised his deathless strain. 

O’er Ilion’s plains a weary driver led 
His stately camels. For the ruin'd fane 

Wide round the lonely scene his glance he threw. 

For now the red cloud faded in the west, 

And twilight o’er the silent landscape drew 
Her deepening veil; eastward his course he prest. 

There, on the grey horizon's glimmering bound. 

Rose the proud columns of deserted Troy, 

And wandering shepherds now a shelter found 
Within those walls where princes wont to joy. 

Beneath a lofty porch the driver pass’d. 

Then, from his camels heaved the heavy load- 
Partook with them the simple, cool repast, 

And in short vesper gave himself to God. 


Fromdietant lands with merchandise he came. 
His all of wealth his patient servants bore- 
Oft deep-drawn sighs his anxious wish proclaim 
To reach, again, his happy cottage door; 

For there his wife, his little children dwell; 

Then- smiles shall pay the toil of many an hour- 
E en now warm tears to expectation swell. 

As fancy o er his mind extends her power. 

Th^n'Jof K tiUneSS reign ’ d ’ where once the song. 
The song of heroes, waked the midnight air. 8 

Save, when a solemn murmur roll'd along. 

lhat seem d to say-For future worlds prepare. 

ShlJnTth S J mpe ?,° US V ° ice was Sequent heard 

Shaking the marble temple to its fall 

Sit 6 ° ng had conc l ue r’d; vainly rear’d) 
And distant ruins answer’d to his call. * 

WhUe Hamet slept, his camels round him lav 

IZVL T' aH St ° re of wealth was p led- 

AnH i ’ h ‘! C ™ se and em Pty wallet lay 

And there, the dute that cheer'd him in the wild. 


2 11 
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The robber Tartar on his slumber stole. 

For o'er the waste, at eve, he watched his train: 

Ah! who his thirst of plunder shall control ? 

Who calls on him for mercy—calls in vain I 

A poison'd poniard in his belt he bore, 

A crescent sword depended at his side’. 

The deathful quiver at his back he bore. 

And infants—at his very look had died !* 

The moon's cold beam athwart the temple fell. 

And to his sleeping prey the Tartar led; 

But, soft!—a startled camel shook his bell, 
then stretch'd his limbs, and rear’d his drowsy head. 

Hamet awoke! the poniard glitter'd high! 

S£! ft f J om his couch he sprung, and 'scaped the blow • 
When from an unknown hand the arrows fly. 

That lay the ruffian, in his vengeance, low. 


He groan d, he died! from forth a column’d gate 
A fearful shepherd pale and silent crept 
Who. as he watch'd his folded flock star-late. 

Had mark'd the robber steal where Hamet slept. 

He fear’d his own, and saved a stranger’s life! 

Poor Hamet clasp’d him to his grateful heart - 
then, roused his camels for the dusty strife 
And with the shepherd hasten’d to depart. * 

And now Aurora breathes her freshening gale 
And faintly trembles on the eastern cloud; ' 

And now the sun from under twilight's veil 
Looks gaily forth, and melts her airy shroud. 

Wide o’er the level plains his slanting beams 
£f rt , th i eir lo T n § lj nes on Ilion's towered site; 

The distant Hellespont with morning gleams. 

And old Scamander winds his waves in light. 

All merry sound the camel bells so gay 
And merry beats fond Hamet’s heart ; for he 
Lre the dim evening steals upon the day. 

His children, wife and happy home shall see. 


a PP™ ached the shores of Italy she began to dis- 

-rte numle h n ^ VaHed colourin g of th ^ landscape 

tne purple hills, groves of orange, pine, and cvDress shading 

ma^mficent villas, and towns rising among vineyards and planta- 

now aDnla^H ^ d K enta L P0Un V g ltS broad waves int0 the sea, 
now appeared, and when she reached its mouth, the barge stopped 
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that the horses might be fastened which were now to tow it up 
the stream. This done, Emily gave a last look to the Adriatic, 
and to the dim sail 


that from the sky-mix'd wave 
Dawns on the sight; 


and the barge slowly glided between the green and luxuriant 
slopes of the river. The grandeur of the Palladian villas that 
adorn these shores was considerably heightened by the setting 
rays, which threw strong contrasts of light and shade upon the 
porticoes and long arcades, and beamed a mellow lustre upon the 
orangeries and the tall groves of pine and cypress that overhung 
the buildings. The scent of oranges, of flowering myrtles and 
other odoriferous plants, was diffused upon the air, and often 

from these embowered retreats a strain of music stole on the calm, 
and softened into silence. 


The sun now sunk below the horizon, twilight fell over the 
landscape, and Emily, wrapt in musing silence, continued to 
watch its features gradually vanishing into obscurity. She 
remembered her many happy evenings, when with St. Aubert 
she had observed the shades of twilight steal over a scene as 
beautiful as this, from the gardens of La Vallee; and a tear fell 

l iTolT 7 her fl father - Her spirits were softened into 
melancholy by the influence of the hour, by the low murmur 

?hat hl trYmwJTnT U ?^ r thC r CSSeI > and the st ‘Hness of the air, 

should Te b oft? 7 lntervals with distant music.—why else 

Valanrourt wi h m ° ments - hav <= l°°ked on her attachment to 
Valancourt with presages so very afflicting, since she had but 

all her'anxTetfes? Yt ^ h ‘ m that had s00thed for a while 

^^SteLof^f seemed t0 her oppressed mind that 

seoarated them would n f ° F eve [’ and that tlle coun tries which 
separated them would nevermore be traced by her She looked 

upon Count Morano with horror in a 100Kea 

of this • hut imrt fmm \ • 0r> as . ,n some degree the cause 

called which arises rZ ® c f onvlct,on . if such that may be 

?o acclnffor seil?d K pr °° f ’ and which she knew not how 
Valancourt aeain Tho^Y m L 7 that she should never see 

solicitations nor Monton?s commands ^ad Morano ’ s 

enforce her obedience, she re hLk d i a ' vful p0Wer ‘° 

dread, that they would finally prevail 3 su P erst,tl0us 

Lost in this melancholy reverie -mH jj- 
Emily was at length roused bv Mnn^ shedd ! n S Sequent tears, 

- ■** “«"• 
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was seated alone. The countenance of Madame Montoni was 
inflamed with resentment that appeared to be the consequence 
of some conversation she had held with her husband, who re¬ 
garded her with a kind of sullen disdain; and both preserved 
rf r M° m n tIme , a *>au ghty silence. Montoni then spoke to Emily 

, Y ? U W [ U not ’ 1 h °P e > P crsist in disclaiming 
your knowledge of the subject of my letter to him.” 

j* , • • ,? p ed' sir, that it was no longer necessary for me to 

disclaim it, said Emily; “I had hoped, from your silence, that 
you were convinced of your error.” 

“I Y °?. haVe h0pe ., im P° ssibil ities then,” replied Montoni; 
might as reasonably have expected to find sincerity and uni- 

p 0 ™ r lt . y conduct in one of your sex, as you to convict me of 
error in this affair. 

f. mdy a , nd was silent J she now perceived too clearly 

that she had hoped an impossibility: for where no mistake had 

been committed, no conviction could follow: and it was evident 

mUtaktbutof design* ^ ^ bee " the COnS ^ uence °< 

»nA n h° US i t0 escape * rom conversation which was both afflicting 

rn.Tk' atmg -° hGT> She S00n returne d to the deck, and 

cold for n h n r StaU ° n "T the u stern » without apprehension of 
' f0n vapour rose from the water, and the air was dry and 

anquil, here at least, the benevolence of nature allowed her 

the quiet which Montoni had denied her elsewhere. It was now 

past midnight. The stars shed a kind of twilight, that served 

o show the dark outline of the shores on either hand, and the 

grey surface of the river; till the moon rose from behind a high 

palm-grove, and shed her mellow lustre over the scene The 

vessel glided smoothly on; amid the stillness of the hour Emily 

heard, now and then, the solitary voice of the bargemen on the 

bank, as they spoke to their horses; while from a remote part of 
the vessel, with melancholy song, P 

,I • • the sailor soothed. 

Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave. 

M„ E | mily ’ ™ anw , hile - anticipated her reception by Monsieur and 

o La v e a,S UCSne i : r S ' dercd What she c ™ ld »/on the subfect 
of La Vallee; and then, to withhold her mind from more anxious 

features of^h^ lands^ ^ discriminatin g the faint-drawn 

fanrv fine ,ands J Cit P e ^posing ,n the moonlight. While her 
ancy thus wandered, she saw at a distance a building peeping 

betwee^the moonlight trees, and as the barge approach^, heard 
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voices speaking, and soon distinguished the lofty porticoes of a 
villa overshadowed by groves of pine and sycamore, which she 
recollected to be the same that had formerly been pointed out 
to her as belonging to Madame Quesnel’s relative. 

The barge stopped at a flight of marble steps, which led up the 
bank to a lawn. Lights appeared between some pillars beyond 
the portico. Montoni sent forward his servant, and then dis¬ 
embarked with his family. They found Monsieur and Madame 

^ seated on sofas in the portico, en- 
joying the cool breeze of the night, and eating fruits and ices, 
while some of their servants at a little distance on the river’s 
bank were performing a simple serenade. Emily was now accus¬ 
tomed to the way of living in this warm country, and was not 

surprised to find Monsieur and Madame Quesnel in their portico 
two hours after midnight. 

The usual salutations being over, the company seated them- 

VC j! n - P 01 ^ 100 ’ and refre shments were brought them from 
the adjoining hall, where a banquet was spread, and the servants 
attended When the bustle of this meeting had subsided, and 
Emily had recovered from the little flutter into which it had 
thrown her spirits, she was struck with the singular beauty of the 
hall, so perfectly accommodated to the luxuries of the season. 
It was of white marble, and the roof, rising into an open 
cupola was supported by columns of the same material. Two 

apartment, terminating in open porticoes, 
admitted to the hall a full view of the gardens and of the river 

scenery, in the centre a fountain continually refreshed the air, 

surrounding n° S l ? fra S rance that breathed from the 
surrounding orangeries while its dashing waters gave an agree- 

naiars diff 0 u 0 sed n a g h°n nd V , lam PS, suspended from the 
p liars, diffused a brilliant light over the interior part of the hall 

M ,n Ouesnel "i'alwId POrtlCOeS ‘° the Softer Iustre ° f the m °on. 

. Quesnel talked apart to Montoni of his own affairs in 

m his usual strain of self-importance; boa ted of his new 
Which Montoni had lately sustl^ uZLmThflZlr 

his° Se n P d nd \ at ‘ e ! St Cnabled him to despise sich van ty as 

Is umed o7tv° Se the ,SC f ern T ent at ° nCe d <^ted, tlX this 
listened^ to him in r"? 5 mal « nit y of Quesnel’s mind, 

tdece C and° thin thJ ^ m P tuous . sil “ce till he named his 
the gardens. Y ° ft the portlco and walked away into 

Emily, however, still attended to Madame Quesnel, who spoke 
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^ r ^ nce ^ or even the name of her native country was dear 
to her), and she found some pleasure in looking at a person who 
had lately been in it. That country, too, was inhabited by 
Valancourt, and she listened to the mention of it with a faint 
hope that he also would be named. Madame Quesnel, who when 
she was in France had talked with rapture of Italy, now that 
she was in Italy talked with equal praise of France, and en¬ 
deavoured to excite the wonder and the envy of her auditors 
by accounts of places which they had not been happy enoueh 
to see. In these descriptions she not only imposed upon them, 
but upon herself; for she never thought a present pleasure equal 
to one that was past: and thus the delicious climate, the fragrant 
orangeries, and all the luxuries which surrounded her, slept 
unnoticed, while her fancy wandered over the distant scenes 
of a northern country. 

Emily listened in vain for the name of Valancourt. Madame 
Montom spoke in her turn of the delights of Venice, and of the 
pleasure she expected from visiting the fine castle of Montoni 
on the Apennine; which latter mention at least was merely 
a retaliating boast, for Emily well knew that her aunt had no 
taste for solitary grandeur, and particularly for such as the castle 
of Udolpho promised. Thus the party continued to converse 
and, as far as civility would permit, to torture each other by 
mutual boasts, while they reclined on sofas in the portico, and 
were environed with delights both from nature and art, by 
winch any honest minds would have been tempered to bene¬ 
volence, and happy imaginations would have been soothed into 
enchantment. 

The dawn soon after trembled in the eastern horizon, and the 
ig it tints of morning gradually expanding showed the beauti¬ 
fully declining forms of the Italian mountains, and the gleaming 
landscapes stretched at their feet. Then the sunbeams, shooting 
up from behind the hills, spread over the scene that saffron 
tinge which seems to impart repose to all its touches. The 
landscape no longer gleamed; all its glowing colours were re¬ 
vealed, except that its remoter features were still softened and 
united in the midst of distance, whose sweet effect was heightened 

o mi y y the dark verdure of the pines and cypresses that 
overarched the foreground of the river. 

The market people passing with their boats to Venice now 
formed a moving picture of the Brenta. Most of these had little 
painted awning^ to shelter their owners from the sunbeams, 
which, together with the piles of fruit and flowers displayed 
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beneath, and the tasteful simplicity of the peasant girls who 
watched the rural treasures, rendered them gay and striking 
objects. The swift movement of the boats down the current, 
the quick glance of oars in the water, and now and then the 
passing chorus of peasants who reclined under the sail of their 
little bark, or the tones of some rustic instrument played by a 
girl as she sat near her sylvan cargo, heightened the animation 
and festivity of the scene. 

When Montoni and M. Quesnel had joined the ladies, the 
party left the portico for the gardens, where the charming 
scenery soon withdrew Emily’s thoughts from painful objects. 
The majestic forms and rich verdure of cypresses she had never 
seen so perfect before: groves of cedar, lemon, and orange, the 
spiry clusters of the pine and poplar, the luxuriant chestnut and 
oriental plane, threw all their pomp of shade over these gardens; 
while bowers of flowering myrtle and other spicy shrubs mingled 
their fragrance with that of flowers whose vivid and various 
colouring glowed with increased effect beneath the contrasted 
umbrage of the groves. The air also was continually refreshed 
by rivulets, which, with more taste than fashion, had been 
suncred to wander among the green recesses 

Emily often lingered behind the party to contemplate the 

T ’ a " d , sca P e > * h f c i a vista, or that gleamed beneath 

h Vforeground; the spiral summits of the 
“ a "’ touch , ed ™ th a P^ple tint, broken and steep above, 

hv no ?irmfH g , r y t0 the,r base ; the °P<= n valley, marked 
by no formed lines of art; and the tall groves of cypress, pine, 

and poplar, sometimes embellished by a ruined villa, whose 

seemed tn d’ appea ;; ed betw een the branches of a pine that 
seemed to droop over their fall. y 

From other parts of the gardens, the character of the view 

s w “ e e Sd C foT?h^ and H th f , fine SOlitar ^ beaut y the land- 
inhabitation! ““ CT0Wded ,eatures a " d ™™d colouring of 

Th‘ s , s ™ was , now gaining fast upon the sky, and the party 
quitted the gardens, and retired to repose. P y 
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CHAPTER XVII 

And poor Misfortune feels the lash of Vice. 

Thomson. 

Emily seized the first opportunity of conversing alone with 
M. Quesnel concerning La Vallee. His answers to her 
inquiries were concise, and delivered with the air of a man who 
is conscious of possessing absolute power, and impatient of 
hearing it questioned. He declared that the disposal of the 
place was a necessary measure; and that she might consider 
herself indebted to his prudence for even the small income that 
remained for her. “ But, however,” he added, “ when this Vene¬ 
tian count (I have forgot his name) marries you, your present 
disagreeable state of dependence will cease. As a relation to 
you I rejoice in the circumstance, which is so fortunate for you, 
and, I may add, so unexpected by your friends.” 

For some moments Emily was chilled into silence by this 
speech; and when she attempted to undeceive him concerning 
the purport of the note she had enclosed in Montoni’s letter, he 
appeared to have some private reason for disbelieving her 
assertion, and for a considerable time persevered in accusing her 
of capricious conduct. Being at length, however, convinced 
that she really disliked Morano, and had positively rejected his 
suit, his resentment was extravagant, and he expressed it in 
terms equally pointed and inhuman; for secretly flattered by the 
prospect of a connexion with a nobleman whose title he had 
affected to forget, he was incapable of feeling pity for whatever 
sufferings of his niece might stand in the way of his ambition. 

Emily saw at once in his manner all the difficulties that 
awaited her; and though no oppression could have power to 
make her renounce Valancourt for Morano, her fortitude now 
trembled at an encounter with the violent passions of her uncle. 

She opposed his turbulence and indignation only by the mild 
digmty of a superior mind, but the gentle firmness of her conduct 
served to exasperate still more his resentment, since it compelled 
him to feel his own inferiority; and when he left her, he declared 
that, if she persisted in her folly, both himself and Montoni would 
abandon her to the contempt of the world. 

The calmness she had assumed in his presence failed Emily 
when alone, and she wept bitterly, and called frequently upon the 
name of her departed father, whose advice to her from his death¬ 
bed she then remembered. “Alas!” said she, “I do indeed 
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perceive how much more valuable is the strength of fortitude 
than the grace of sensibility, and I will also endeavour to fulfil 
the promise I then made; I will not indulge in unavailing lamen¬ 
tations, but will try to endure with firmness the oppression I 
cannot elude.” 

Somewhat soothed by the consciousness of performing a part 
of St. Aubert’s last request, and of endeavouring to pursue the 
conduct which he would have approved, she overcame her tears, 
and, when the company met at dinner, had recovered her usual 
serenity of countenance. 

In the cool of the evening the ladies took the fresco along the 
bank of the Brenta in Madame Quesnel’s carriage. The state 
of Emily’s mind was in melancholy contrast with the gay groups 
assembled beneath the shades that overhung this enchanting 
stream. Some were dancing under the trees, and others re¬ 
clining on the grass taking ices and coffee, and calmly enjoying 
the effect of a beautiful evening on a luxuriant landscape. Emily, 
when she looked at the snow-capped Apennines ascending in 
the distance, thought of Montoni’s castle, and suffered some 
terror lest he should carry her thither for the purpose of enfor¬ 
cing her obedience; but this thought vanished when she con¬ 
sidered that she was as much in his power at Venice as she could 
be elsewhere. 


It was moonlight before the party returned to the villa, where 
supper was spread in the airy hall which had so much enchanted 
Emily s fancy on the preceding night. The ladies seated them¬ 
selves in the portico, till M. Quesnel, Montoni, and other gentle¬ 
men should join them at the table; and Emily endeavoured to 
resign herself to the tranquillity of the hour. Presently, a barge 
stopped at the steps that led into the gardens, and soon after 
she distingmshed the voices of Montoni and Quesnel, and then 
that of Morano, who in the next moment appeared. His com¬ 
pliments she received in silence, and her cold air seemed at first 
to discompose him; but he soon recovered his usual gaiety of 
manner though the officious kindness of Monsieur and Madame 
Quesnel, Emily perceived, disgusted him. Such a degree of 
attention she had scarcely believed could be shown by M. 

Quesnel, for she had never before seen him otherwise than in 
the presence of his inferiors or equals. 

W hen she could retire to her own apartment, her mind almost 
mvo'untan'y dwelt on the most probable means of prevailing 

° W I th , d , ra '\ h,S Suit >' and t0 her ‘iberal mind non? 
appeared more probable, than that of acknowledging to him a 
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prior attachment, and throwing herself upon his generosity for 
a release. When, however, on the following day, he renewed 
his addresses, she shrunk from the adoption of the plan she had 
formed. There was something so repugnant to her just pride, 
in laying open the secret of her heart to such a man as Morano, 
and in suing to him for compassion, that she impatiently re¬ 
jected this design, and wondered that she could have paused upon 
it for a moment. The rejection of his suit she repeated in the 
most decisive terms she could select, mingling with it a severe 
censure of his conduct; but though the count appeared mortified 
by this, he persevered in the most ardent professions of admira¬ 
tion, till he was interrupted and released by the presence of 
Madame Quesnel. 

During her stay at this pleasant villa, Emily was thus rendered 
miserable by the assiduities of Morano, together with the cruelly 
exerted authority of M. Quesnel and Montoni, who, with her 
aunt, seemed now more resolutely determined upon this mar¬ 
riage than they had even appeared to be at Venice. M. Quesnel, 
finding that both argument and menace were ineffectual in 
enforcing an immediate conclusion to it, at length relinquished 
his endeavours, and trusted to the power of Montoni and to the 
course of events at Venice. Emily, indeed, looked to Venice with 
hope, for there she would be relieved in some measure from the 
persecution of Morano, who would no longer be an inhabitant 
of the same house with herself; and from that of Montoni, whose 
engagements would not permit him to be continually at home. 
But amidst the pressure of her own misfortunes, she did not 
forget those of poor Theresa, for whom she pleaded with cour¬ 
ageous tenderness to Quesnel, who promised, in slight and general 
terms, that she should not be forgotten. 

Montoni, in a long conversation with M. Quesnel, arranged 
the plan to be pursued respecting Emily; and M. Quesnel pro¬ 
posed to be at Venice, as soon as he should be informed that the 
nuptials were concluded. 

It was new to Emily to part with any person with whom she 
was connected without feeling of regret; the moment, however, 
in which she took leave of Monsieur and Madame Quesnel was, 
perhaps,the only satisfactory one she had known in their presence. 

Morano returned in Montoni’s barge; and Emily, as she watched 
her gradual approach to that magic city, saw at her side the only 
person who occasioned her to view it with less than perfect 
delight. They arrived there about midnight when Emily was 
released from the presence of the count, who with Montoni 
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went to a casino, and she was suffered to retire to her own apart¬ 
ment. 

On the following day Montoni, in a short conversation which 
he held with Emily, informed her that he would no longer be 
trifled, with, and that, since her marriage with the count would 
be so highly advantageous to her that folly only could object 
to it, and folly of such extent as was incapable of conviction, 
it should be celebrated without further delay, and, if that was 
necessary, without her consent. 

Emily, who had hitherto tried remonstrance, had now recourse 

to supplication, for distress prevented her from foreseeing that, 

with a man of Montoni’s disposition, supplication would be 

equally useless. She afterwards inquired by what right he 

exerted this unlimited authority over her, a question which her 

better judgment would have withheld her in a calmer moment 

from making, since it could avail her nothing, and would afford 

Montoni another opportunity of triumphing over her defenceless 
condition. 


By what right! cried Montoni with a malicious smile; 
by the nght of my will; if you can elude that I will not inquire 
by what right you do so. I now remind you, for the last time, 
that you are a stranger in a foreign country, and that it is your 
interest to make me your friend; you know the means: if you 
compel me to be your enemy—I will venture to tell you that the 
punishment shall exceed your expectation. You may know / 
am not to be trifled with. 


Emily continued, for some time after Montoni had left her, 
in a state of despair, or rather stupefaction; a consciousness of 
misery was all that remained in her mind. In this situation 
Madame Montoni found her, at the sound of whose voice Emily 

SOmewhat softened by the expression 

kind than she Cr cou J ltenance » spoke in a manner more 

^ k T, h had , ev f er X et done. Emilv’s heart was touched; 

tnfrlnT’ ^ Wee P ,n g for some time recovered suffi¬ 
cient composure to speak on the subject of her distress and to 

endeavour to interest Madame Montoni in her behalf But 

though the compassion of her aunt had been surmised her 
ambition was not to be overcome anH i 1P r ^ surprised, ner 

be the aunt of a countess rm/lv’s effnrS th" t0 

unsuccessful as they had been with Mnntn ' e ^ e ^ re > as 
to her anartmpnt- tn 1 n , Wlth Montoni; and she withdrew 

remember the Darting c** an< *- '/ e , e P a ^ one - How often did she 
member the parting scene with Yalancourt, and wish that the 

Italian had mentioned Montoni’s character wkhless resell 
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When her mind, however, had recovered from her first shock of 
this behaviour, she considered that it would be impossible for 
him to compel her alliance with Morano, if she persisted in 
refusing to repeat any part of the marriage ceremony; and she 
persevered in her resolution to await Montoni’s threatened 
vengeance, rather than give herself for life to a man whom she 
must have despised for his present conduct had she never even 
loved Valancourt; yet she trembled at the revenge she thus 
resolved to brave. 

An affair, however, soon after occurred, which somewhat 
called off Montoni’s attention from Emily. The mysterious 
visits of Osino were renewed with more frequency since the 
return of the former to Venice. There were others also besides 
Orsmo admitted to these midnight councils, and among them 
Cavigni and Verezzi. Montoni became more reserved and aus¬ 
tere in his manner than ever; and Emily, if her own interests 
had not made her regardless of his, might have perceived that 
something extraordinary was working in his mind. 

One night, on which a council was not held, Orsino came in 
great agitation of spirits, and dispatched his confidential servant 
to Montoni, who was at a casino, desiring that he would return 
home immediately; but charging the servant not to mention 
his name. Montoni obeyed the summons and, on meeting 
Orsino, was informed of the circumstances that occasioned his 
visit and his visible alarm, with some of which, however he was 
already acquainted. ’ 

A Venetian nobleman who had on a late occasion provoked 
the hatred of Orsino, had been waylaid and poniarded by hired 
assassins; and as the murdered person was of the first connexions 
the Senate had taken up the affair. One of the assassins was 
now apprehended, who had confessed that Orsino was his em¬ 
ployer in the atrocious deed; and the latter, informed of his 
danger, had now come to Montoni to consult on the measures 
necessary to favour his escape. He knew that at this time the 
officers of the police were upon the watch for him all over the 
city; to leave it at present, therefore, was impracticable; and 
Montoni consented to secrete him for a few days till the vigilance 
of justice should relax, and then to assist him in quitting Venice 
He knew the danger he himself incurred by permitting Orsino 
to remain in his house; but such was the nature of his obligations 

to this man, that he did not think it prudent to refuse him an 
asylum. 

SU * C ,^ aS thC perSOn whom Montoni admitted to his confidence, 
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and for whom he felt as much friendship as was compatible with 
his character. 

While Orsino remained concealed in his house, Montoni was 
unwilling to attract public observation by the nuptials of Count 
Morano; but this obstacle was in a few days overcome by the 
departure of his criminal visitor; and he then informed Emily 
that her marriage was to be celebrated on the following morning. 
To her repeated assurances that it should not take place, he 
replied by a malignant smile; and telling her that the count 
and a priest would be at his house early in the morning, he advised 
her no further to dare his resentment by opposition to his will 
and to her own interest. “ I am now going out for the evening,” 
said he; ‘ remember that I shall give your hand to Count Morano 
in the morning.” Emily, having ever since his late threats 
expected that her trials would at length arrive to this crisis, 
was less shocked by this declaration than she otherwise would 
have been, and she endeavoured to support herself by a belief 
that the marriage could not be valid so long as she refused before 
the priest to repeat any part of the ceremony. Yet, as the moment 
of trial approached, her long-harassed spirits shrunk almost 
equally from the encounter of his vengeance and from the hand 
of Count Morano. She was not even perfectly certain of the 
consequence of her steady refusal at the altar, and she trembled 
more than ever at the power of Montoni, which seemed unlimited 
as his will; for she saw that he would not scruple to transgress 
an y I™, if by so doing he could accomplish his project. 

While her mind was thus suffering, she was informed that 

Morano asked permission to see her; and the servant had scarcely 

departed with an excuse, before she repented that she had sent 

one. In the next moment, reverting to her former design, and 

determining to try whether expostulation and entreaty would 

not succeed where a refusal and a just disdain had failed, she 

recalled the servant, and, sending a different message, prepared 
to go down to the count. ^ r r 

The dignity and assumed composure with which she met him, 
and the kind of pensive resignation that softened her counten¬ 
ance, were circumstances not likely to induce him to relinquish 
her, serving, as they did, to heighten a passion which had already 
intoxicated his judgment. He listened to all she said with an 

hhPr^JS 11 ? ° f compla . cenc y and of a wish to oblige her; but 

to ^winter the Same > and he endeavoured 
in her admiration by every insinuating art he so well knew 

how to pract.se. Be.ng at length assured that she had nothing to 
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hope from his justice, she repeated in a solemn manner her abso- 
ute rejection of his suit, and quitted him with an assurance 
that her refusal would be effectually maintained against every 
circumstance that could be imagined for subduing it. A just 
pride had restrained her tears in his presence, but now they 
flowed from the fullness of her heart. She often called upon 
the name of her late father and often dwelt with unutterable 
anguish on the idea of Valancourt. 

She did not go down to supper, but remained alone in her 
apartment, sometimes yielding to the influence of grief and terror 
and at others endeavouring to fortify her mind against them, 
and to prepare herself to meet w'ith composed courage the scene 
of the following morning, when all the stratagem of Morano and 
the violence of Montoni would be united against her. 

The evening was far advanced, when Madame Montoni came 
to her chamber with some bridal ornaments which the count 
had sent to Emily. She had this day purposely avoided her 
niece; perhaps because her usual insensibility failed her, and 
she feared to trust herself with a view of Emily’s distress; or 
possibly, though her conscience was seldom audible, it now 
reproached her with her conduct to her brother’s orphan child 
whose happiness had been entrusted to her care by a dying father! 

Emily could not look at these presents, and made a last 

though almost hopeless, effort to interest the compassion of 

Madame Montoni, who, if she did feel any degree of pity or 

remorse successfully concealed it, and reproached her niece 

with folly in being miserable concerning a marriage which ought 

only to make her happy. “ I am sure,” said she, “if I was 

unmarried, and the count had proposed to me, I should have 

been flattered by the distinction; and if I should have been so, 

lam sure, niece, you, who have no fortune, ought to feel yourself 

highly honoured, and show a proper gratitude and humility 

towards the count for his condescension. I am often surprised 

1 must own, to observe how humbly he deports himself to you! 

notwithstanding the haughty airs you give yourself; I wonder 

he has patience to humour you so; if I were he, I know I should 

often be ready to reprehend you, and make you know yourself 

a little better. I would not have flattered you, I can tell you; 

or it is this absurd flattery that makes you fancy yourself of 

so much consequence, that you think nobody can deserve you; 

and 1 often tell the count so, for I have no patience to hear him 

pay you such extravagant compliments, which you believe 
every word of!” 
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“Your patience, madame, cannot suffer more cruelly on such 
occasions than my own,” said Emily. 

“Oh! that is all mere affectation,” rejoined her aunt. “I 
know that his flattery delights you, and makes you so vain that 
you think you may have the whole world at your feet. But 
you are very much mistaken; I can assure you, niece, you will 
not meet with many such suitors as the count: every other per¬ 
son would have turned upon his heel, and left you to repent 
at your leisure, long ago.” 

“ Oh! that the count had resembled every other person then! ” 
said Emily with a heavy sigh. * 

“It is happy for you that he does not,” rejoined Madame 

Montom; “and what I am now saying is from pure kindness I 

am endeavouring to convince you of your good fortune, and to 

persuade you to submit to necessity with a good grace It is 

nothing to me, you know, whether you like this marriage or 

not, for it must be; what I say, therefore, is from pure kindness: 

I wish to see you happy, and it is your own fault if you are 

not so. I would ask you now, seriously and calmly, what kind 

of a match you can expect, since a count cannot content your 
ambition? J 


„ “ T h * ve n° ambition, whatever, madame,” replied Emily: 
my only wish is to remain in my present station.” 

Oh! that is speaking quite from the purpose,” said her aunt; 
I see you are still thinking of M. Valancourt. Pray get rid 
of al! those fantastic notions about love, and this ridiculous 
pride, and be something nke a reasonable creature. But 
however, this is nothing to the purpose-for your marriage 

sSm as 

which Emily was leaningandThen, Sng shewouH bfread”” 
early in the morning, bade her o-nnd „?„k* j . y 

madame,” said Emilv, with a deep sigh as the A ^? oci 

her aunt - and she i P gh ’ aS the door cIosed upon 

her aunt , and she was left once more to her own sad reflections 
For some time she sat so lost in thought « ^ k 7 r ,Y iectlons - 
scious where she woe- J il "j as to be wholly uncon- 

She^xed^er eyes on 

appeared, ^an^hstened^ anxiously°f^ some^ ^ had 

<"'■> ***•-.pw," cs szssaft 
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and all the family except the servant who sat up for Montoni 
had retired to bed. Her mind, long harassed by distress, 
now yielded to imaginary terrors; she trembled to look into the 
obscurity of her spacious chamber, and feared she knew not 
what; a state of mind which continued so long, that she would 
have called up Annette, her aunt’s woman, had her fears per- 
mitted her to rise from her chair and to cross the apartment. 

These melancholy illusions at length began to disperse, and 
she retired to her bed, not to sleep, for that was scarcely possible, 
but to try at least to quiet her disturbed fancy, and to collect 
strength of spirits sufficient to bear her through the scene of 
the approaching morning. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Dark power! with shuddering, meek submitted thought 
Be mine to read the visions old 
Which thy awakening bards have told. 

And. lest they meet my blasted view. 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true. 


Collins’s Ode to Fear. 

Emily was recalled from a kind of slumber, into which she had 
at length sunk, by a quick knocking at her chamber; she started 
up m terror. Montoni and Count Morano instantly came to her 
mind; but having listened in silence for some time, and reco"- 
1th u e . V01ce of Annette, she ventured to open the door. 

excessively 088 ^ *° Carly? ” said EmiI ^ trembling 

“Dear ma’amselle!” said Annette, “do not look so pale 
1 am quite frightened to see you. Here is a fine bustle below 

AnAit/vU I TT — * 1 .« ^ ^ none of them 

know"“for whaf" 6 “ “ US “ e ° f a Sudden ’ and nobod > 


, is ,^ low besid< =s ‘hem ? ” said Emily: “ Annette, do 
not trifle with me. ’ 

“Not for the world, ma’amselle, I would not trifle for the 
world, but one cannot help making one’s remarks: and there 
■s the signor in such a bustle as I never saw him before; and he 

ha f. r Sen ' ) , t0 tel1 y° u - ma ’ am - ‘0 get ready immediately.” 

■ T “ God ’ su PP° rt cried Emily, almost fainting: 

Count Morano is below, then!” b 

“No, ma’amselle, he is not below that I know of,” replied 
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Annette; “only his Excellenza sent me to desire you would get 
ready directly to leave Venice, for that the gondolas would be 
at the steps of the canal in a few minutes; but I must hurry 
back to my lady, who is just at her wits’ end, and knows not 
which way to turn for haste.” 

“Explain, Annette, explain the meaning of all this before you 
go,” said Emily, so overcome with surprise and timid hope that 
she had scarcely breath to speak. 

“Nay, ma’amselle, that is more than I can do. I only know 
that the signor is just come home in a very ill humour; that he 
has had us all called out of our beds, and tells us we are all 
to leave Venice immediately.” 

“Is Count Morano to go with the signor?” said Emily; “and 
whither are we going?” 

“I know neither, ma’am, for certain; but I heard Ludovico 
say something about going, after we got to terra firma, to the 
signor’s castle among the mountains that he talked of.” 

“The Apennines!” said Emily eagerly; “oh! then I have little 
to hope!” 

That is the very place, ma’am. But cheer up, and do not 
take it so much to heart, and think what a little time you have 
to get ready in, and how impatient the signor is. Holy St. 
Mark! I hear the oars on the canal; and now they come nearer, 

and now they are dashing at the steps below; it is the gondola, 
sure enough.” 


Annette hastened from the room; and Emily prepared for this 
unexpected flight, not perceiving that any change in her situation 
rouId possibly be for the worse. She had scarcely thrown her 
books and clothes into her travelling-trunk, when receiving a 
second summons, she went down to her aunt’s dressing-room, 
where she found Montoni impatiently reproving his wife for 
delay. He went out soon after, to give some further orders to 
his people, and Emily then inquired the occasion of his hasty 
journey; but her aunt appeared to be as ignorant as herself, 
and to undertake the journey with more reluctance. 

The family at length embarked, but neither Count Morano 
nor Cavigm was of the party. Somewhat revived by observing 
this, Emily when the gondolieri dashed their oars in the water, 
and put off from the steps of the portico, felt like a criminal who 
eceives a short reprieve. Her heart beat yet lighter, when 

whe y nX C v g l , C C T ! int ° the ocean > and lighter still, 

iys st - »**■ 
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The dawn now began to tint the horizon, and to break upon 
the shores of the Adriatic. Emily did not venture to ask any 
questions of Montoni, who sat, for some time, in gloomy silence, 
and then rolled himself up in his cloak, as if to sleep, while 
Madame Montoni did the same: but Emily, who could not sleep, 
undrew one of the little curtains of the gondola, and looked out 
upon the sea. The rising dawn now enlightened the mountain 
tops of Friuli; but their lower sides, and the distant waves that 
rolled at their feet, were still in deep shadow. Emily, sunk in 
tranquil melancholy, watched the strengthening light spreading 
upon the ocean, showing progressively Venice with her islets, 
and the shores of Italy, along which boats with their pointed 
lateen sails began to move. 

The gondolieri were frequently hailed at this early hour by 
the market people, as they glided by towards Venice, and the 
lagoon soon displayed a gay scene of innumerable little barks 
passing from terra firma with provisions. Emily gave a last 
look to that splendid city; but her mind was then occupied by 
considering the probable events that awaited her in the scenes 
to which she was removing, and with conjectures concerning 
the motive of this sudden journey. It appeared, upon calmer 
consideration, that Montoni was removing her to his secluded 
castle, because he could there with more probability of success 
attempt to terrify her into obedience: or that, should its gloomy 
and sequestered scenes fail of this effect, her forced marriage 
with the count could there be solemnized with the secrecy which 
was necessary to the honour of Montoni. The little spirit which 
this reprieve had recalled now began to fail, and when Emily 
reached the shore, her mind had sunk into all its former 
depression. 

Montoni did not embark on the Brenta, but pursued his way 

in carriages across the country towards the Apennine; during 

which journey his manner to Emily was so particularly severe, 

that this alone would have confirmed her late conjecture, had 

any such confirmation been necessary. Her senses were now 

dead to the beautiful country through which she travelled. 

Sometimes she was compelled to smile at the naivete of Annette^ 

in her remarks on what she saw, and sometimes to sigh, as a 

scene of peculiar beauty recalled Valancourt to her thoughts, 

who was indeed seldom absent from them, and of whom" she 

-°uld never hope to hear in the solitude to which she was 
hastening. 

At length the travellers began to ascend among the Appenines. 
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The immense pine-forests which at that period overhung these 

mountains, and between which the road wound, excluded all 

view but of the cliffs aspiring above, except that now and then an 

opening through the dark woods allowed the eye a momentary 

glimpse of the country below. The gloom of these shades, their 

solitary silence, except when the breeze swept over their summits, 

the tremendous precipices of the mountains that came partially 

to the eye, each assisted to raise the solemnity of Emily’s feelings 

into awe: she saw only images of gloomy grandeur, or of dreadful 

sublimity, around her; other images, equally gloomy, and equally 

terrible, gleamed on her imagination. She was going she scarcely 

knew whither, under the dominion of a person from whose 

arbitrary disposition she had already suffered so much; to marry, 

perhaps, a man who possessed neither her affection nor esteem; 

or to endure, beyond the hope of succour, whatever punishment 

revenge, and that Italian revenge, might dictate. The more 

she considered what might be the motive of the journey, the more 

she became convinced that it was for the purpose of concluding 

her nuptials with Count Morano, with the secrecy which her 

resolute resistance had made necessary to the honour, if not to 

the safety, of Montoni. From the deep solitudes into which 

she was emerging, and from the gloomv castle of which she had 

heard some mysterious hints, her sick heart recoiled in despair, 

and she experienced that, though her mind was already occupied 

by peculiar distress, it was still alive to the influence of new and 

local circumstance; why else did she shudder at the image of this 
desolate castle? 


As the travellers stdl ascended among the pine-forests, steep 
rose over steep, the mountains seemed to multiply as they went, 
ant w nit was the summit of one eminence proved to be only 
the base of another. At length they reached a little plain, 
where the drivers stopped to rest the mules, when a scene of 
such extent and magnificence opened below, as drew even from 
Madame Montoni a note of admiration. Emily lost for a moment 

ln ! h - lm , mens,t y of nature. Beyond the amphi- 
moun ains that stretched below whose tops appeared 

IZ ZZ l H U K 1 the Waves of the sea < and whose feet 
were concealed by the forests—extended the campagna of Italy, 

werTminvld ■ nVerS “ d and aM the glow ofcultivation, 

horizon Fntn m h- g F y ,i. COn n S10n - The Adriat ic bounded the 
them 0 h , " ? , , hlCh ‘ hC ?° and the Brenta, after winding 

waves® rl ^ f nt ° f the landsca P e > poured their fruitful 
aves. Emily gazed long on the splendours of the world she 
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was quitting, of which the whole magnificence seemed thus given 
to her sight only to increase her regret on leaving it: for her, 
Valancourt alone was in that world; to him alone her heart 
turned, and for him alone fell her bitter tears. 

From this sublime scene the travellers continued to ascend 
among the pines, till they entered a narrow pass of the mountains, 
which shut out every feature of the distant country, and in its 
stead exhibited only tremendous crags impending over the road, 
where no vestige of humanity, or even of vegetation, appeared’ 
except here and there the trunk and scathed branches of an oak, 
that hung nearly headlong from the rock into which its strong 
roots had fastened. This pass, which led into the heart of the 
Apennine, at length opened to day, and a scene of mountains 
stretched in mg perspective, as wild as any the travellers had 
yet passed. Still vast pine-forests hung upon their base, and 
crowned the ridgy precipice that rose perpendicularly from the 
vale, while, above, the rolling mists caught the sunbeams, and 
touched their cliffs with all the magical colouring of light and 
shade. The scene seemed perpetually changing, and its features 
to assume new forms, as the winding road brought them to the 
eye in different attitudes; while the shifting vapours, now 
partially concealing their minuter beauties, and now illuminating 
them with splendid tints, assisted the illusions of the sight. 

Though the deep valleys between these mountains were for 
the most part clothed with pines, sometimes an abrupt opening 
presented a perspective of only barren rocks, with a cataract 
flashing from their summit among broken cliffs, till its waters, 
reaching the bottom, foamed along with louder fury; and some¬ 
times pastoral scenes exhibited their “green delights” in the 
narrow vales, smiling amid surrounding horror. There herds and 
flocks of goats and sheep browsing under the shade of hanging 
woods, and the shepherd’s little cabin reared on the margin of a 
clear stream, presented a sweet picture of repose. 

Wild and romantic as were these scenes, their character had 
far less of the sublime than had those of the Alps which guard 
the entrance of Italy. Emily was often elevated, but seldom 
felt those emotions of indescribable awe which she had so 
continually experienced in her passage over the Alps. 

Towards the close of day the road wound into a deep valley. 
Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appeared to be inaccessible, 
almost surrounded it. To the east a vista opened, and exhibited 
the Apennines in their darkest horrors; and the long perspective 
of retiring summits rising over each other, their ridges clothed 
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with pines, exhibited a stronger image of grandeur than any that 
Emily had yet seen. The sun had just sunk below the top of the 
mountains she was descending, whose long shadow stretched 
athwart the valley; but his sloping rays, shooting through an 
opening of the cliffs, touched with a yellow gleam the summits 
of the forest that hung upon the opposite steeps, and streamed 
in full splendour upon the towers and battlements of a castle 
that spread its extensive ramparts along the brow of a precipice 
above. The splendour of these illumined objects was heightened 
by the contrasted shade which involved the valley below. 

There, said Montoni, speaking for the first time in several 
hours, “is Udolpho.” 

Emily gazed with melancholy awe upon the castle, which 
s ie understood to be Montoni’s; for, though it was now lighted 
up by the setting sun, the Gothic greatness of its features, and its 
mouldering walls of dark grey stone, rendered it a gloomy and 
su ime object. As she gazed, the light died away on its walls, 
leaving a melancholy purple tint, which spread deeper and deeper 
as the thin vapour crept up the mountain, while the battlements 
above were still tipped with splendour. From those, too, the 
rays soon faded, and the whole edifice was invested with the 
solemn duskiness of evening. Silent, lonely, and sublime, it 
seemed to stand the sovereign of the scene, and to frown defiance 

h! 1 10dar , ed t0 lnvade lts solitary reign. As the twilight 
deepened, its features became more awful in obscurity; and 

™ y . COntinued t0 8 aze > its clustering towers were alone 

l. " ng ° VQT * 16 t0 ^ S tbe wooc ls, beneath whose thick 

shade the carriages soon after began to ascend. 

irm<r e j^ e k an . dar ^ nes s of these tall woods awakened terrific 
start un from' m ' nd ;. and she alm °st expected to see banditti 
UDon a* ho-irh n er . 1 le t j ees - At length the carriages emerged 
where the de ^ 1 °° ' f a ? d soon a ^ ter rea ched the castle gates, 
ai ve not h ice d of P rh° ne ° f the P ortal bell > whi <* was struck upon to 
had assailed Fm'l" ' la creased the fearful emotions that 

should come tn ' 7 {j 1 e t ie ^ wa ited till the servant within 

edifice- but the ,°P en tbe S at es, she anxiously surveyed the 

euish little^morelT that ov . e !' s P read it allowed her to distin- 
of the ramparts andT t Part ltS outbne > w,t h the massy walls 
From th ? Darts it °7 Was vas U a "cient, and dreary, 

extent of the wholp J ud S ec l °f the heavy strength and 

courts, was of gigantic sjzP^d^ h u r ’J e u ding ‘ nt0 the 

towers crowned hv ^ u ’ * and was defended by two round 
owers crowned by overhang,ng turrets embattled, where, in- 
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stead of banners, now waved long grass and wild plants that had 

taken root among the mouldering stones, and which seemed to 

sigh, as the breeze rolled past, over the desolation around them. 

I he towers were united by a curtain pierced and embattled also 

below which appeared the pointed arch of a huge portcullis 

surmounting the gates: from these the walls of the ramparts 

extended to other towers overlooking the precipice, whose 

shattered outline, appearing on a gleam that lingered in the west 

told of the ravages of war. Beyond these all was lost in the 
obscurity of evening. 

While Emily gazed with awe upon the scene, footsteps were 
heard within the gates, and the undrawing of bolts; after which 
an ancient servant of the castle appeared, forcing back the huge 
folds of the portal to admit his lord. As the carriage-wheels 
rolled heavily under the portcullis, Emily’s heart sank, and she 
seemed as if she was going into her prison; the gloomy court 
into which she passed, served to confirm the idea; and her 
imagination, ever awake to circumstance, suggested even more 
terrors than her reason could justify. 

Another gate delivered them into the second court, grass- 
grown and more wild than the first, where, as she surveyed 
through the twilight its desolation—its lofty walls overtopped 
with bryony, moss, and nightshade, and the embattled towers 
that rose above—long suffering and murder came to her thoughts. 

u t ^ 10S . e instantaneous and unaccountable convictions, 
which sometimes conquer even strong minds, impressed her 
with its horror. The sentiment was not diminished when she 
entered an extensive Gothic hall, obscured by the gloom ol 
evening, which a light glimmering at a distance through a long 
perspective of arches only rendered more striking. As a servant 
brought the lamp nearer, partial gleams fell upon the pillars 
and the pointed arches, forming a strong contrast with their 
shadows that stretched along the pavement and the walls. 

I he sudden journey of Montoni had prevented his people from 

making any other preparations for his reception than could be 

had in the short interval since the arrival of the servant who had 

been sent forward from Venice; and this, in some measure, may 

account for the air of extreme desolation that everywhere 
appeared. J 

The servant who came to light Montoni bowed in silence, and 
the muscles of his countenance relaxed with no symptom of joy 

T u e by a flight motion of his hand,' 

and passed on; while his lady, following and looking round with a 
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degree of surprise and discontent which she seemed fearful of 
expressing, and Emily, surveying the extent and grandeur of the 
hall in timid wonder, approached a marble staircase. The arches 
here opened to a lofty vault, from the centre of which hung a 
tripod lamp which a servant was hastily lighting; and the rich 
fretwork of the roof, a corridor leading into several upper 
apartments, and a painted window stretching nearly from the 
pavement to the ceiling of the hall, became gradually visible. 

Having crossed the foot of the staircase and passed through 
an ante-room, they entered a spacious apartment, whose walls, 
wainscoted with black larch-wood, the growth of the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, were scarcely distinguishable from darkness 
itself. 

Bring more light,” said Montoni as he entered. 

The servant setting down his lamp, was withdrawing to obey 
him; when Madame Montoni observing that the evening air 
of this mountainous region was cold, and that she should like a 
fire, Montoni ordered that wood might be brought. 

While he paced the room with thoughtful steps, and Madame 
Montoni sat silently on a couch at the upper end of it waiting 
till the servant returned, Emily was observing the singular 
solemnity and desolation of the apartment, viewed as it now 
was by the glimmer of the single lamp, placed near a large 
Venetian mirror that duskily reflected the scene, with the 
tall figure of Montoni passing slowly along, his arms folded, and 
his countenance shaded by the plume that waved in his hat. 

From the contemplation of this scene, Emily’s mind proceeded 
o the apprehension of what she might suffer in it, till the remem¬ 
brance of Valancourt, far, far distant! came to her heart, and 
softened it into sorrow. A heavy sigh escaped her: but trying 
o conceal her tears she walked away to one of the high windows 
, a °P ene u P°. n t | le imparts, below which spread the woods 

m hCr i a PP roach .to the castle. But the night 
nntlinp «,i n 66P * J e . mountains beyond, and their indented 

C0U d a 6 fa \ nt 7 traced on the hori zon, where a red 
in darkness lmmere in t ^ e west - The valley between was sunk 

The scene within, upon which Emily turned on the opening 

of the door, was scarcely less e-lonmv i . P , § 

rerrivpH th P m nt 7 ‘ gloomy. I he old servant who had 

of Dine hranrhpc , ?.^ tes now entered, bending under a load 
followed wHh Hghtf 1 ' 6 tW ° ° f M ° nt0ni ’ S Venetia " 

“ Your Excellenza is welcome to the castle,” said the old man, 
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as he raised himself from the hearth, where he had laid the wood; 

it has been a lonely place a long while; but you will excuse it 

signor, knowing we had but short notice. It is near two years 

come next feast of St. Mark, since your Excellenza was within 
these walls.” 

“You have a good memory, old Carlo,” said Montoni; “it is 

thereabout; and how hast thou contrived to live so long?” 

“ A-well-a-day, sir, with much ado; the cold winds that blow 

through the castle in winter are almost too much for me; and I 

thought sometimes of asking your Excellenza to let me leave 

the mountains, and go down into the lowlands. But I don’t 

know how it is—I am loath to quit these old walls I have lived 
m so long.” 

.“Well, how have you gone on in the castle, since I left it?” 
said Montoni. 

“Why, much as usual, signor; only it wants a good deal of 

repairing. There is the north tower—some of the battlements 

have tumbled down, and had like one day to have knocked my 

poor wife (God rest her soul!) on the head. Your Excellenza 
must know-” 

“Well, but the repairs,” interrupted Montoni. 

“Ay the repairs,” said Carlo: “a part of the roof of the 

great hall has fallen in, and all the winds from the mountains 

rushed through it last winter, and whistled through the whole 

castle, so that there was no keeping one’s self warm, be where 

one would. There my wife and I used to sit shivering over a 

great fire in one comer of the little hall, ready to die with cold 
and-” * 


“But there are no more repairs wanted,” said 
impatiently. 


Montoni 


* ?, ^° r , d y °- ur Excellenza > yes—the wall of the rampart has 

tumbled down in three places; then, the stairs that lead to the 
west gallery have been a long time so bad that it is dangerous 
to go up them: and the passage leading to the great oak chamber 
that overhangs the north rampart—one night last winter I 
ve ; 1 ™ t0 g° the re by myself, and your Excellenza -’’ 

m.7 u ell> en ° U ^ h 0f this ” said Montoni with quickness: 

1 will talk more with thee to-morrow.” 

The fire was now lighted; Carlo swept the hearth, placed chairs 

wl P ed ? us * from a lar S e marble table that stood near it! 
and then left the room. 


Montoni and his family drew round the fire. Madame Montoni 
made several attempts at conversation, but his sullen answers 
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repulsed her, while Emily sat endeavouring to acquire courage 
enough to speak to him. At length, in a tremulous voice, she 
said, “May I ask, sir, the motive of this sudden journey?” — 
After a long pause she recovered sufficient courage to repeat 
the question. 

“It does not suit me to answer inquiries,” said Montoni, 
“nor does it become you to make them; time may unfold them 
all; but I desire I may be no further harassed, and I recommend 
it to you to retire to your chamber, and to endeavour to adopt 
a more rational conduct than that of yielding to fancies, and to 
a sensibility which, to call it by the gentlest name, is only a 
weakness.” 

Emily rose to withdraw. “Good night, madame,” said she 
to her aunt with an assumed composure that could not disguise 
her emotion. 

Good night, my dear,” said Madame Montoni in a tone of 
kindness which her niece had never before heard from her; and 
the unexpected endearment brought tears to Emily’s eyes. She 
curtsied to Montoni, and was retiring. “But you do not know 
the way to your chamber,” said her aunt. Montoni called the 
servant, who waited in the ante-room, and bade him send 

Madame Montom’s woman; with whom, in a few minutes,Emily 
withdrew. 


“Do you know which is my room?” said she to Annette, as 
they crossed the hall. 

Yes, I believe I do, ma’amselle; but this is such a strange 
rambling place! I have been lost in it already; they call it the 
double chamber over the south rampart, and I went up this great 
staircase to it. My lady’s room is at the other end of the castle.” 

Emily ascended the marble staircase, and came to the corridor, 

P ^ C i d \ hr( T h which Annette resumed her chat. 

What a wild lonely place this is, ma’am! I shall be quite fright¬ 
ened to live in it. How often and often have I wished myself 
in France again! I little thought, when I came with my lady 
to see the world that I should ever be shut up in such a place 
as this, or I would never have left my own country! This way, 
ma amselle, down this turning. I can almost believe in gianls 

^ f ° r T this is J' ust like °ne of their castles; 

ahmit 0r ,° mu * su PP ose , I shall see fairies too hopping 

t h i gre t£ d ha V hat l00ks ™re like a church, with 
its huge pillars, than anything else.” 

serimwVhnnthf ly smilin S- and g' ad to escape from more 
serious thought, if we come to the corridor about midnight and 
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look down into the hall, we shall certainly see it illuminated 

with a thousand lamps, and the fairies tripping in gay circles 

to the sound of delicious music; for it is in such places as this 

you know, that they come to hold their revels. But I am afraid' 

Annette, you will not be able to pay the necessary penance for 

uch a sight: and if once they hear your voice the whole scene 
will vanish in an instant. 

“ Oh! if you will bear me company, ma’amselle, I will come to 
the comdor this very night, and I promise you I will hold my 

tongue; it shall not be my fault if the show vanishes.—But do 
you think they will come?” 

“I cannot promise that with certainty, but I will venture 

r ot be , , your fault if the enchantment should vanish.” 
Well, ma amselle that is saying more than I expected of you ■ 

but I am not so much afraid of fairies as of ghosts; and they say 
™ " e a plentiful many of them about the castle; now I 
should be frightened to death if I should chance to see any of 

them But hush, ma amselle, walk softly! I have thought 
several times something passed by me.” 6 

fancfe's d ” Ul0US! ” ^ Em ' ly: " y ° U muSt " 0t induI 8 e su <* 

“ ° ma ’ am! the y are fancies, for aught I know; Benedetto 
says these dismal galleries and halls are fit for nothing but ghosts 

to one my “if!" ^ X be ‘ eVe * ‘ f 1 ‘° ng in them ’ 1 sha11 turn 
“I hope,” said Emily, “you will not suffer Signor Montoni 

‘“What 1 hese , weak f ears i the y wo >tW highly displease him ” 
What, you know then, ma amselle, all about it!” rejoined 
Annette. “No no, I do know better than to do so; though H 

to liV S r° r r n T eCP S ° Un f nobod y eIse in the castle has any right 
remark ' am ^ EmUy did n0t a ?P-r to notice this 

OhMfTs" ! hiS P .t SSage i ma „ mselle; this leads to a back staircase 
“T 1 nythlng ,’ I v ShaI ‘ be lightened out of my wits'” 

That will scarcely be possible,” said Emily smiling as she 

g°i^ and' rh mdin f ° f the P3SSage Which °P ened into another 
way while she had h nette P " Ceivin g that =he had missed her 

immmm 

Emily now opened the door of a chamber on the left ’ 
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“Oh! do not go in there, ma’amselle,” said Annette, “you will 
only lose yourself further.” 

“Bring the light forward,” said Emily, “we may possibly 
find our way through these rooms.” 

Annette stood at the door in an attitude of hesitation, with 
the light held up to show the chamber, but the feeble rays 
spread through not half of it. “Why do you hesitate?” said 
Emily; “let me see whither this room leads.” 

Annette advanced reluctantly. It opened into a suite of 
spacious and ancient apartments, some of which were hung with 
tapestry, and others wainscoted with cedar and black larch- 
wood. What furniture there was, seemed to be almost as old 
as the rooms, and retained an appearance of grandeur, though 
covered with dust, and dropping to pieces with damp and with 
age. 

“How cold these rooms are, ma’amselle!” said Annette: 

‘ nobody has lived in them for many, many years, they say. 
Do let us go.” 


“They may open upon the great staircase, perhaps,” said 
Emily, passing on till she came to a chamber hung with pictures, 
and took the light to examine that of a soldier on horseback 
in a field of battle. He was darting his spear upon a man who 
lay under the feet of the horse, and who held up one hand in a 
supplicating attitude. The soldier, whose beaver was up, re¬ 
garded him with a look of vengeance, and his countenance, with 
that expression, struck Emily as resembling Montoni. She 
shuddered, and turned from it. Passing the light hastily over 
several other pictures, she came to one concealed by a veil of 
lack sdk. The singularity of the circumstance struck her, 
and she stopped before it, wishing to remove the veil, and 
examine what could thus carefully be concealed, but some- 
what wanting courage. “Holy Virgin! what can this mean?” 
exclaimed Annette. This is surely the picture they told me of 


„ “ W . ha ‘ picture k ? ” said E , mi, y- “ Why, a picture-a picture,” 
replied Annette hesitatingly, “-but I never could make out 
exactly what it was about either.” 

“ Remove the veil, Annette.” 

turnin^LE maam / elle! ~". I! not for the w orld!” Emily, 
orlv whir h ’ Saw A " ne “ e s countenance grow pale. “And 

my aood s HrP-- y0U H a h d ° , this P ictu « to terrify you so, 
my good girl? said she.—“Nothing ma’amselle- I have 

heard nothing, only let us find our way out!” 
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“Certainly, but I wish first to examine the picture; take the 
light, Annette, while I lift the veil.” Annette took the light, and 
immediately walked away with it, disregarding Emily’s call to 
stay, who, not choosing to be left alone in the dark chamber, at 
length followed her. “What is the reason of this, Annette?” 
said Emily, when she overtook her; “what have you heard 
concerning that picture, which makes you so unwilling to stay 
when I bid you?” 

“ I don’t know what is the reason, ma’amselle,” replied Annette, 
“nor anything about the picture; only I have heard there is 
something very dreadful belonging to it—and that it has been 
covered up in black ever since —and that nobody has looked at 
it for a great many years—and it somehow has to do with the 
owner of this castle before Signor Montoni came to the possession 
of it—and ” 

“Well, Annette,” said Emily, smiling, “I perceive it is as 
you say—that you know nothing about the picture.” 

“No, nothing, indeed, ma’amselle, for they made me promise 
never to tell:—but-” 

“Well,” said Emily, who perceived that she was struggling 
between her inclination to reveal a secret and her apprehension 
for the consequence, “ I will inquire no further-” 

“No, pray, ma’am, do not.” 

“Lest you should tell all,” interrupted Emily. 

Annette blushed, and Emily smiled, and they passed on to the 
extremity of this suite of apartments, and found themselves, 
after some further perplexity, once more at the top of the marble 
staircase, where Annette left Emily, while she went to call one 
of the servants of the castle to show them to the chamber for 
which they had been seeking. 

While she was absent, Emily’s thoughts returned to the picture; 
an unwillingness to tamper with the integrity of a servant had 
checked her inquiries on this subject, as well as concerning some 
alarming hints which Annette had dropped respecting Montoni: 
though her curiosity was entirely awakened, and she had per¬ 
ceived that her questions might easily be answered. She was 
now, however, inclined to go back to the apartment and examine 
the picture; but the loneliness of the hour and of the place, with 
the melancholy silence that reigned around her, conspired with a 
certain degree of awe, excited by the mystery attending this 
picture, to prevent her. She determined, however, when day¬ 
light should have reanimated her spirits, to go thither and 
remove the veil. As she leaned from the corridor over the 
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staircase, and her eyes wandered round, she again observed 
with wonder, the vast strength of the walls, now somewhat 
decayed and the pillars of solid marble that rose from the hall 
and supported the roof. 

A servant now appeared with Annette, and conducted Emily 
to her chamber, which was in a remote part of the castle, and 
at the very end of the corridor from whence the suite of apart¬ 
ments opened through which they had been wandering. The 
lonely aspect of her room made Emily unwilling that Annette 
should leave her immediately, and the dampness of it chilled 
her with more than fear. She begged Caterina, the servant of 
the castle, to bring some wood and light a fire. 

“Ay, lady, it’s many a year since a fire was lighted here,” 
said Caterina. 

“You need not tell us that, good woman,” said Annette; 
“every room in the castle feels like a well. I wonder how you 
contrive to live here: for my part, I wish I was at Venice again.” 
Emily waved her hand for Caterina to fetch the wood. 

“ I wonder, ma’am, why they call this the double chamber,” 
said Annette, while Emily surveyed it in silence, and saw that it 
was lofty and spacious like the others she had seen, and, like 
many of them, too, had its walls lined with dark larch-wood. 
The bed and other furniture were very ancient, and had an air 
of gloomy grandeur, like all she had seen in the castle. One of 
the high casements, which she opened, overlooked a rampart, 
but the view beyond was hid in darkness. 

In the presence of Annette, Emily tried to support her spirits, 
and to restrain the tears which every now and then came to her 
eyes. She wished much to inquire when Count Morano was 
expected at the castle; but an unwillingness to ask unnecessary 
questions, and to mention family concerns to a servant, with¬ 
held her. Meanwhile, Annette’s thoughts were engaged upon 
another subject: she dearly loved the marvellous, and had heard 
of a circumstance, connected with the castle, that highly gratified 
this taste. Having been enjoined not to mention it, her in¬ 
clination to tell it was so strong that she was every instant on 
the point of speaking what she had heard; such a strange cir¬ 
cumstance, too, and to be obliged to conceal it was a severe 
punishment; but she knew that Montoni might impose one much 
severer, and she feared to incur it by offending him. 

Caterina now brought the wood, and its bnght blaze dispelled 
for a while the gloom of her chamber. She told Annette that 

er lady had inquired for her; and Emily was once again left 
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to her own reflections. Her heart was not yet hardened against 
the stem manners of Montoni, and she was nearly as much 
shocked now, as she had been when she first witnessed them. 
The tenderness and affection to which she had been accustomed 
till she lost her parents, had made her particularly sensible to 
any degree of unkindness, and such a reverse as this no appre¬ 
hension had prepared her to support. 

To call off her attention from subjects that pressed heavily 
on her spirits, she rose and again examined her room and its 
furniture. As she walked around it she passed a door that was 
not quite shut; and perceiving that it was not the one through 
which she entered, she brought the light forward to discover 
whither it led. She opened it, and, going forward, had nearly 
fallen down a steep narrow staircase that wound from it, be¬ 
tween two stone walls. She wished to know to what it led, and 
was the more anxious since it communicated so immediately 
with her apartment; but in the present state of her spirits she 
wanted courage to venture into the darkness alone. Closing 
the door, therefore, she endeavoured to fasten it, but upon 
further examination perceived that it had no bolts on the chamber 
side, though it had two on the other. By placing a heavy chair 
against it, she in some measure remedied the defect: yet she was 
still alarmed at the thought of sleeping in this remote room alone, 
with a door opening she knew not whither, and which could not 
be perfectly fastened on the inside. Sometimes she wished to 
entreat of Madame Montoni that Annette might have leave to 
remain with her all night; but was deterred by an apprehension 
of betraying what would be thought childish fears and by an 
unwillingness to increase the apt terrors of Annette. 

Her gloomy reflections were soon after interrupted by a foot¬ 
step in the corridor, and she was glad to see Annette enter with 
some supper sent by Madame Montoni. Having a table near 
the fire, she made the good girl sit down and sup with her; and 
when their little repast was over, Annette, encouraged by her 
kindness, and stirring the wood into a blaze, drew her chair upon 
the hearth, nearer to Emily, and said, “Did you ever hear, 
ma’amselle, of the strange accident that made the signor lord 
of this castle?” 

“What wonderful story have you now to tell?” said Emily, 
concealing the curiosity occasioned by the mysterious hints she 
had formerly heard on that subject. 

I have heard all about it, ma’amselle,” said Annette, looking 
round the chamber and drawing closer to Emily; “Benedetto 
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told me as we travelled together: says he, ‘Annette, you don’t 
know about this castle here, that we are going to ? ’ ‘ No,’ says I, 

‘Mr. Benedetto, pray what do you know?’ But, ma’amselle, 
you can keep a secret, or I would not tell you for the world; 
for I promised never to tell, and they say that the signor does 
not like to have it talked of.” 

“If you promise to keep this secret,” said Emily, “you do 
right not to mention it.” 

Annette paused a moment, and then said, “Oh, but to you, 
ma’amselle, to you I may tell it safely, I know.” 

Emily smiled: “I certainly shall keep it as faithful as your¬ 
self, Annette.” 

Annette replied very gravely, that would do, and proceeded. 
“This castle, you must know, ma’amselle, is very old, and very 
strong, and has stood out many sieges as they say. Now it was 
not Signor Montoni’s always, nor his father’s; no, by some law 
or other, it was to come to the signor if the lady died unmarried.” 

“Whatlady?’’said Emily. 

“ I am not come to that yet,” replied Annette: “ it is the lady I 
am going to tell you about, ma’amselle: but, as I was saying, this 
lady lived in the castle, and had everything very grand about 
her, as you may suppose, ma’amselle. The signor used often 
to come to see her, and was in love with her, and offered to marry 
her: for, though he was somehow related, that did not signify. 
But she was in love with somebody else, and would not have him, 
which made him very angry, as they say; and you know, ma’am¬ 
selle, what an ill-looking gentleman he is when he is angry. 
Perhaps she saw him in a passion, and therefore would not have 
him. But, as I was saying, she was very melancholy and un- 

ha PPy> and all that, for a long time, and- Holy Virgin! 

what noise is that? did not you hear a sound, ma’amselle?” 

“It was only the wind,” said Emily; “but do come to the end 
of your story.” 

“As I was saying—oh, where was I?—as I was saying—she 
was very melancholy and unhappy a long while, and used to 
walk about upon the terrace, there, under the windows, by her¬ 
self, and cry so! it would have done your heart good to hear her. 

That is I don t mean good, but it would have made you cry 
too, as they tell me.” 

Well, but, Annette, do tell me the substance of your tale.” 

All in good time, ma’am: all this I heard before at Venice, 
but what is to come I never heard till to-day. This happened 
a great many years ago, w'hen Signor Montoni was quite a young 
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man. The lady—they called her Signora Laurentini, was very 
handsome, but she used to be in great passions too, sometimes, 
as well as the signor. Finding he could not make her listen 
to him—what does he do, but leave the castle, and never comes 
near it for a long time! but it was all one to her; she was just as 

unhappy whether he was here or not, till one evening- Holy 

St. Peter! ma’amselle,” cried Annette, “look at that lamp, see 
how blue it bums!” She looked fearfully round the chamber. 
“Ridiculous girl!” said Emily, “why will you indulge those 
fancies? Pray let me hear the end of your story, I am weary.” 

Annette still kept her eyes on the lamp, and proceeded in a 
lower voice. “ It was one evening, they say, at the latter end 
of the year, it might be about the middle of September, I suppose, 
or the beginning of October; nay, for that matter, it might be 
November, for that, too, is the latter end of the year; but that I 
cannot say for certain, because they did not tell me for certain, 
themselves. However, it was at the latter end of the year, 
this grand lady walked out of the castle into the woods below, 
as she had often done before, all alone, only her maid was with 
her. The wind blew cold, and strewed the leaves about, and 
whistled dismally among those great old chestnut-trees that we 
passed, ma’amselle, as we came to the castle—for Benedetto 
showed me the trees as he was talking—the wind blew cold, 
and her woman would have persuaded her to return: but all 
would not do, for she was fond of walking in the woods at even¬ 
ing time, and if the leaves were falling about her, so much the 
better. 

“Well, they saw her go down among the woods, but night 
came, and she did not return: ten o’clock, eleven o’clock, twelve 
o’clock came, and no lady! Well, the servants thought, to be 
sure, some accident had befallen her, and they went out to seek 
her. They searched all night long, but could not find her, or 
any trace of her: and from that day to this, ma’amselle, she has 
never been heard of.” 

‘Is this true, Annette?” said Emily in much surprise. 

True, ma’am!” said Annette with a look of horror, “yes, it 
is true, indeed. But they do say,” she added, lowering her voice, 

they do say, that the signora has been seen several times since 
walking in the woods and about the castle in the night: several 
of the old servants, who remained here some time after, declare 
they saw her; and since then, she has been seen by some of the 
vassals, who have happened to be in the castle at night. Carlo 
the old steward could tell such things, they say, if he would!” 
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“How contradictory is this, Annette!” said Emily, “you 
say nothing has been since known of her, and yet she has been 
seen!” 

“ But all this was told me for a great secret,” rejoined Annette, 
without noticing the remark, “and I am sure, ma’am, you would 
not hurt either me or Benedetto, so much as to go and tell it 
again.” Emily remained silent, and Annette repeated her last 
sentence. 

“You have nothing to fear from my indiscretion,” replied 
Emily: “and let me advise you, my good Annette, be discreet 
yourself, and never mention what you have just told me to any 
other person. Signor Montoni, as you say, may be angry, if he 
hears of it, but what inquiries were made concerning the lady?” 

“Oh, a great deal, indeed, ma’amselle, for the signor laid 
claim to the castle directly, as being the next heir; and they said, 
that is, the judges, or the senators, or somebody of that sort, 
said, he could not take possession of it till so many years were 
gone by, and then, if after all the lady could not be found, why, 
she would be as good as dead, and the castle would be his own; 
and so it is his own. But the story went round, and many 
strange reports were spread, so very strange, ma’amselle, that I 
shall not tell them.” 

“That is stranger still, Annette,” said Emily smiling, and 
rousing herself from her reverie. “But when Signora Laur- 
entini was afterwards seen in the castle, did nobody speak to 
her?” 

“Speak—speak to her!” cried Annette with a look of terror; 
“no, to be sure.” 

“And why not?” rejoined Emily, willing to hear further. 

“Holy Mother! speak to a spirit!” 

But what reason had they to conclude it was a spirit, unless 
they had approached and spoken to it?” 

Oh, ma amselle, I cannot tell. How can you ask such 
shocking questions? But nobody ever saw it come in or go out 
of the castle: and it was in one place now, and the next minute 
in quite another part of the castle: and then it never spoke, and if 
it was alive, what should it do in the castle if it never spoke? 

be\ eral parts of the castle had never been gone into since, they 
say for that very reason.” 

“What because it never spoke?” said Emily, trying to laugh 
away the fears that began to steal upon her. 

No, ma amselle, no,” replied Annette rather angrily; “but 
because something has been seen there. They say, too/there is 
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an old chapel adjoining the west side of the castle, where any 
time at midnight you may hear such groans!—it makes one 
shudder to think of them:—and strange sights have been seen 
there-” 

“Pr’ithee, Annette, no more of these silly tales,” said Emily. 

“ Silly tales, ma’amselle! Oh, but I will tell you one story about 
this, if you please, that Caterina told me. It was one cold winter’s 
night that Caterina (she often came to the castle then, she says, 
to keep old Carlo and his wife company, and so he recommended 
her afterwards to the signor, and she has lived here ever since) 
—Caterina was sitting with them in the little hall: says Carlo, 
‘I wish we had some of those figs to roast, that lie in the store- 
closet, but it is a long way off, and I am loath to fetch them; do, 
Caterina,’ says he, ‘for you are young and nimble, do bring us 
some, the fire is in nice trim for roasting them: they lie,’ says he, 
‘in such a comer of the store-room, at the end of the north 
gallery; here, take the lamp/ says he, ‘and mind, as you go up 
the great staircase, that the wind through the roof does not blow 

it out.’ So with that Caterina took the lamp- Hush! 

ma’amselle, I surely heard a noise.” 

Emily, whom Annette had now infected with her own terrors, 
listened attentively; but everything was still, and Annette 
proceeded: 

“Caterina went to the north gallery, that is, the wide gallery 
we passed, ma’am, before we came to the corridor, here. As she 

went with the lamp in her hand, thinking of nothing at all- 

There, again!” cried Annette suddenly—“I heard it again! it 
was not fancy, ma’amselle! ” 

“Hush!” said Emily, trembling. They listened, and con¬ 
tinuing to sit quite still, Emily heard a slow knocking against 
the wall. It came repeatedly. Annette then screamed loudly, 
and the chamber door slowly opened. It was Caterina, come 
to tell Annette that her lady wanted her. Emily, though she 
now perceived who it was, could not immediately overcome her 
terror; while Annette, half laughing, half crying, scolded Caterina 
heartily for thus alarming them: and was also terrified lest what 
she had told had been overheard. Emily, whose mind was 
deeply impressed by the chief circumstance of Annette’s relation, 
was unwilling to be left alone in the present state of her spirits; 
but to avoid offending Madame Montoni and betraying her own 
weakness, she struggled to overcome the illusions of fear, and 
dismissed Annette for the night. 

When she was alone, her thoughts recurred to the strange 
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history of Signora Laurentini, and then to her own strange situ¬ 
ation, in the wild and solitary mountains of a foreign country, 
in the castle and the power of a man to whom only a few preceding 
months she was an entire stranger; who had already exercised 
an usurped authority over her, and whose character she now 
regarded with a degree of terror apparently justified by the 
fears of others. She knew that he had invention equal to the 
conception, and talents to the execution, of any project, and 
she greatly feared he had a heart too void of feeling to oppose 
the perpetration of whatever his interest might suggest. She 
had long observed the unhappiness of Madame Montoni, and had 
often been witness to the stern and contemptuous behaviour 
she received from her husband. To these circumstances, which 
conspired to give her just cause for alarm, were now added those 
thousand nameless terrors which exist only in active imagina¬ 
tions, and which set reason and examination equally at defiance. 

Emily remembered all that Valancourt had told her, on the 
eve of her departure from Languedoc, respecting Montoni, and 
all that he had said to dissuade her from venturing on the 
journey. His fears had often since appeared to her prophetic— 
now they seemed confirmed. Her heart, as it gave her back the 
image of Valancourt, mourned in vain regret; but reason soon 
came with a consolation, which, though feeble at first, acquired 
vigour from reflection. She considered that, whatever might 
be her sufferings, she had withheld from involving him in mis¬ 
fortune, and that whatever her future sorrows could be, she was 
at least free from self-reproach. 

Her melancholy was assisted by the hollow sighings of the wind 
along the corridor and round the castle. The cheerful blaze of 
the wood had long been extinguished, and she sat with her 
eyes fixed on the dying embers, till a loud gust, that swept through 
he corridor, and shook the doors and casements, alarmed her; 
for its violence had mo.ed the chair she had placed as a fastening, 
and the door leading to the private staircase stood half open. 

hlTZ y tn a r d ( h t e i, r fears Were again awakened. She took the 
1 ^ h r ^ e s * e P s > an 'l stood hesitating whether to go 

down but again the profound stillness and the gloom of the place 
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it, for, by its uncertam rays, she almost fancied she saw shapes 
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flit past her curtains, and glide into the remote obscurity of her 
chamber. The castle clock struck one before she closed her eyes 
to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIX 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes, 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me! 

Julius Casar. 

Daylight dispelled from Emily’s mind the glooms of super¬ 
stition, but not those of apprehension. The Count Morano 
was the first image that occurred to her waking thoughts, and 
then came a train of anticipated evils which she could neither 
conquer nor avoid. She rose and, to relieve her mind from the 
busy ideas that tormented it, compelled herself to notice external 
objects. From her casement she looked out upon the wild 
grandeur of the scene, closed nearly on all sides by Alpine steeps, 
whose tops peeping over each other faded from the eye in misty 
hues, while the promontories below' were dark with woods that 
swept down to their base, and stretched along the narrow valleys. 
The rich pomp of these woods was particularly delightful to 
Emily: and she viewed with astonishment the fortifications of 
the castle spreading along a vast extent of rock, and now partly 
in decay, the grandeur of the ramparts below, and the towers 
and battlements and various features of the fabric above. From 
these her sight wandered over the cliffs and woods into the valley, 
along which foamed a broad and rapid stream, seen falling among 
the crags of an opposite mountain, now flashing in the sunbeams, 
and now shadowed by overarching pines, till it was entirely 
concealed by their thick foliage. Again it burst from beneath 
this darkness in one broad sheet of foam, and fell thundering 
into the vale. Nearer, towards the west, opened the mountain 
vista which Emily had viewed with such sublime emotion on her 
approach to the castle: a thin dusky vapour, that rose from the 
valley, overspread its features with a sweet obscurity. As this 
ascended and caught the sunbeams it kindled into a crimson 
tint, and touched with exquisite beauty the woods and cliffs 
over which it passed to the summit of the mountains; then, 
as the veil drew up, it was delightful to watch the gleaming objects 
that progressively disclosed themselves in the valley—the green 
turf dark woods—little rocky recesses—a few peasants’ huts— 
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the foaming stream—a herd of* cattle, and various images of 
pastoral beauty. Then the pine-forests brightened, and then 
the broad breast of the mountains, till at length the mist settled 
round their summit, touching them with a ruddy glow. The 
features of the vista now appeared distinctly, and the broad, 
deep shadows that fell from the lower cliffs gave strong effect to 
the streaming splendour above; while the mountains, gradually 
sinking in the perspective, appeared to shelve into the Adriatic 
Sea, for such Emily imagined to be the gleam of bluish light that 
terminated the view. 


Thus she endeavoured to amuse her fancy, and was not un¬ 
successful. The breezy freshness of the morning, too, revived 
her. She raised her thoughts in prayer, which she felt always 
most disposed to do when viewing the sublimity of nature, and 
her mind recovered its strength. 

When she turned from the casement, her eyes glanced upon 
the door she had so carefully guarded on the preceding night, and 
she now determined to examine whither it led; but on advancing 
to remove the chairs, she perceived that they were already moved 
a little way. Her surprise cannot be easily imagined, when 
in the next minute she perceived that the door was fastened. 
She felt as if she had seen an apparition. The door of the 
corridor was locked as she had left it, but this door, which could 
be secured only on the outside, must have been bolted during 
le night. She became seriously uneasy at the thought of 
s eeping again in a chamber thus liable to intrusion, so remote 
oo as 1 was from the family, and she determined to mention 
the circumstance to Madame Montoni, and to request a change. 
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Emily then, with a wish of making her aunt more reconciled 
to her situation, praised the grandeur of the castle and the sur¬ 
rounding scenery, and endeavoured to soften every unpleasing 
circumstance attending it. But though misfortune had some¬ 
what conquered the asperity of Madame Montoni’s temper and, 
by increasing her cares for herself, had taught her to feel in some 
degree for others, the capricious love of rule, which nature had 
planted and habit had nourished in her heart, was not subdued. 
She could not now deny herself the gratification of tyrannizing 
over the innocent and helpless Emily, by attempting to ridicule 
the taste she could not feel. 

Her satirical discourse was, however, interrupted by the 
entrance of Montoni, and her countenance immediately assumed 
a mingled expression of fear and resentment, while he seated 
himself at the breakfast table, as if unconscious of there being 
any person but himself in the room. 

Emily, as she observed him in silence, saw that his counten¬ 
ance was darker and sterner than usual. “Oh, could I know,” 
said she to herself, “what passes in that mind; could I know 
the thoughts that are known there, I should no longer be con¬ 
demned to this torturing suspense!” Their breakfast passed 
in silence, till Emily ventured to request that another apartment 
might be allotted to her, and related the circumstance which 
made her wish it. 

“ I have no time to attend to these idle whims,” said Montoni; 
“that chamber was prepared for you, and you must rest con¬ 
tented with it. It is not probable that any person would take 
the trouble of going to that remote staircase for the purpose of 
fastening a door. If it was not fastened when you entered the 
chamber, the wind, perhaps, shook the door and made the bolts 
slide. But I know not why I should undertake to account for 
so trifling an occurence.” 

This explanation was by no means satisfactory to Emily, who 
had observed that the bolts were rusted, and consequently 
could not be thus easily moved; but she forbore to say so, and 
repeated her request. 

“If you will not release yourself from the slavery of these 
fears,” said Montoni sternly, “at least forbear to torment others 
by the mention of them. Conquer such whims, and endeavour 
to strengthen your mind. No existence is more contemptible 
than that which is embittered by fear.” As he said this, his eye 
glanced upon Madame Montoni, who coloured highly, but was 
still silent. Emily, wounded and disappointed, thought her 
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fears were, in this instance, too reasonable to deserve ridicule; 
but perceiving that, however they might oppress her, she must 
endure them, she tried to withdraw her attention from the 
subject. 

Carlo soon after entered with some fruit. 

“Your Excellenza is tired after your long ramble,” said he, 
as he set the fruit upon the table; “ but you have more to see after 
breakfast. There is a place in the vaulted passage leading 

Montoni frowned upon him, and waved his hand for him to 
leave the room. Carlo stopped, looked down, and then added, 
as he advanced to the breakfast-table, and took up the basket 
of fruit: 


“I made bold, your Excellenza, to bring some cherries here, 
for my honoured lady and my young mistress. Will your lady¬ 
ship taste them, madame?” said Carlo, presenting the basket; 

they are very fine ones, though I gathered them myself, and 
from an old tree that catches all the south sun; they are as big 
as plums, your ladyship.” 

Very well, old Carlo,” said Madame Montoni; “I am obliged 
to you.” 6 


And the young signora, too, she may like some of them?” 
rejoined Carlo, turning with the basket to Emily; “it will do 
me good to see her eat some.” 

Thank you, Carlo,” said Emily, taking some cherries, and 
smiling kindly. 

Come, come,’ said Montoni impatiently, “enough of this. 
Leave the room, but be in waiting: I shall want you presently.” 

arlo obeyed, and Montoni soon after went out to examine 
further into the state of the castle; while Emily remained with 
her aunt patently enduring her ill humour, and endeavouring 
with much sweetness, to soothe her affliction, instead of resenting 


7 he " Ma , d ? me Montoni retired to her dressing-room, Emily 
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appeared to form new landscapes. She often paused to examine 
the Gothic magnificence of Udolpho, its proud irregularity, its 
lofty towers and battlements, its high-arched casements, and 
its slender watch-tower, perched upon the corners of turrets. 
Then she would lean on the wall of the terrace, and, shuddering, 
measure with her eye the precipice below till the dark summits 
of the woods arrested it. Wherever she turned, appeared 
mountain-tops, forests of pine, and narrow glens opening among 
the Apennines, and retiring from the sight into inaccessible 
regions. 

While she thus leaned, Montoni, followed by two men, 
appeared ascending a winding path cut in the rock below. He 
stopped upon a cliff, and, pointing to the ramparts, turned to his 
followers, and talked with much eagerness of gesticulation.— 
Emily perceived that one of these men was Carlo; the other was 
in the dress of a peasant, and he alone seemed to be receiving 
the directions of Montoni. 

She withdrew from the walls, and pursued her walk, till she 
heard at a distance the sound of carriage-wheels, and then the 
loud bell of the portal, when it instantly occurred to her that 
Count Morano was arrived. As she hastily passed the folding- 
doors from the terrace towards her own apartment, several 
persons entered the hall by an opposite door. She saw them at 
the extremities of the arcades, and immediately retreated; but 
the agitation of her spirits, and the extent and duskiness of the 
hall, had prevented her from distinguishing the persons of the 
strangers. Her fears, however, had but one object, and they 
called up that object to her fancy; she believed that she had 
seen Count Morano. 

When she thought that they had passed the hall, she ventured 
again to the door, and proceeded unobserved to her room, where 
she remained agitated with apprehensions and listening to every 
distant sound. At length, hearing voices on the rampart, she 
hastened to her window, and observed Montoni with Signor 
Cavigni walking below, conversing earnestly, and often stopping 
and turning towards each other, at which time their discourse 
seemed to be uncommonly interesting. 

Of the several persons who had appeared in the hall, here was 
Cavigni alone: but Emily’s alarm was soon after heightened by 
the steps of some one in the corridor, who, she apprehended, 
brought a message from the count. In the next moment 
Annette appeared. 

“Ah! ma’amselle,” said she, “here is the Signor Cavigni 
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arrived! I am sure I rejoiced to see a Christian person in this 
place; and then he is so good-natured too, he always takes so 
much notice of me!—And here is also Signor Verezzi, and 
who do you think besides, ma’amselle?” 

“I cannot guess, Annette; tell me quickly,” 

“Nay, ma’am, do guess once.” 

“Well, then,” said Emily, with assumed composure, “it is— 
Count Morano, I suppose.” 

“Holy Virgin!” cried Annette, “are you ill, ma’amselle? 
you are going to faint! let me get some water.” 

Emily sank into a chair. 

“Stay, Annette,” said she feebly, “do not leave me—I shall 
soon be better: open the casement.—The count, you say—he is 
come, then?” 

“ Who, I!—the count! No, ma’amselle, I did not say so.” 

“ He is not come, then ? ” said Emily eagerly. 

“No, ma’amselle.” 

“You are sure of it?” 


Lord bless me! said Annette, “you recover very suddenly 
m ^’ am '■ w hy> I thought you was dying just now.” 

“But the count—you are sure, is not come?” 

“ Oh, yes, quite sure of that, ma’amselle. Why I was looking 
out through the grate in the north turret, when the carriages drove 
into the courtyard and I never expected to see such a goodly 
s.ght in this dismal old castle! but here are masters and servants 
too, enough to make the place ring again. Oh, I was ready to 
eap through the rusty old bars for joy !-0h, who would ever have 
thought of seeing a Christian face in this huge dreary house! 
I could have kissed the very horses that brought them.” 
i( Wel1 , Annette, well, I am better now.” 
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—yes, that was the name—all under my lattice, in the west 
portico, on the moonlight nights at Venice? Oh! I have 
listened to him-” 

“I fear, to thy peril, my good Annette,” said Emily: “for 
it seems his verses have stolen thy heart. But let me advise 
you; if it is so, keep the secret; never let him know it.” 

“Ah—ma’amselle—how can one keep such a secret as that?” 

“Well, Annette, I am now so much better that you may 
leave me.” 

“Oh, but ma’amselle, I forgot to ask—how did you sleep in 
this dreary old chamber last night?—“As well as usual.”— 
“Did you hear no noises?”—“None.”—“Nor see anything?”— 
“Nothing.”—“Well, that is surprising!”—“Not in the least: 
and tell me why you ask these questions.” 

“Oh,ma’amselle! I would not tell you for the world, nor all I 
have heard about this chamber, either; it would frighten you so.” 

“ If that is all, you have frightened me already, and 
may therefore tell me what you know without hurting your 
conscience.” 

“O Lord! they say the room is haunted, and has been so these 
many years.” 

“It is by a ghost, then, who can draw bolts,” said Emily, 
endeavouring to laugh away her apprehensions; “for I left the 
door open last night and found it fastened this morning.” 

Annette turned pale, and said not a word. 

“ Do you know whether any of the servants fastened this door 
in the morning, before I rose?” 

“No, ma’am, that I will be bound they did not; but I don’t 
know: shall I go and ask, ma’amselle?” said Annette, moving 
hastily towards the corridor. 

“Stay, Annette, I have another question to ask; tell me what 
you have heard concerning this room, and whither that stair¬ 
case leads.” 

“I will go and ask it all directly, ma’am; besides, I am sure 
my lady wants me. I cannot stay now, indeed, ma’am.” 

She hurried from the room without waiting Emily’s reply, 
whose heart, lightened by the certainty that Morano was not 
arrived, allowed her to smile at the superstitious terror which had 
seized on Annette; for though she sometimes felt its influence 
herself, she could smile at it when apparent in other persons. 

Montoni having refused Emily another chamber, she deter¬ 
mined to bear with patience the evil she could not remove, and 
in order to make the room as comfortable as possible, unpacked 
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her books, her sweet delight in happier days, and her soothing 

resource in the hours of moderate sorrow: but there were hours 

when even these failed of their effect; when the genius, the 

taste, the enthusiasm of the sublimest writers were felt no longer. 

Her little library being arranged on a high chest, part of the 

furniture of the room, she took out her drawing utensils, and was 

tranquil enough to be pleased with the thought of sketching the 

sublime scenes beheld from her windows; but she suddenly 

checked this pleasure, remembering how often she had soothed 

herself by the intention of obtaining amusement of this kind, 

and had been prevented by some new circumstance of misfortune. 

„ How can I suffer myself to be deluded by hope,” said she, 

and, because Count Morano is not yet arrived, feel a momentary 

happiness. Alas! what is it to me, whether he is here to-day 

or to-morrow, if he comes at all?—and that he will come, it were 
weakness to doubt.” 

To withdraw her thoughts, however, from the subject of her 
misfortunes, she attempted to read; but her attention wandered 
from the page, and at length she threw aside the book, and 
determined to explore the adjoining chambers of the castle. 
Her imagination was pleased with the view of ancient grandeur! 
and an emotion of melancholy awe awakened all its powers, as 
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When she recovered her recollection, the remembrance of 
what she had seen had nearly deprived her of it a second time. 
She had scarcely strength to remove from the room, and regain 
her own; and, when arrived there, wanted courage to remain 
alone. Horror occupied her mind, and excluded for a time all 
sense of past and dread of future misfortune: she seated herself 
near the casement because from thence she heard voices, though 
distant, on the terrace, and might see people pass; and these, 
trifling as they were, were reviving circumstances. When her 
spirits had recovered their tone, she considered whether she should 
mention what she had seen to Madame Montoni; and various and 
important motives urged her to do so, among which the least 
was the hope of the relief which an overburdened mind finds in 
speaking of the subjects of its interest. But she was aware 
of the terrible consequences which such a communication might 
lead to; and, dreading the indiscretion of her aunt, at length 
endeavoured to arm herself with resolution to observe a profound 
silence on the subject. Montoni and Verezzi soon after passed 
under the casement, speaking cheerfully, and their voices revived 
her. Presently the Signors Bertolini and Cavigni joined the 
party on the terrace; and Emily, supposing that Madame Montoni 
was then alone, went to seek her; for the solitude of her chamber, 
and its proximity to that where she had received so severe a 
shock, again affected her spirit. 

She found her aunt in her dressing-room, preparing for dinner. 
Emily’s pale and affrighted countenance alarmed even Madame 
Montoni; but she had sufficient strength of mind to be silent 
on the subject that still made her shudder, and which was ready 
to burst from her lips. In her aunt’s apartment she remained 
till they both descended to dinner. There she met the gentlemen 
lately arrived, who had a kind of busy seriousness in their 
looks, which was somewhat unusual with them, while their 
thoughts seemed too much occupied by some deep interest to 
suffer them to bestow much attention either on Emily or Madame 
Montoni. They spoke little, and Montoni less. Emily, as 
she now looked on him, shuddered. The horror of the chamber 
rushed on her mind. Several times the colour faded from her 
cheeks; and she feared that illness would betray her emotions, 
and compel her to leave the room; but the strength of her re¬ 
solution remedied the weakness of her frame; she obliged herself 
to converse, and even tried to look cheerful. 

Montoni evidently laboured under some vexation, such as 
would probably have agitated a weaker mind or a more 

B05 
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susceptible heart, but which appeared, from the sternness of 
his countenance, only to bend up his faculties to energy and 
fortitude. 

It was a comfortless and silent meal. The gloom of the castle 
seemed to have spread its contagion even over the gay counten¬ 
ance of Cavigni, and with this gloom was mingled a fierceness 
such as she had seldom seen him indicate. Count Morano was 
not named, and what conversation there was, turned chiefly 
upon the wars which at that time agitated the Italian states, 

the strength of the Venetian armies, and the characters of their 
generals. 

After dinner, when the servants had withdrawn, Emily 
learned that the cavalier who had drawn upon himself the ven¬ 
geance of Orsino had since died of his wounds, and that strict 
search was still making for his murderer. The intelligence 
seemed to disturb Montoni, who mused, and then inquired where 
Orsino had concealed himself. His guests, who all, except 
Cavigni, were ignorant that Montoni had himself assisted him to 
escape from Venice, replied, that he had fled in the night with 
such precipitation and secrecy, that his most intimate compan¬ 
ions knew not whither. Montoni blamed himself for having 
asked the question, for a second thought convinced him that a 
man of Orsino s suspicious temper was not likely to trust any 
of the persons present with the knowledge of his asylum. He 
considered himself, however as entitled to his utmost confidence, 
and did not doubt that he should soon hear of him 
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“Let me not accelerate it,” said she to herself; “for whatever 
I may be reserved, let me, at least, avoid self-reproach.” 

As she looked on the massy walls of the edifice, her melancholy 
spirits represented it to be her prison; and she started as at a new 
suggestion, when she considered how far distant she was from 
her native country, from her little peaceful home, and from her 
only friend—how remote was her hope of happiness, how feeble 
the expectation of again seeing him! Yet the idea of Valan- 
court, and her confidence in his faithful love, had hitherto been 
her only solace, and she struggled hard to retain them. A few 
tears of agony started to her eyes, which she turned aside to 
conceal. 

While she aftenvards leaned on the wall of the ramparts, 
some peasants at a little distance were seen examining a breach 
before which lay a heap of stones, as if to repair it, and a rusty 
old cannon that appeared to have fallen from its station above. 
Madame Montoni stopped to speak to the men, and inquired 
what they were going to do. “To repair the fortifications, 
your ladyship,” said one of them; a labour which she was some¬ 
what surprised that Montoni should think necessary, parti¬ 
cularly as he had never spoken of the castle as of a place at 
which he meant to reside for any considerable time; but she 
passed on towards a lofty arch that led from the south to the 
east rampart, and which adjoined the castle on one side, while 
on the other it supported a small watch-tower that entirely 
commanded the deep valley below. As she approached this 
arch, she saw beyond it, winding along the woody descent of a 
distant mountain, a long troop of horse and foot, whom she knew 
to be soldiers only by the glitter of their pikes and other arms, 
for the distance did not allow her to discover the colour of their 
liveries. As she gazed the vanguard issued from the woods into 
the valley; but the train still continued to pour over the remote 
summit of the mountain, in endless succession; while, in the 
front, the military uniform became distinguishable, and the 
commanders, riding first, and seeming by their gestures to direct 
the march of those that followed, at length approached very near 
to the castle. 

Such a spectacle, in these solitary regions, both surprised and 
alarmed Madame Montoni, and she hastened towards some 
peasants who were employed in raising bastions before the south 
rampart, where the rock was less abrupt than elsewhere. These 
men could give no satisfactory answers to her inquiries, but, 
being roused by them, gazed in stupid astonishment upon the 
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long cavalcade. Madame Montoni then, thinking it necessary 
to communicate further the object of her alarm, sent Emily 
to say that she wished to speak to Montoni; an errand her niece 
did not approve, for she dreaded his frowns, which she knew this 
message would provoke; but she obeyed in silence. 

As she drew near the apartment in which he sat with his 
guests, she heard them in earnest and loud dispute; and she 
paused a moment, trembling at the displeasure which her sudden 
interruption would occasion. In the next, their voices sank 
altogether; she then ventured to open the door, and while 
Montoni turned hastily and looked at her without speaking, 
she delivered her message. 

“Tell Madame Montoni I am engaged,” said he. 

Emily then thought it proper to mention the subject of her 
alarm. Montoni and his companions rose instantly and went to 
the windows; but these not affording them a view of the troops, 
they at length proceeded to the ramparts, where Cavigni con¬ 
jectured it to be a legion of condottieri on their march towards 
Modena. 


One part of the cavalcade now extended along the valley, 
and another wound among the mountains towards the north, 
wh,le some troops still lingered on the woody precipices, where 
the first had appeared so that the great length of the procession 
seemed to mclude a whole army. While Montoni and his family 
watched its progress, they heard the sound of trumpets and the 
oi , c >’ mb * ls \ n \ he and then others answering from 
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in low spirits; and Emily, from her late experience, had lost all 
wish to explore the gloomy and mysterious recesses of the castle. 
The ramparts, therefore, were almost her only retreat: and here 
she lingered till the grey haze of evening was spread over the 
scene. 

The cavaliers supped by themselves, and Madame Montoni 
remained in her apartment, whither Emily went before she 
retired to her own. She found her aunt weeping, and in much 
agitation. The tenderness of Emily was naturally so soothing 
that it seldom failed to give comfort to the drooping heart; 
but Madame Montoni’s was torn, and the softest accents of 
Emily’s voice were lost upon it. With her usual delicacy, she 
did not appear to observe her aunt’s distress; but it gave an 
involuntary gentleness to her manners, and an air of solicitude 
to her countenance, which Madame Montoni was vexed to per¬ 
ceive, who seemed to feel the pity of her niece to be an insult 
to her pride, and dismissed her as soon as she properly could. 
Emily did not venture to mention again the reluctance she felt 
to her gloomy chamber; but she requested that Annette might 
be permitted to remain with her until she retired to rest; and the 
request was somewhat reluctantly granted. Annette, however, 
was now with the servants, and Emily withdrew alone. 

With light and hasty steps she passed through the long 
galleries, while the feeble glimmer of the lamp she carried only 
showed the gloom around her, and the passing air threatened 
to extinguish it. The lonely silence that reigned in this part 
of the castle, awed her; now and then, indeed, she heard a faint 
peal of laughter rise from a remote part of the edifice, where the 
servants were assembled; but it was soon lost, and a kind of 
breathless stillness remained. As she passed the suite of rooms 
which she had visited in the morning, her eyes glanced fearfully 
on the door, and she almost fancied she heard murmuring sounds 
within, but she paused not a moment to inquire. 

Having reached her own apartment, where no blazing wood 
on the hearth dissipated the gloom, she sat down with a book 
to enliven her attention till Annette should come, and a fire 
could be kindled. She continued to read till her light was nearly 
expired; but Annette did not appear, and the solitude and 
obscurity of her chamber again affected her spirits, the more, 
because of its nearness to the scene of horror that she had wit¬ 
nessed in the morning. Gloomy and fantastic images came to 
her mind. She looked fearfully towards the door of the staircase, 
and then examining whether it was still fastened, found that it 
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was so. Unable to conquer the uneasiness she felt at the pros¬ 
pect of sleeping again in this remote and insecure apartment, 
which some person seemed to have entered during the preceding 
mght, her impatience to see Annette, whom she had bidden to 
inquire concerning this circumstance, became extremely painful. 
She wished also to question her as to the object which had 
excited so much horror in her own mind, and which Annette 
on the preceding evening had appeared to be in part acquainted 
with, though her words were very remote from the truth, and it 
appeared plainly to Emily that the girl had been purposely 
misled by a false report; above all, she was surprised that the 
door of the chamber, which contained it, should be left unguarded. 
buch an instance of negligence almost surpassed belief. But 
her light was now expiring; the faint flashes it threw upon the 
vvalls called up all terrors of fancy, and she rose to find her way 
to the habitable part of the castle before it was quite extinguished. 

° Pened t , he l chamber door, she heard remote voices, and 
h • . , er saw a 'j> bt issue upon the farther end of the corridor, 
which Annette and another servant approached. “I am glad 
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that matter; but they do say that something has been seen in the 
dead of night standing beside the great cannon, as if to guard it.” 

“Well! my good Annette, the people who tell such stories are 
happy in having you for an auditor, for I perceive you believe 
them all.” 

“Dear ma’amselle! I will show you the very cannon; you 
can see it from these windows! ” 

“Well,” said Emily, “but that does not prove that an 
apparition guards it.” 

“What! not if I show you the very cannon. Dear ma’am, 
you will believe nothing.” 

“Nothing probably upon this subject, but what I see,” said 
Emily. 

“Well, ma’am, but you shall see it, if you will only step this 
way to the casement.” 

Emily could not forbear laughing, and Annette looked sur¬ 
prised. Perceiving her extreme aptitude to credit the mar¬ 
vellous, Emily forbore to mention the subject she had intended, 
lest it should overcome her with idle terrors; and she began 
to speak on a lively topic—the regattas of Venice. 

“Ay, ma’amselle, those rowing matches,” said Annette, 
“and the fine moonlight nights, are all that are worth seeing in 
Venice. To be sure that moon is brighter than any I ever saw; 
and then to hear such sweet music, too, as Ludovico has often 
and often sung under the lattice by the west portico! Ma’am¬ 
selle, it was Ludovico that told me about the picture which you 
wanted so to look at last night, and-” 

“What picture?” said Emily, wishing Annette to explain 
herself. 

“Oh, that terrible picture with the black veil over it.” 

“You never saw it, then?” said Emily. 

“Who, I!—No, ma’amselle, I never did. But this morning,” 
continued Annette, lowering her voice and looking round the 
room, “this morning, as it was broad daylight, do you know, 
ma’am, I took a strange fancy to see it, as I had heard such 
strange hints about it, and I got as far as the door, and should 
have opened it, if it had not been locked.” 

Emily, endeavouring to conceal the emotion this circumstance 
occasioned, inquired at what hour she went to the chamber, and 
found that it was soon after herself had been there. She also 
asked further questions, and the answers convinced her that 
Annette, and probably her informer, were ignorant of the terrible 
truth, though in Annette’s account something very like the 
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truth now and then mingled with the falsehood. Emily now 
began to fear that her visits to the chamber had been observed, 
since the door had been closed so immediately after her departure; 
and dreaded lest this should draw upon her the vengeance of 
Montoni. Her anxiety, also, was excited to know whence, and 
for what purpose, the delusive report, which had been imposed 
upon Annette, had originated; since Montoni could only have 
wished for silence and secrecy: but she felt that the subject 
was too terrible for this lonely hour, and she compelled herself 
to leave it, to converse with Annette, whose chat, simple as it was, 
she preferred to the stillness of total solitude. 

Thus they sat till near midnight, but not without many hints 
from Annette that she wished to go. The embers were now 
nearly burnt out; and Emily heard at a distance the thundering 
sound of the hall doors, as they were shut for the night. She 
therefore prepared for rest, but was still unwilling that Annette 
should leave her. At this instant the great bell of the portal 
sounded. They listened in fearful expectation, when, after a 
long pause of silence, it sounded again. Soon after they heard 
the noise of carriage wheels in the courtyard. Emily sank 
almost lifeless in her chair; “It is the count,” said she. 

“What, at this time of night, ma’am!” said Annette: “no, 

my dear lady. But, for that matter, it is a strange time of night 
for anybody to come!” 


Nay, pr ithee, good Annette, stay not talking,” said Emily 
in a voice of agony—“ g 0 , pr’ithee go, and see who it is.” 
Annette left the room, and carried with her the light, leaving 
mily in darkness, which a few moments before would have 
terrified her in this room, but was now scarcely observed by her. 
She listened and waited in breathless expectation, and heard 
distant noises but Annette did not return. Her patience at 
length exhausted, she tried to find her way to the corridor; 
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“Good Lord! my dear lady, don’t be in such a.fluster, and look 
so pale, we shall soon hear more.” 

“We shall, indeed!” said Emily, moving as fast as she was 
able towards her apartment. “I am not well, give me air.” 
Annette opened a casement, and brought water. The faintness 
soon left Emilv. but she desired Annette would not go till she 
heard from Montoni. 

“ Dear ma’amselle! he surely will not disturb you at this time 
of night; why, he must think you are asleep.” 

“Stay with me till I am so, then,” said Emily, who felt 
temporary relief from this suggestion, which appeared probable 
enough, though her fears had prevented its occurring to her 
Annette, with secret reluctance, consented to stay, and Emily 
was now composed enough to ask her some questions; among 
others, whether she had seen the count. 

“Yes, ma’am, I saw him alight, for I went from hence to the 
grate in the north turret, that overlooks the inner courtyard, 
you know. There I saw the count’s carriage, and the count in 
it, waiting at the great door—for the porter had just gone to bed 
—with several men on horseback, all by the light of the torches 
they carried.” 

Emily was compelled to smile. “When the door was opened 
the count said something that I could not make out, and then got 
out, and another gentleman with him, I thought to be sure the 
signor was gone to bed, and I hastened away to my lady’s 
dressing-room to see what I could hear. But in the way I met 
Ludovico, and he told me that the signor was up, counselling 
with his master and the other signors in the room at the end oi 
the north gallery; and Ludovico held up his finger, and laid it 
on his lips, as much as to say—‘There is more going on than you 
think of, Annette, but you must hold your tongue.’ And so J 
did hold my tongue, ma’amselle, and came away to tell you 
directly.” 

Emily inquired who the cavalier was that accompanied the 
count, and how Montoni received them; but Annette could not 
inform her. 

“Ludovico,” she added, “had just been to call Signor Mon- 
toni’s valet, that he might tell him they were arrived, when I met 
him.” 

Emily sat musing for some time; and then her anxiety was so 
much increased, that she desired Annette would go to the ser¬ 
vants’ hall, where it was possible she might hear something 
of the count’s intention respecting his stay at the castle. 
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‘ Yes, ma’am,” said Annette with readiness; “but how am I 
to find the way if I leave the lamp with you?” 

Emily said she would light her: and they immediately quitted 
the chamber. When they had reached the top of the great stair¬ 
case, Emily recollected that she might be seen by the count; 
and to avoid the great hall, Annette conducted her through some 
private passages to a back staircase which led directly to that 
of the servants. 


As she returned towards her chamber, Emily began to fear 

that she might again lose herself in the intricacies of the castle, 

and again be shocked by some mysterious spectacle; and though 

she was already perplexed by the numerous turnings, she feared 

to open one of the many doors that offered. While she stepped 

thoughtfully along, she fancied that she heard a low moaning 

at no great distance, and having paused a moment, she heard 

it again and distinctly. Several doors appeared on the right 

hand of the passage. She advanced, and listened. When she 

came to the second, she heard a voice, apparently in complaint, 

within, to which she continued to listen, afraid to open the door, 

and unwilling to leave it. Convulsive sobs followed, and then 

the piercing accents of an agonizing spirit burst forth. Emily 

stood appalled, and looked through the gloom that surrounded 

her, in fearful expectation. The lamentations continued. Pity 

now began to subdue terror; it was possible she might administer 

comfort to the sufferer, at least, by expressing sympathy, and 

she laid her hand on the door. While she hesitated, she thought 

she knew this voice, disguised as it was by tones of grief. Having 

herefore set down the lamp in the passage, she gently opened 

the door, w.thm wh^h all was dark, except that from an inner 
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and after some further difficulty found the way to her own 
chamber, where nearer interests at length excluded the surprise 
and concern she had felt respecting Madame Montoni. 

Annette, however, returned without satisfactory intelligence; 
for the servants, among whom she had been, were either entirely 
ignorant, or affected to be so, concerning the count’s intended 
stay at the castle. They could talk only of the steep and broken 
road they had just passed, and of the numerous dangers they had 
escaped, and express wonder how their lord could choose to 
encounter all these in the darkness of night; for they scarcely 
allowed that the torches had served for any other purpose 
but that of showing the dreariness of the mountains. Annette, 
finding she could gain no information, left them making noisy 
petitions for more wood on the fire, and more supper on the 
table. 

“And now, ma’amselle,” added she, “I am so sleepy—I 
am sure if you was so sleepy you would not desire me to sit 
up with you.” 

Emily, indeed, began to think it was cruel to wish it; she had 
also waited so long without receiving a summons from Montoni, 
that it appeared he did not mean to disturb her at this late hour, 
and she determined to dismiss Annette. But when she again 
looked round her gloomy chamber, and recollected certain 
circumstances, fear seized her spirits, and she hesitated. 

“ And yet it were cruel of me to ask you to stay till I am asleep, 
Annette,” said she; “for I fear it will be very long before I 
forget myself in sleep.” 

“ I dare say it will be very long, ma’amselle,” said Annette. 

“But before you go,” rejoined Emily, “let me ask you— 
had Signor Montoni left Count Morano when you quitted the 
hall ? ” 

“Oh no, ma’am, they were alone together.” 

“Have you been in my aunt’s dressing-room since you left 
me?” 

“No, ma’amselle: I called at the door as I passed, but it was 
fastened; so I thought my lady was gone to bed.” 

“Who, then, was with your lady just now?” said Emily, 
forgetting, in surprise, her usual prudence. 

“Nobody, I believe, ma’am,” replied Annette; “nobody has 
been with her, I believe, since I left you.” 

Emily took no further notice of the subject; and after some 
struggle with imaginary fears, her good nature prevailed over 
them so far, that she dismissed Annette for the night. She 
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then sat musing upon her own circumstances and those of Madame 
Montoni, till her eye rested on the miniature picture which she 
had found after her father’s death among the papers he had 
enjoined her to destroy. It was open upon the table before her 
among some loose drawings, having with them been taken 
out of a little box by Emily some hours before. The sight of 
it called up many interesting reflections; but the melancholy 
sweetness of the countenance soothed the emotions which these 
had occasioned. It was the same style of countenance as that 
of her late father; and while she gazed on it with fondness on this 
account, she even fancied a resemblance in the features. But 
this tranquillity was suddenly interrupted when she recollected 
the words in the manuscript that had been found with this 
picture, and which had formerly occasioned her so much doubt 
and horror. At length she roused herself from the deep reverie 
into which this remembrance had thrown her; but when she rose 
to undress, the silence and solitude to which she was left at this 
midnight hour, for not even a distant sound was now heard, con¬ 
spired with the impression the subject she had been considering 
ad given to her mind to appal her. Annette’s hints, too, con¬ 
cerning this chamber, simple as they were, had not failed to 
a ect her, since they followed a circumstance of peculiar horror 
which she herself had witnessed, and since the scene of this was 
a chamber nearly adjoining her own. 

The door of the staircase was perhaps a subject of more 
reasonable alarm; and she now began to apprehend, such was the 
p i u e o er ears, that this staircase had some private com- 
municatmn with the apartment, which she shuddered even to 
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staircase, and she instantly remembered the odd circumstance 
of the door having been fastened, during the preceding night, by 
some unknown hand. Her late alarming suspicion concerning 
its communication also occurred to her. Her heart became 
faint with terror. Half-raising herself from the bed, and 
gently drawing aside the curtain, she looked towards the 
door of the staircase; but the lamp that burnt on the hearth 
spread so feeble a light through the apartment, that the remote 
parts of it were lost in shadow. The noise, however, which she 
was convinced came from the door, continued. It seemed like 
that made by the drawing of rusty bolts, and often ceased, and 
was then renewed more gently, as if the hand that occasioned 
it was restrained by a fear of discovery. While Emily kept her 
eyes fixed on the spot, she saw the door move, and then slowly 
open, and perceived something enter the room, but the extreme 
duskiness prevented her distinguishing what it was. Almost 
fainting with terror, she had yet sufficient command over herself 
to check the shriek that was escaping from her lips, and letting 
the curtain drop from her hand, continued to observe in silence 
the motions of the mysterious form she saw. It seemed to glide 
along the remote obscurity of the apartment, then paused, and, 
as it approached the hearth, she perceived, in a stronger light, 
what appeared to be a human figure. Certain remembrances 
now struck upon her heart, and almost subdued the feeble 
remains of her spirit; she continued, however, to watch the figure, 
which remained for some time motionless; but then, advancing 
slowly towards the bed, stood silently at the feet where the 
curtains, being a little open, allowed her still to see it; terror, 
however, had now deprived her of the power of discrimination, 
as well as of that of utterance. 

Having continued there a moment, the form retreated to¬ 
wards the hearth, when it took the lamp, surveyed the chamber 
for a few moments, and then again advanced towards the bed. 
The light at that instant awakening the dog that had slept at 
Emily’s feet, he barked loudly, and jumping to the floor, flew 
at the stranger, who struck the animal smartly with a sheathed 
sword and springing towards the bed, Emily discovered—Count 
Morano! 

She gazed at him for a moment in speechless affright; while he, 
throwing himself on his knee at the bedside, besought her to 
fear nothing; and, having thrown down his sword, would have 
taken her hand, when the faculties that terror had suspended 
suddenly returned, and she sprung from the bed in the dress 
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which surely a kind of prophetic apprehension had prevented her, 
on this night, from throwing aside. 

Morano rose, followed her to the door through which he had 
entered, and caught her hand as she reached the top of the stair¬ 
case, but not before she had discovered by a gleam of a lamp 
another man half-way down the steps. She now screamed in 
despair, and, believing herself given up by Montoni, saw, indeed, 
no possibility of escape. 

The count, who still held her hand, led her back into the 
chamber. 

“Why all this terror?” said he in a tremulous voice. “Hear 
me, Emily, I come not to alarm you; no, by Heaven! I love you 
too well—too well for my own peace.” 

Emily looked at him for a moment in fearful doubt. 

“Then leave me, sir,” said she, “leave me instantly.” 

“Hear me, Emily,” resumed Morano—“Hear me! I love, 
and am in despair—yes—in despair. How can I gaze upon you, 
and know that it is, perhaps, for the last time, without suffering 
all the frenzy of despair? But it shall not be so; you shall be 
mine, in spite of Montoni and all his villainy.” 

“In spite of Montoni!” cried Emily eagerly; “what is it I 
hear?” 

“You hear that Montoni is a villain,” exclaimed Morano with 

vehemence—“a villain who would have sold you to my love! 
—who-” 


And is he less who would have bought me?” said Emily, 
fixing on the count an eye of calm contempt. “ Leave the room, 
sir, instantly, she continued in a voice trembling between joy 
and fear, or I will alarm the family, and you may receive that 
from Signor Montoni’s vengeance which I have vainly suppli - 
cated from his pity.” But Emily knew that she was beyond 
the hearing of those who might protect her. 

, X° U Can , never . ^°P e anything from his pity,” said Morano; 

he has used me infamously, and my vengeance shall pursue 
him. And for you, Emily, for you, he has new plans, more 
new plans more profitable than the last, no doubt.” The gleam 
o hope which the count’s former speech had revived was now 
nearly extinguished by the latter; and while Emily’s counten¬ 
ance betrayed the emotions of her mind, he endeavoured to take 
advantage of the discovery. 

I lose time,” said he; “ I came not to exclaim against Montoni: 

I™™ 1° S ° lClt ’ t0 P lead ~to Emily; to tell he?all I suffer, to 
treat her to save me from despair, and herself fly from des- 
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truction. Emily! the schemes of Montoni are unsearchable, but, 
I warn you, they are terrible; he has no principle when interest 
or ambition leads. Can I love you, and abandon you to his 
power ? Fly, then, fly from this gloomy prison, with a lover who 
adores you! I have bribed a servant of the castle to open the 
gates, and before to-morrow’s dawn you shall be far on the wav 
to Venice.” 

Emily, overcome by the sudden shock she had received,— 
at the moment, too, when she had begun to hope for better days, 
—now thought she saw destruction surround her on every side. 
Unable to reply, and almost to think, she threw herself into a 
chair, pale and breathless. That Montoni had formerly sold 
her to Morano, was very probable; that he had now withdrawn 
his consent to the marriage, was evident from the count’s 
present conduct; and it was nearly certain that a scheme of 
stronger interest only could have induced the selfish Montoni 
to forgo a plan which he had hitherto so strenuously pursued. 
These reflections made her tremble at the hints which Morano 
had just given, which she no longer hesitated to believe; and 
while she shrunk from the new scenes of misery and oppression 
that might await her in the castle of Udolpho, she was compelled 
to observe, that almost her only means of escaping them was by 
submitting herself to the protection of this man, with whom 
evils more certain and not less terrible appeared—evils upon 
which she could not endure to pause for an instant. 

Her silence, though it was that of agony, encouraged the hopes 
of Morano, who watched her countenance with impatience, 
took again the resisting hand she had withdrawn, and, as he 
pressed it^to his heart, again conjured her to determine imme¬ 
diately. Every moment we lose will make our departure more 

moments lost may enable 

Montoni to overtake us.” 

“I beseech you, sir, be silent,” said Emily faintly: “I am in¬ 
deed very wretched, and wretched I must remain. Leave me— 

I command you, leave me to my fate.” 

“Never!” cried the count vehemently: “let me perish first! 
But forgive my violence! the thought of losing you is madness. 
You cannot be ignorant of Montoni’s character; you may be 
ignorant of his schemes—nay, you must be so, or you would 
not hesitate between my love and his power.” 

‘‘Nor do I hesitate,” said Emily. 

Let^us go, then,” said Morano, eagerly kissing her hand, and 
rising; my carriage waits below the castle walls.” 
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“You mistake me, sir,” said Emily. “Allow me to thank 
you for the interest you express in my welfare, and allow me to 
decide by my own choice. I shall remain under the protection 
of Signor Montoni.” 

“Under his protection!” exclaimed Morano proudly—“his 
protection ! Emily, why will you suffer yourself to be thus 
deluded? I have already told you what you have to expect 
from his protection. 

“ And pardon me, sir, if in this instance I doubt mere assertion, 
and, to be convinced, require something approaching to proof.” 

“ I have now neither the time nor the means of adducing proof,” 
replied the count. 

“Nor have I, sir, the inclination to listen to it, if you had.” 

“ But you trifle with my patience and my distress,” continued 
Morano. “ Is a marriage with a man who adores you so very 
terrible in your eyes, that you would prefer to it all the misery 
to which Montoni may condemn you in this remote prison? 
Some wretch must have stolen those affections which ought to 
be mine, or you could not thus obstinately persist in refusing 
an offer that would place you beyond the reach of oppression.”— 

Morano walked about the room with quick steps and a disturbed 
air. 

This discourse, Count Morano, sufficiently proves that my 
affections ought not to be yours,” said Emily mildly; “and this 
conduct, that I should not be placed beyond the reach of op¬ 
pression, so long as I remained in your power. If you wish me 
to believe otherwise, cease to oppress me by your presence. 
If you refuse this, you will compel me to expose you to the 
resentment of Signor Montoni.” 

Yes, let him come,” cried Morano furiously, “and brave my 
resentment! Let him dare to face once more the man he has 
so courageously injured; danger shall teach him morality, and 
vengeance justice let him come, and receive my sword in his 


I he vehemence with which this was uttered gave Emily new 
cause of alarm, who arose from her chair, but her trembling 
frame refused to support her, and she resumed her seat,-the 
words died on her lips and when she looked wistfully towards 

tmnn 0 Y hlch was Iocked > she considered it 

wo ,ldTp l b e f °J l er t0 , eave the a P artme nt before Morano 

wLnl T ° f \ and able t0 interact, her intention. 

room in th a se J v,n ® ber a S lta tion, he continued to pace the 
room in the utmost perturbation of spirits. His darkened 
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countenance expressed all the rage of jealousy and revenge; 
and a person who had seen his features under the smile of ineffable 
tenderness, which he so lately assumed, would now scarcely 
have believed them to be the same. 

( Count Morano,” said Emily, at length recovering her voice, 
“calm, I entreat you, these transports and listen to reason, if 
you will not to pity. You have equally misplaced your love 
and your hatred. I never could have returned the affection 
with which you honour me, and certainly have never encouraged 
it; neither has Signor Montoni injured you, for you must have 
known that he had no right to dispose of my hand, had he 
even possessed the power to do so. Leave, then, leave the 
castle, while you may with safety. Spare yourself the dreadful 
consequences of an unjust revenge, and the remorse of having 
prolonged to me these moments of suffering.” 

“Is it for mine or for Montoni’s safety that you are thus 
alarmed?” said Morano coldly, and turning towards her with a 
look of acrimony. 

“For both,” replied Emily in a trembling voice. 

“Unjust revenge!” cried the count, resuming the abrupt 
tones of passion. ‘ Who, that looks upon that face, can imagine 
a punishment adequate to the injury he would have done me? 
Yes, I will leave the castle: but it shall not be alone. I have 
trifled too long. Since my prayers and my sufferings cannot 
prevail, force shall. I have people in waiting who shall convey 
you to my carriage. Your voice will bring no succour; it 
cannot be heard from this remote part of the castle; submit 
therefore, in silence, to go with me.” 

This was an unnecessary injunction at present; for Emily 
was too certain that her call would avail her nothing; and terror 
had so entirely disordered her thoughts, that she knew not how 
to pkad to Morano but sat mute and trembling in the chair 
till he advanced to lift her from it; when she suddenly raised 
herself, and, with a repulsive gesture, and a countenance of 
orced serenity, said: “Count Morano, I am now in your power* 
but you will observe, that this is not the conduct which can win 
the esteem you appear so solicitous to obtain, and that you are 
preparing for yourself a load of remorse, in the miseries of a 
friendless orphan which can never leave you. Do you believe 
your heart to be, indeed, so hardened, that you can look without 
emotion on the suffering to which you would condemn me? 

Emily was interrupted by the growling of the dog, who now 
came again from the bed; and Morano looked towards the door 
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of the staircase, where no person appearing, he called aloud, 
“ Cesario!” 

“Emily,” said the count, “why will you reduce me to adopt 
this conduct? How much more willingly would I persuade, 
than compel you to become my wife! but, by Heaven! I will 
not leave you to be sold by Montoni. Yet a thought glances, 
across my mind that brings madness with it. I know not how to 
name it. It is preposterous—it cannot be. Yet you tremble— 
you grow pale! It is! it is so;—you—you—love Montoni!” 
cried Morano, grasping Emily’s wrist, and stamping his foot 
on the floor. 

An involuntary air of surprise appeared on her countenance. 
“If you have indeed believed so,” said she, “believe so still.” 

“That look, those words confirm it,” exclaimed Morano 
furiously. “No, no, no, Montoni had a richer prize in view than 
gold. But he shall not live to triumph over me! This very 
instant-” 

He was interrupted by the loud barking of the dog. 

“Stay, Count Morano,” said Emily, terrified by his words and 
by the fury expressed in his eyes, “I will save you from this 
error. Of all men, Signor Montoni is not your rival; though, 
if I find all other means of saving myself vain, I will try whether 
my voice may not arouse his servants to my succour.” 

Assertion,” replied Morano, “at such a moment is not to be 

depended upon. How could I suffer myself to doubt, even for 

an instant, that he could see you, and not love? But my 

first care shall be to convey you from the castle. Cesario! ho,— 
Cesario! ” 

A man now appeared at the door of the staircase, and other 
steps were heard ascending. Emily uttered a loud shriek, as 
Morano hurried her across the chamber, and at the same moment 
she heard a noise at the door that opened upon the corridor. 
Ihe count paused an instant, as if his mind was suspended 
between love and the desire of vengeance; and in that instant 
the door gave way, and Montoni, followed by the old steward 
and several^ other persons, burst into the room. 

Draw! cried Montoni to the count; who did not pause 
for a second bidding, but, giving Emily into the hands of 

round C ° P C that appeared from the staircase, turned fiercely 


“™ S t in th !" e J; eart > villain!” said he, as he made a thrust 

another whY 5 T°u rd - " ho P arHed the blow, and aimed 
another, wh.le some of the nersons who had followed him into 
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the room endeavoured to part the combatants, and others 

rescued Emily from the hands of Morano’s servants. 

Was it for this, Count Morano,” said Montoni, in a cool 

sarcastic tone of voice, “that I received you under my roof, 

and permitted you, though my declared enemy, to remain 

under it for the night? Was it that you might repay my 

hospitality with the treachery of a fiend, and rob me of my 
niece?” J 


Who talks of treachery ? ” said Morano in a tone of unre¬ 
strained vehemence; “let him that does, show an unblushin- 
face of innocence. Montoni, you are a villain! If there is 
treachery in this affair, look to yourself as the author of it. 
//—do I say? 1 —whom you have wronged with unexampled 
baseness, whom you have injured almost beyond redress 1 But 

why do I use words? Come on, coward, and receive justice at 
my hands!” 

“ Coward!” cried Montoni, bursting from the people who held 
him, and rushing on the count; when they both retreated into 
the corridor, where the fight continued so desperately that 
none of the spectators dared approach them, Montoni swearin" 
that the first who interfered should fall by his sword & 

Jealousy and revenge lent all their fury to Morano, while the 
superior skill and the temperance of Montoni enabled him to 
wound his adversary, whom his servants now attempted to 
seize; but he would not be restrained, and, regardless of his 
wound, continued to fight. He seemed to be insensible both 
of pain and loss of blood, and alive only to the energy of his 
passmns. Montoni, on the contrary, persevered in the combat 
with a fierce yet wary valour; he received the point of Morano’s 
sword on his arm: but, almost in the same instant, severely 
wounded and disarmed him. The count then fell back into the 
arms of his servant, while Montoni held his sword over him 

of T f Sk , f ° r hfe ,' Morano > sinking under the anguish 

vor b d d > r d f Car f 1ly . re P hed b y a gesture, and by a few 
Vnnt X art, ? k lated '. that he would not-when he fainted; 

breast'« hen , g ° 1 ^ P lun S ed the sword into his 

Tn y . sens L eless .' but hls arm was arrested by Cavigni. 

Jomnl mter ™P tlon he y ie lded without much difficulty; but his 
fXn aH° n Changed al ™ st t0 blackness as he looked* upon his 

homthe c^sik: that hG Sh ° Uld bG Carried in ^ tantl y 

l he T ean i ime Em[l y> who had been withheld from leaving 
e chamber during the affray, now came forward into the 
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corridor, and pleaded a cause of common humanity with the 
feelings of the warmest benevolence, when she entreated Montoni 
to allow Morano the assistance in the castle which his situation 
required. But Montoni, who had seldom listened to pity, now 
seemed rapacious of vengeance, and, with a monster’s cruelty, 
again ordered his defeated enemy to be taken from the castle 
in his present state, though there were only the woods or a 
solitary neighbouring cottage to shelter him from the night. 

The count’s servants having declared that they would not 
move him till he revived, Montoni stood inactive, Cavigni 
remonstrating, and Emily, superior to Montoni’s menaces, 
giving water to Morano, and directing the attendants to bind 
up his wound. At length Montoni had leisure to feel pain from 
his own hurt, and he withdrew to examine it. 

The count, meanwhile, having slowly recovered, the first 
object that he saw on raising his eyes was Emily bending over 
him with a countenance strongly expressive of solicitude. He 
surveyed her with a look of anguish. 

“I have deserved this,” said he, “but not from Montoni. 
It is from you, Emily, that I have deserved punishment, yet I 
receive only pity! ” He paused, for he had spoken with difficulty. 
After a moment he proceeded: “I must resign you, but not to 
Montoni. Forgive me the sufferings, I have already occasioned 
you! But for that villain—his infamy shall not go unpunished. 
Carry me from this place,” said he to his servants. “ I am in no 
condition to travel: you must, therefore, take me to the nearest 
cottage; for I will not pass the night under his roof, although I 
may expire on the way from it.” 

Cesario proposed to go out and inquire for a cottage that 
might receive his master before he attempted to remove him: 
but Morano was impatient to be gone; the anguish of his mind 
seemed to be even greater than that of his wounds; and he re¬ 
jected with disdain the offer of Cavigni to entreat Montoni that 
he might be suffered to pass the night in the castle. Cesario 
was now going to call up the carriage to the great gate, but the 
count forbade him. “ I cannot bear the motion of a carriage.” 

said he; ‘call some others of my people, that they may assist 
in bearing me in their arms.” 


At length, however, Morano submitted to reason, and con¬ 
sented that Cesario should first prepare some cottage to receive 
im . ,, mi y> now that he had recovered his senses, was about 
°' V1 , , rom ^ corridor, when a message from Montoni 

man e er to do so, and also that the count, if he was not 
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already gone, should quit the castle immediately. Indignation 
flashed from Morano’s eyes, and flushed his cheeks. 

Tell Montoni, said he, “that I shall go when it suits my own 
convenience; that I quit the castle he dares to call his, as I 
would the nest of a serpent, and that this is not the last he shall 

hear from me. Tell him, I will not leave another murder on his 
conscience if I can help it.” 

“ Count Morano! do you know what you say? ” said Cavigni. 

Yes, signor, I know well what I say, and he will understand 

well what I mean. His conscience will assist his understanding 
on this occasion.” 

Count Morano, said Verezzi, who had hitherto silently 
observed him, “dare again to insult my friend, and I will plunge 
this sword in your body.” 

“It would be an action worthy the friend of a villain!” said 

orano, as the strong impulse of his indignation enabled him 

0 raise himself from the arms of his servants; but the energy 

was momentary, and he sunk back exhausted by the effort. 

ontom s people meanwhile held Verezzi, who seemed inclined 

even in this instant to execute his threats; and Cavigni, who was 

not so depraved as to abet the cowardly malignity of Verezzi, 

endeavoured to withdraw him from the corridor; and Emily, 

whom a compassionate interest had thus long detained, was now 

quitting it in new terror, when the supplicating voice of Morano 

arrested her, and by a feeble gesture he beckoned her to draw 

earer. e advanced with timid steps, but the fainting languor of 

is coun enance again awakened her pity and overcame her terror. 

am 8 01n g from hence for ever,” said he: “perhaps I shall 

Em'i See ^° U a ^ ai ?‘ ^ would carry with me your forgiveness, 
Emily; nay more—I would also carry your good wishes.” 

• You , have m y forgiveness then,” said Emily, “and my sincere 
wishes for your recovery.” 

“And only for my recovery?” said Morano with a sigh. 

he resumed: 

—. u ’- ,u,cu muic; out 1 would ask you, 

rpmpmK° me i lmC ? t0 °f me, and forgetting my offence, to 

emember only the passion which occasioned it. I would ask, 

m?fll? P T b, 1 i t,eS: 1 WOuld ask you to love me! At this 
for 1 y en am ab °ut to part with you, and that perhaps 

tho I* a ™ scar 9 el y myself. Emily—may you never know 
tne torture of a passion like mine! What do I say ? Oh that for 
me you might be sensible of such a passion!” 
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Emily looked impatient to be gone. “I entreat you, count, 
to consult your own safety,” said she, “and linger here no longer. 
I tremble for the consequences of Signor Verezzi’s passion, 
and of Montoni’s resentment should he learn that you are still 
here.” 

Morano’s face was overspread with a momentary crimson, 
his eyes sparkled, but he seemed endeavouring to conquer his 
emotion, and replied in a calm voice, “Since you are interested 
for my safety, I will regard it, and be gone. But, before I go, 
let me again hear you say that you wish me well,” said he, fixing 
on her an earnest and mournful look. 

Emily repeated her assurances. He took her hand, which 
she scarcely attempted to withdraw, and put it to his lips. 
“Farewell, Count Morano!” said Emily; and she turned to go, 
when a second message arrived from Montoni, and she again 
conjured Morano, as he valued his life, to quit the castle immedi¬ 
ately He regarded her in silence, with a look of fixed despair. 
But she had no time to enforce her compassionate entreaties, 
and, not daring to disobey the second command of Montoni, 
she left the corridor to attend him. 


He was m the cedar parlour that adjoined the great hall, laid 
upon a couch, and suffering a degree of anguish from his wound, 
which few persons could have disguised as he did. His counten¬ 
ance, which was stern, but calm, expressed the dark passion 
of revenge, but no symptom of pain; bodily pain, indeed, he 
had always despised and had yielded only to the strong and 

Z ut e " Crg,eS ° f * e “J? 1 - «e was attended by old Carlo, 
him 7 ,gn ° r ertolim, but Madame Montoni was not with 

re^ik^fnr'n^h^ “ ^ a PP r oached and received his severe 
„1 t . .. .°beyed his first summons; and perceived 

hld’nnt .v.n Ut !? he u Stay m the co ™dor to a motive that 
had n u ot even occurred to her artless mind. 

inis is an instance of female caprice ” said he “whirh T 

ought to have foreseen. Count Mora^o. ^hose su.t you obstin 

ately rejected so long as it was countenanced by me, you favour 

it seems, since you find I have dismissed him ” 7 ' 

Emily looked astonished. “I do not comprehend you sir” 
nf S ie> Z 0 ? Certam L y do not mean to imply, that the design 


“To that I reply nothing,” 
tainly be a more than common 


said Montoni; 
interest that 


“but it must cer- 
made you plead so 
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warmly in his cause, and that could detain you thus long in his 
presence, contrary to my express order—in the presence of a 

Sunned ” 1 ^ hithert0 0n a11 occasions most scrupulously 

ItiA W Slr? i 11 W , aS , mo «® than common interest that detained 
me said Emily calmly; for of late I have been inclined to think 

that of compassion is an uncommon one. But how could I 

and nl!’ Wlt r eSS C °^, nt Morano ’ s deplorable conditio^ 
and not wish to relieve it? * 

4 ‘‘You add hypocrisy to caprice,” said Montoni frowning, 

at f t,r ; t0 L b0th i “ but before you undertake 
hC m ° rals ?■ , 0ther P ersons > you should learn and 
practise the virtues which are indispensable to a woman— 

sincerity, uniformity of conduct, and obedience.” 

Emily, who had always endeavoured to regulate her conduct 
by the nicest laws, and whose mind was finely sensible not only 
of what is just in morals but of whatever is beautiful in the 
female character, was shocked by these words; yet in the next 
moment her heart swelled with the consciousness of having 
deseiwed praise instead of censure, and she was proudly silent. 

keen v n sL aCqUa m nt f ed ,T th tbe , delicac y her mind, knew how 

hfxnil nf d fee h,S ! ebuke; but he was a stranger to the 
luxury of conscious worth, and therefore did not foresee the 

energy of that sentiment which now repelled his satire. Turning 

MoranThad Wh °^ a , d la ‘ el y en , tered the r °°"b he asked whethe? 
Morano had quitted the castle. The man answered that his 

coulee Tfnm he " rem °^ lng him u 0 " a COUCh t0 a ne 'ghbouring 
cottage. Montoni seemed somewhat appeased on hearing this^ 

M hen Ludovlco appeared a few moments after, and said 

apartment " 0 g ° ne ' hC ‘° ld EmiIy she might retire to her 

She withdrew willingly from his presence; but the thought of 
passing the remainder of the night in a chamber which the door 
from the staircase made liable to the intrusion of any person 
now alarmed her more than ever; and she determined to P call at 

and request that A “ ^* 

in dLnt a p Ch !, ng H l he great galIery> She heard voices seemingly 

but S h . er K Sf ? ,nts now a P l t0 alarm, she paused, 
but soon distinguished some words of Cavigni and Verezzi and 

went towards them in the hope of conciliating theirTerence 

Ld y as Ve t r he J*" 2 ?’? faCC Sti11 fl “ s hed with r^ 

and as the first object of it was now removed from him, he 
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appeared willing to transfer his resentment to Cavigni, who 
seemed to be expostulating rather than disputing with him. 

Verezzi was protesting that he would instantly inform Mon- 
toni of the insult which Morano had thrown out against him, 
and above all, that wherein he had accused him of murder. 

“There is no answering,” said Cavigni, “for the words of a 
man in passion; little serious regard ought to be paid to them. 
If you persist in your resolution, the consequences may be fatal 
to both. We have now more serious interests to pursue than 
those of a petty revenge.” 

Emily joined her entreaties to Cavigni’s arguments, and they 
at length prevailed so far, as that Verezzi consented to retire 
without seeing Montoni. 

On calling at her aunt’s apartment, she found it fastened. 
In a few minutes, however, it was opened by Madame Montoni 
herself. 


It may be remembered, that it was by a door leading into 
the bedroom from a back passage that Emily had secretly 
entered a few hours preceding. She now conjectured, by the 
calmness of Madame Montoni’s air, that she was not apprised 
of the accident which had befallen her husband, and was begin¬ 
ning to inform her of it in the tenderest manner she could, when 
her aunt interrupted her by saying she was acquainted with the 

Emily knew, indeed, that she had little reason to love Montoni, 

but could scarcely have believed her capable of such perfect 

apathy as she now discovered towards him: having obtained 

permission, owever, for Annette to sleep in her chamber, she 
went thither immediately. 

A track of blood appeared along the corridor leading to it: 
and on the spot where the count and Montoni had fought the 

Annie n°/,h VaS J 2 ™ 1 ? shu ^ered, and leaned on 

^Hn lv rl P t he P. ass ^ d -. Wh en she reached her apartment, she 

eft onen SmCe the door of the staircase had been 

it led — f r• Annette was now with her, to explore whither 
t led a circumstance now materially connected with her 

DroDosed^to half ™ rious and half afraid, 

perceTved thlt it w the . stai , rs ; but ™ approaching the door they 
was tLend rented O he y - without i and their care 

a g ^sHtt eC ^hrf h he eC he n a n v| ^ ^ 

could lift. Emilv then retired^ h , , r °° m ES they 
on a chair hv thp h PQ !‘ red to ^ ed ’ and Annette continued 
a chair by the hearth, where some feeble embers remained. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Of aery tongues, that syllable men's names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 

Milton. 

It ls now necessary to mention some circumstances which could 

not be related amidst the events of Emily’s hasty departure 

rom Venice or together with those which so rapidly succeeded 
to her arrival in the castle. 

On the morning of her journey, Count Morano had gone ai 

hrtlp PP wl ted K 0Ur t0 u ^ mansion of Montoni to demand his 
bride. When he reached it, he was somewhat surprised by the 

silence and solitary air of the portico where Montoni’s lackeys 

usually loitered; but surprise was soon changed to astonishment; 

and astonishment to the rage of disappointment, when the door 

was opened by an o!d woman, who told his servants that her 

master and his family had left Venice, early in the morning, for 

terra firma. Scarcely believing what his servants told, he left 

his gondola, and rushed into the hall to inquire further. The old 

woman who was the only person left in care of the mansion 

persisted in her story, which the silent and deserted apartments 

soon convinced him was no fiction. He then aeized her with a 

Z TX ^ !• hC T ant t0 Wreak a11 his ^ngeance upon 
and nfl Ih same * lme ask ! n § her twenty questions in a breath, 
and all these with a gesticulation so furious that she was de- 

hel-^n °h hC . P0W ^ of answenn g them; then suddenly letting 
her go, he stamped about the hall like a madman, cursinf 
Montoni and his own folly. ' cursing 

When the good woman was at liberty, and had somewhat 
recovered from her fright, she told him all she knew of thTaffair 
w hich was indeed very little, but enough to enable Morano to’ 

Thither 1 ”he“f n “"‘S'" Was e one ‘° his castle on the Apennine 

the ed ’ “ S °° n 33 his servants could complete 

the necessary preparation for the journey, accompanied v 

friend, and attended by a number of his people determined 5 ^to 

obtain Emily or a full revenge on Montoni. P When his mind 

had recovered from the first effervescence of rage and his thouehts 

became less obscured, his conscience hintfd to him cenaL 

circumstances which in some measure explained the conduct 

trswMs & ss™; 
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may be said to exist between bad minds, and which teaches one 
man to judge what another will do in the same circumstances. 
Thus it was with Montoni, who had now received indisputable 
proof of a truth which he had some time suspected—that Morano’s 
circumstances, instead of being affluent, as he had been bidden 
to believe, were greatly involved. Montoni had been interested 
in his suit by motives entirely selfish, those of avarice and pride, 
the last of which would have been gratified by an alliance with a 
Venetian nobleman, the former by Emily’s estate in Gascony, 
which he had stipulated, as the price of his favour, should be 
delivered up to him from the day of her marriage. In the mean¬ 
time he had been led to suspect the consequence of the count’s 
boundless extravagance; but it was not till the evening preceding 
the intended nuptials that he obtained certain information of his 
distressed circumstances. He did not hesitate then to infer 
that Morano designed to defraud him of Emily’s estate; and in 
this supposition he was confirmed, and with apparent reason, 
by the subsequent conduct of the count, who, after having 
appointed to meet on that night for the purpose of signing the 
instrument which was to secure to him his reward, failed in his 
engagement. Such a circumstance, indeed, in a man of Morano’s 
gay and thoughtless character, and at a time when his mind was 

b h ^ ^ USt 6 ° f P , ; e P aratlon for his nuptials, might have 
been attributed to a cause less decisive than design: but Montoni 

did not hesitate an instant to interpret it his own way; and after 

vainly waiting the count’s arrival for several houre, he gave 

notice f °Rv ® l ° b ?rT , readines . s to set off at a moment’s 

from the reach S f t0 ^ do P bo intended to remove Emily 

outSubmitrin b h- M ° r . a f n0 ’ aS T 1 aS t0 break 0ff the affair with - 
meant b what 1° USeless altercat ion: and if the count 

S and sivn the ^ , h . 0n0u . rabl y> he would doubtless follow 
bmily and sign the writings in question. If this was done so 

hive' scruoled to" for her welfare, that he would no? 

have scrupled to sacrifice her to a man of ruined fortune since 

to her th , e e mo S tiv e e C o? 1 h- enn ^ himSelf; and he f ° r bore to mention 
revive should renH V” 5 SUdden Journe y- lest the hope it might 
be required " m ° re lntractable when submission would 

totdi t y h diff“rent n Mnr ti r^ he Had ' eft Venice ; and with others 

th^u y gg^ n nmes an0 wtnh“s ^ ^ StepS aCT0SS 

castle, Montoni did not behevetftatTewould £' nOUnced at . the 
show himself unlace h 0 u a e inat ne would nave presumed to 
himself, unless he had meant to fulfil his engagement, and 
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he therefore readily admitted him; but the enraged countenance 
and expressions of Morano as he entered the apartment, instantly 
undeceived him; and when Montoni had explained in part the 
motives of his abrupt departure from Venice, the count still 
persisted in demanding Emily and reproaching Montoni, without 
even naming the former stipulation. 

Montoni, at length weary of the dispute, deferred the settling 
of it till the morrow, and Morano retired with some hope 
suggested by Montoni’s apparent indecision. When, however, 
in the silence of his own apartment, he began to consider the 
past conversation, the character of Montoni, and some former 
instances of his duplicity, the hope which he had admitted 
vanished, and he determined not to neglect the present possi¬ 
bility of obtaining Emily by other means. To his confidential 
valet he told his design of carrying away Emily, and sent him back 
to Montoni’s servants to find out one among them who might 
enable him to execute it. The choice of this person he entrusted 
to the fellow’s own discernment, and not imprudently; for he 
discovered a man whom Montoni had on some former occasion 
treated harshly, and who was now ready to betray him. This 
man conducted Cesario round the castle, through a private 
passage, to the staircase that led to Emily’s chamber; then 
showed him a short way out of the building, and afterwards pro¬ 
cured him the keys that would secure his retreat. The man was 
well rewarded for his trouble: how the count was rewarded for his 
treachery has already appeared. 

Meanwhile old Carlo had overheard two of Morano’s servants, 
who had been ordered to be in waiting with the carriage beyond' 
the castle walls, expressing their surprise at their master’s sudden 
and secret departure, for the valet had entrusted them with no 
more of Morano’s designs than it was necessary for them to 
execute. They, however, indulged themselves in surmises, 
and in expressing them to each other; and from these Carlo 
had drawn a just conclusion. But before he ventured to dis¬ 
close his apprehensions to Montoni, he endeavoured to obtain 
further confirmation of them, and for this purpose placed him¬ 
self, with one of his fellow-servants, at the door of Emily’s 
apartment that opened upon the corridor. He did not watch 
long in vain, though the growling of the dog had once nearly 
betrayed him. When he was convinced that Morano was in the 
room, and had listened long enough to his conversation to under¬ 
stand his scheme, he immediately alarmed Montoni, and thus 
rescued Emily from the designs of the count. 
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Montoni on the following morning appeared as usual, except 
that he wore his wounded arm in a sling; he went out upon the 
ramparts, overlooked the men employed in repairing them, gave 
orders for additional workmen, and then came into the castle to 
give audience to several persons who were just arrived, and who 
were shown into a private apartment, where he communicated 
with them for near an hour. Carlo was then summoned, and 
ordered to conduct the strangers to a part of the castle which 
in former times had been occupied by the upper servants of the 
family, and to provide them with every necessary refreshment. 
When he had done this, he was bidden to return to his master. 

Meanwhile the count remained in a cottage in the skirts of the 
woods below, suffering under bodily and mental pain, and 
meditating deep revenge against Montoni. His servant, whom 
he had dispatched for a surgeon to the nearest town, which was, 
however, at a considerable distance, did not return till the 
following day; when, his wounds being examined and dressed, 
the practitioner refused to deliver any positive opinion concern¬ 
ing the degree of danger attending them; but giving his patient 
a composing draught, and ordering him to be kept quiet, he 
remained at the cottage to watch the event. 

Emily for the remainder of the late eventful night had been 
suffered to sleep undisturbed; and when her mind recovered from 
the confusion of slumber, and she remembered that she was now 
released from the addresses of Count Morano, her spirits were 

fr ° m , a Part ° f the terrible an xiety that had 

rprnlUrP e< f ^^ whlch remaine d arose chiefly from a 

Montoni concerning the schemes of 

Fm11 v wo C ^ t iat tbe P^ ans the latter concerning 

At^the S h U rr H ^ yC u that he knew them t0 be terrible 

for the numnl If' r’ ^ alm ° St believed * to be designed 
for the purpose of prevailing with her to throw herself into his 

protection, and she still thought it might be chiefly^ o accounted 
l 0 ^nsiderat?o S n e of th $ ^ an im P- ssi °" mind which 

di^ She h M e“ 

?ne d d ttKWsS 

instruments for drawing an d nUmA ’ • ? k ner 
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as these. There was a singularity in their dress, and a certain 
fierceness in their air, that fixed all her attention. She withdrew 
from the casement while they passed, but soon returned to observe 
them further. Their figures seemed so well suited to the wildness 
of the surrounding objects, that, as they stood surveying the 
castle, she sketched them for banditti amid the mountain-view of 
her picture; when she had finished which, she was surprised to 
observe the spirit of her group. But she had copied from nature. 

Carlo, when he had placed refreshment before these men in 
the apartment assigned to them, returned, as he was ordered, 
to Montoni, who was anxious to discover by what servant the 
keys of the castle had been delivered to Morano on the preceding 
night. But this man, though he was too faithful to his master 
to see him quietly injured, would not betray a fellow-servant 
even to justice; he therefore pretended to "be ignorant who 
it was that had conspired with Count Morano, and related, 
as before, that he had only overheard some of the strangers 
describing the plot. 

Montoni’s suspicions naturally fell upon the porter, whom he 
ordered now to attend. Carlo hesitated, and then with slow 
steps went to seek him. 

Barnardine, the porter, denied the accusation with a counten 
ance so steady and undaunted, that Montoni could scarcely 
believe him guilty, though he knew not how to think him inno¬ 
cent. At length the man was dismissed from his presence, and. 
though the real offender, escaped detection. 

Montoni then went to his wife’s apartment, whither Emily 

followed soon after; but, finding them in high dispute, was 

instantly leaving the room, when her aunt called her back, and 

desired her to stay.—“You shall be a witness,” said she “of 

my opposition. Now, sir, repeat the command I have so often 
refused to obey.” 

Montoni turned with a stem countenance to Emily, and bade 
her quit the apartment, while his wife persisted in desiring that 
she would stay. Emily was eager to escape from this scene of 
contention, and anxious also to serve her aunt; but she despaired 
of conciliating Montoni, in whose eyes the rising tempest of his 
soul flashed terribly. 

“Leave the room,” said he in a voice of thunder. Emily 
obeyed; and walking down to the rampart which the strangers 
had now left continued to meditate on the unhappy marriage 
of her father s sister, and on her own desolate situation occa¬ 
sioned by the ridiculous imprudence of her whom she had always 
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wished to respect and love. Madame Montoni’s conduct had, 
indeed, rendered it impossible for Emily to do either; but her 
gentle heart was touched by her distress, and in the pity thus 
awakened she forgot the injurious treatment she had received 
from her. 

As she sauntered on the rampart, Annette appeared at the hall 
door, looked cautiously round, and then advanced to meet her. 

Dear ma amselle, I have been looking for you all over the 

castle, said she. “If you will step this way I will show you a 
picture.” 

“A picture!” exclaimed Emily, and shuddered. 

“ Yes, ma’am, a picture of the late lady of this place. Old 
Carlo just now told me it was her, and I thought you would be 
curious to see it. As to my lady, you know, ma’amselle, one 
cannot talk such things to her.” 

“And so,” said Emily smilingly, “as you must talk of them 
to somebody-” 


Why, yes, ma amselle; what can one do in such a place as 
this if one must not talk? If I was in a dungeon, if they would 
let me talk—it would be some comfort; nay, I would talk, if it 

was only to the walls. But come, ma’amselle, we lose time—let 
me snow you the picture.” 

“Is it veiled?” said Emily pausing. 

f«^l D « ai K nt V a,an 5 Selle! ” ? aid Annette > fixin g her eyes on Emily s 
«fx T what makes y° u look SO pale?—are you ill?” 

thKnU Annett D 1 amwe11 enou g h > but I have no desire to see 
this picture. Return into the hall.” 

r; am V n0 V t0 See the Iad ^ of this castle?” said the 
wonhi ?l ady 7 ho , dls appeared so strangely? Well! now, I 

to have (rot " u ^ ^ a [' t ^ est mounta in we can see, yonder, 
to have got a sight of such a picture; and, to speak my mind 

at strange story is all that makes me care about this old castle' 

though it makes me thrill all over, as it were, whenever 1 think 


Yes, Annette you love the wonderful; but do you know that 

unless you guard against this inclination, it willTad you into 
all the misery of superstition?” y 

Annette might have smiled in her , 

muT^r h°ersdf m an y d 1^° tremb,e " it5 > ^"e^rst 

thE "*■> 0f * 

Are you sure it is a picture?” sairl Pmli,, “tt 
it?—Is it veiled?” P sa 'd i-mdy. Have you seen 
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“Holy Maria! ma’amselle, yes, no, yes. I am sure it is a 
picture—I have seen it, and it is not veiled.” 

The tone and look of surprise with which this was uttered, 
recalled Emilv’s prudence; who concealed her emotion under a 
smile, and bade Annette lead her to the picture. It was in an 
obscure chamber adjoining that part of the castle allotted to the 
servants. Several other portraits hung on the walls, covered 
like this with dust and cobweb. 

That is it, ma’amselle,” said Annette in a low voice, and 
pointing. Emily advanced and surveyed the picture. It 
represented a lady in the flower of youth and beauty; her 
features were handsome and noble, full of strong expression, 
but had little of the captivating sweetness that Emily had looked 
for, and till less of the pensive mildness she loved. It was a 
countenance which spoke the language of passion rather than 
that of sentiment; a haughty impatience of misfortune—not 
the placid melancholy of a spirit injured, yet resigned. 

“How many years have passed since this lady disappeared 
Annette ? ” said Emily. * 

“Twenty years, ma’amselle, or thereabout, as they tell me- 
I know it is a long while ago.” Emily continued to gaze upon 
the portrait. 


I think,” resumed Annette, “the signor would do well to 

hang it in a better place than this old chamber. Now, in my 

mmd, he ought to place the picture of a lady who gave him all 

these riches, in the handsomest room in the castle. But he may 

have good reasons for what he does: and some people do say 

that he has lost his riches as well as his gratitude. But hush 

maam not a word!” added Annette, laying her finger on her 

lips, hmily was too much absorbed in thought to hear what 
she said. 


iis a handsome lady, I am sure,” continued Annette, 
the signor need not be ashamed to put her in the great apart- 
ment where the veiled picture hangs.” Emily turned round. 

But for that matter, she would be as little seen there as here 
tor the door is always locked, I find.” 

“Let us leave the chamber,” said Emily: “and let me caution 
you again, Annette; be guarded in your conversation, and never 
tell that you know anything of that picture.” 

“Holy Mother!” exclaimed Annette, “it is no secret; why, 
all the servants have seen it already!” 

Emily started. “How is this?” said she-"Have seen it! 
\N hen?—how?” 
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“ Dear ma’amselle, there is nothing surprising in that; we had 
all a little more curiousness than you had.” 

“I thought you told me the door was kept locked?” said 
Emily. 

If that is the case, ma’amselle,” replied Annette, looking 
about her, ‘how could we get here?” 

Oh, you mean this picture,” said Emily with returning 
calmness. Well, Annette, here is nothing more to engage mv 
attention; we will go.” ^ 

Emily, as she passed to her own apartment, saw Montoni 
go down to the hall, and she turned into her aunt’s dressing 
room, whom she found weeping and alone, grief and resentment 
struggling on her countenance. Pride had hitherto restrained 
complaint. Judging of Emily’s disposition from her own, and 
from a.consciousness of what her treatment of her deserved, 
she had believed that her griefs would be cause of triumph to 

not nit e v C hpr h R r , th K an i ° f s y m P ath y; tha * she would despise, 
"r V p [ f I; But , she knew not the tenderness and benevolence 

iniuries^in ^ alwayS tau S ht her to forget her own 

injuries in the misfortunes of her enemy. The sufferings of 

others, whoever they might be, called forth her ready compassion 

which dissipated at once every obscuring cloud to gooZss Z 

° F P M JUd,Ce . might have raised her mind 
and wheTEmTTn S h U ? enn 8 s at len S th r °se above her pride: 
told them all had nnt u °u G entered the room, she would have 

was noloneer restr^n H hU n Sband prevented her: now that 
complaints^ her niece X Pre$enCe She p0ured forth a11 her 

wom^n^'imindeld^i^reateV 1 "^^ Th wretched ol 

of happiness, could have foreseen such „ ^ ’ r'* h , my pr ° Spe , CtS 
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SE is for 

judgments may be deceived-wZTo'uld have C f han 6 e ~ thebest 
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Emily thoufht she might hav P f Rosily V' 

thought of triumph. Sh? placed herseTfln »’ £“•* th ' S T $ n °* 3 

took her hand, and with one nf lf , ln , ach f airnearh eraunt, 

which might characterize the coun^n ° oks . of soft compassion 

spoke to her in the tenderest accent °l * S uardian angel, 

Madame Montoni whom immt' S ’ ^ Ut tkese d,d not soothe 

°ni, Wh ° m ,rn Patience to talk made unwilling 
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to listen. She wanted to complain, not to be consoled; and it 
was by exclamations of complaint only that Emily learned 
the particular circumstances of her affliction. 

“Ungrateful man!” said Madame Montoni, “he has deceived 
me in every respect; and now he has taken me from my country 
and friends, to shut me up in this old castle: and here he thinks he 
can compel me to do whatever he designs! But he shall find 

that no threats can alter- But who would have believed, who 

would have supposed, that a man of his family and apparent 
wealth had absolutely no fortune?—no, scarcely a sequin of his 
own! I did all for the best; I thought he was a man of conse¬ 
quence, of great property, or I am sure I would never have married 
him,—ungrateful, artful man!” She paused to take breath. 

“Dear madame, be composed,” said Emily: “the signor may 

not be so rich as you had reason to expect; but surely he cannot 

be very poor, since this castle and the mansion at Venice are his. 

May I ask what are the circumstances that particularly affect 
you?” 

“What are the circumstances!” exclaimed Madame Montoni 
with resentment: “why, is it not sufficient that he had long ago 
ruined his own fortune by play, and that he has since lost what 
I brought him—and that now he would compel me to sign away 
my settlement (it was well I had the chief of my property settled 
on myself!) that he may lose this also, or throw it away in wild 
schemes which nobody can understand but himself? And 
and-is not all this sufficient?” 


“It is indeed,” said Emily; “but you must recollect, dear 
madame, that I knew nothing of all this.” 

“Well; and is it not sufficient,” rejoined her aunt, “that he is 
also absolutely ruined, that he is sunk deeply in debt, and that 
nenher this castle nor the mansion at Venice is his own, if all 
his debts, honourable and dishonourable, were paid.” 

“I am shocked by what you tell me, madame,” said Emily. 

, An ^ ‘ s 11 not enough,” interrupted Madame Montoni, 
that he has treated me with neglect, with cruelty, because I 
refused to relinquish my settlements, and instead of being 
frightened at his menaces, resolutely defied him, and upbraided 
him with his shameful conduct? But I bore all meekly,—you 
know, niece, I never uttered a word of complaint till now; no! 
hat such a disposition as mine should be so imposed upon' 
lhat I, whose only faults are too much kindness, too much 

generosity, should be chained for life to such a vile, deceitful 
cruel monster!” ’ 

* K 805 
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Want of breath compelled Madame Montoni to stop. If any 
such thing could have made Emily smile in these moments, it 
would have been this speech of her aunt, delivered in a voice 
very little below a scream, and with a vehemence of gesticulation 
of countenance that turned the whole into burlesque. Emily 
saw that her misfortunes did not admit of real consolation, and 
contemning the commonplace terms of superficial comfort, she 
was silent; while Madame Montoni, jealous of her own conse¬ 
quence, mistook this for the silence of indifference or of contempt 
and reproached her with a want of duty and feeling. 

‘‘Oh! I suspected what all this boasted sensibility would prove 
to be, rejoined she; I thought it would not teach you to feel 
either duty or affection for your relations, who have treated 
you like their own daughter.” 

Pardon me, madame,” said Emily mildly, “it is not natural 
to me to boast, and if it was, I am sure I would not boast of 
sensibility—a quality perhaps, more to be feared than desired.” 

Well, well, niece, I will not dispute with you. But, as I said, 
Montoni threatens me with violence, if I any longer refuse to sign 
away my settlements, and this was the subject of our contest 
when y° u came into'the room before. Now I am determined 

aM Lm | earth „ sha ! 1 ™ ake m< = this. Neither will I bear 

will tell hi^ III h H V ha hear h ' S true charac ter from me; I 
treatment'” 1 deSerVes - spite of his threats and cruel 

“ De™Vadame,” t0 s P eak - 

t . fn .. > DUt win not this serve to irri- 

^t^t7o n u°dr U ead ne “ SSanly ? WiH * P™ke the harsh 
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my settlements, too, I suppose > ” M ^ me glV6 Up 

“No madame, I do not exactly mean that.” 

What is it you do mean, then ?” 

hesitation*" 0 " 6 °' re P roach '"g «« signor,” said Emily with 

“Why, does he not deserve reproaches?” ca ,M u*. 

Certainly he does; but will it be Drudent- in d h , aunt ’ 
make them?” De P rudent m you, madame, to 

“ Prudent!” replied Madame Montnni “Tc«.k- *.• „ 

Emily. that P^dence is necessary,” said 
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“Of prudence!” continued Madame Montoni, without at¬ 
tending to her; “of prudence towards a man who does not scruple 
to break all the common ties of humanity in his conduct to me!' 
And it is for me to consider prudence in my behaviour towards 
him? I am not so mean.” 

“It is for your own sake, not for the signor’s, madame,” 
said Emily modestly, “ that you should consult prudence. Your 
reproaches, however just, cannot punish him; but they may 
provoke him to further violence against you.” 

“What! would you have me submit then to whatever he 
commands—would you have me kneel down at his feet, and 
thank him for his cruelties? Would you have me give ud mv 
settlement?” 

“How much you mistake me, madame!” said Emily; “I am 
unequal to advise you on a point so important as the last: 
but you will pardon me for saying that, if you consult your own 
peace, you will try to conciliate Signor Montoni, rather than 
to irritate him by reproaches.” 

“ Conciliate, indeed! I tell you, niece, it is utterly impossible: 

I disdain to attempt it.” 

Emily was shocked to observe the perverted understanding 
and obstinate temper of Madame Montoni; but not less grieved 
for her sufferings, she looked round for some alleviating circum¬ 
stance to offer her. “Your situation is perhaps not so desperate, 
dear madame,” said Emily, “as you may imagine. The signor 
may represent his affairs to be worse than they are, for the 
purpose of pleading a stronger necessity for his possession of 
>our settlement. Besides, so long as you keep this, you may 
look forward to it as a resource, at least, that will afford you a 

competence, should the signor’s future conduct compel you to sue 
for separation.” 

Madame Montoni impatiently interrupted her. “Unfeeling, 
cruel girl! said she; “and so you would persuade me that 1 
have no reason to complain, thi»t the signor is in very flourishing 
circumstances, that my future prospects promise nothing but 
comfort, and that my griefs are as fanciful and romantic as 
your own! Is it the way to console me to endeavour to persuade 
me out of my senses and my feeling, because you happen to 
nave no feelings yourself? I thought I was opening my heart 
to a person who could sympathize in my distress, but I find that 
\our people of sensibility can feel for nobody but themselves! 

\ ou may retire to your chamber.” 

Emily, without replying, immediately left the room, with a 
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mingled emotion of pity and contempt, and hastened to her own, 
where she yielded to the mournful reflections which a knowledge 
of her aunt’s situation had occasioned. The conversation of the 
Italian with Valancourt in France again occurred to her. His 
hints respecting the broken fortunes of Montoni were now com¬ 
pletely justified: those also concerning his character appeared 
not less so, though the particular circumstances connected with 
his fame, to which the stranger had alluded, yet remained to be 
explained. Notwithstanding that her own observations, and 
the words of Count Morano, had convinced her that Montoni’s 
situation was not what it formerly appeared to be, the intelli¬ 
gence she had just received from her aunt on this point struck 
her with all the force of astonishment, which was not weakened 
when she considered the present style of Montoni’s living, the 
number of servants he maintained, and the new expenses he 
was incurring by repairing and fortifying his castle. Her anxiety 
for her aunt and for herself increased with reflection. Several 
assertions of Morano, which on the preceding night she had 
believed were prompted either by interest or by resentment, now 
returned to her mind with the strength of truth. She could 
not doubt that Montoni had formerly agreed to give her to the 
count for a pecuniary reward;—his character and his distressed 
circumstances justified the belief; these, also, seemed to confirm 
Morano s assertion, that he now designed to dispose of her, more 
advantageously for himself, to a richer suitor. 

Amidst the reproaches which Morano had thrown out against 
i lontoni, he had said he would not quit the castle he dared to 
call his, nor willingly leave another murder on his conscience- 
hints which might have no other origin than the passion of the 
moment: but Emily was now inclined to account for them more 
seriously, and she shuddered to think that she was in the hands 
of a man to whom it was even possible they could apply. At 
length considering that reflection could neither release her 
from her melancholy situation nor enable her to bear it with 
greater fortitude, she tried to divert her anxiety, and took down 
from her little library a volume of her favourite Ariosto. But his 
wild imagery and rich invention could not long enchant her 
attention; h, s spells did not reach her heart, and over her sleep¬ 
ing fancy they played without awakening it 

thf t h L nOW r taside * f he b ° ok and t00k h " Iute . for it was seldom 
when tLv HiH nngS 'l *° yield t0 the ma g ic ° f sweet sounds; 

excess of tended "'a °PP ressed b X sorrow, ‘hat came from 

excess of tenderness and regret; and there were times when 
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music had increased such sorrow to a degree that was scarcely 
endurable; when, if it had not suddenly ceased, she might have 
lost her reason. Such was the time when she mourned for her 
father, and heard the midnight strains that floated by her 
window, near the convent in Languedoc, on the night that 
followed his death. 

She continued to play till Annette brought dinner into her 
chamber, at which Emily was surprised, and inquired whose 
order she obeyed. “My lady’s, ma’amselle,” replied Annette: 

the signor ordered her dinner to be carried to her own apart¬ 
ment, and so she has sent you yours. There have been sad 
doings between them, worse than ever, I think.” 

Emily, not appearing to notice what she said, sat down to the 
little table that was spread for her. But Annette was not to be 
silenced thus easily. While she waited, she told of the arrival 
of the men whom Emily had observed on the ramparts, and 
expressed much surprise at their strange appearance, as well as 
at the manner in which they had been attended by Montoni’s 
order. “Do they dine with the signor, then?” said Emily. 

‘No, ma’amseile, they dined long ago in an apartment at the 
north end of the castle: but I know not when they are to go, for 
the signor told old Carlo to see them provided with everything 
necessary. They have been walking all about the castle, and 
asking questions of the workmen on the ramparts. I never 
saw such strange-looking men in my life, I am frightened when¬ 
ever I see them.” 


Emily inquired if she had heard of Count Morano, and whethei 
he was likely to recover: but Annette only knew that he wa< 
edged in a cottage in the wood below, and that everybody said 
he must die.^ Emily’s countenance discovered her emotion. 

j? ar f 114 amselle,” said Annette, “to see how young ladies 
will disguise themselves when they are in love! I thought you 
hated the count, or I am sure I would not have told you; and 
I am sure you have cause enough to hate him.” 

I b °f e . { ba * e n °b°dy,” replied Emily, trying to smile; 
but certainly I do not love Count Morano: I should be shocked 
to hear of any person dying by violent means.” 

Yes, ma’amselle, but it is his own fault.” 

Emfly looked displeased; and Annette, mistaking the cause 
0 her c ) < 1 ^P* easure > immediately began to excuse the count in her 
U’f y * |°. be sure > it: was very ungenteel behaviour,” said she, 
to break into a lady’s room, and then when he found his dis¬ 
coursing was not agreeable to her, to refuse to go; and then. 
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when the gentleman of the castle comes to desire him to walk 
about his business-to turn round, and draw his sword, and 
swear he 11 run him through the body! To be sure, it was very 

ungenteel behaviour; but then he was disguised in love, and so 
did not know what he was about.” 

n ° U !i h A° f th ' S ’” Sa ‘ d Em ’ ly ' who now smiled without an 
effort, and Annette returned to a mention of the disagreement 

“wHZ IdT a H CT l t dy - “ U is nothin S new,” said she: 
we saw and heard enough of this at Venice, though I never 

told you of it, ma amselle.” S 

it '* , WaS very P™ dent of y°n not to mention 

“Ah' d b ear m P »™ den . n r : * he Sub j ect is an unpleasant one.” 
be about somT fn.k Sell ^ t0 566 n ° W hoW considerate you can 

bear to see you ^^dl S 

t^ThTe to speak 

said Emdy e grave S ly eakmg thUS ° f my aUnt ’ 1 hope - Annette?” 

as I Y do’ ™u a wo S uld e not'lLT 1 ’ th ° Ugh; and if y° u knew as much 
heard the signor and h* *■ i?° an ® r y* ^ have often and often 

count tVr; a va d ys h :d" i ng hi ^l y :- t marria g e with the 
foolish whims, as she was teased tn^»n rtf u S ' Ve t0 your 

and compel you to hp rfh i- t0 ca them ' but t0 he resolute. 

And I {fmsure mv hearf f k you would °r not! 

have thought, when she was ™ 3 tbousa " d times; and I 

felt a little for other people and "—^ herSdf ’ She might haVe 

her' ” Said Emily ' interrupting 

temper perhaps, or I think_ I 3nd that dlsturbed her 

Annette, I have done.” ™ sure ~you may take away, 

tak^riitdt bTt S m:;e y0U Dirrb ea H at ail! D ° tr y and 

temper is always disturbed, I think^^d afT™ 1 . 7 ‘ why ; her 

heard my lady talking of you and M v . Toulouse 1 have 

Merveille and Madame Vafson nft M * V f Ia *J court to Madame 

natured way, as I thought teMinfZ and ° ften - a very ill- 

she had to keep you inlrder arfd h f m Wbat a deal oi trouble 

it. was to her, and {hat she helved* 3 fatigue and distress 

with M. Valancourt, if she was not- y ° U , would run awa y 

that you connived at his comina k Watc , h y° u cl °scly; and 
and-” n,S com,n S about the house at ni*ht, 
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“Good God!” exclaimed Emily, blushing deeply, “it is surtlv 
impossible my aunt could thus have represented me! ” 

‘ Indeed, ma’am, I say nothing more than the truth, and not 
all of that. But I thought, myself, she might have found some¬ 
thing better to discourse about, than the faults of her own niece, 
even if you had been in fault, ma’amselle! but I did not believe 
a word of what she said. But my lady does not care what she 
says against anybody, for that matter.” 

‘However that may be, Annette,” interrupted Emily, re¬ 
covering her composure, “it does not become you to speak of the 
faults of my aunt to me. I know you have meant well, but say 
no more—I have quite dined.” 

Annette blushed, looked down, and then began slowly to clear 
the table. ^ * 


Is this, then, the reward of my ingenuousness?” said Emily, 
when she was alone; “the treatment I am to receive from a 
relation an aunt—who ought to have been the guardian, not 
the slanderer of my reputation,—who, as a woman, ought to 
have respected the delicacy of female honour, and, as a relation, 
should have protected mine! But to utter falsehoods on so nice 
a subject to repay the openness, and, I may say with honest 
pride, the propriety of my conduct, with slanders—required 
a depravity of heart such as I could scarcely have believed existed, 
such as I weep to find in a relation. Oh, what a contrast does 
her character present to that of my beloved father! while envy 
and low cunning form the chief traits of hers, his was distinguished 
by the benevolence and philosophic wisdom! But now let me 
only remember, if possible, that she is unfortunate.” 

’.nnly threw her veil over her, and went down to walk upon 
the ramparts, the only walk, indeed, which was open to her, 
ough she often wished that she might be permitted to ramble 
among the woods below, and still more, that she might some- 
imes explore the sublime scenes of the surrounding country, 
ut as Montoni would not suffer her to pass the gates of the 
she tried to be contented with the romantic views she 
e eld from the walls. The peasants, who had been employed 
on the fortifications, had left their work, and the ramparts were 
si ent and solitary. Their lonely appearance, together with 
e gloom of the lowering sky, assisted the musings of her mind, 
an threw over it a kind of melancholy tranquillity, such as she 
° en loved to indulge. She turned to observe a fine effect 
°. , e *?n as ra > ,s , suddenly streaming from behind a heavy 
c oud, lighted up the west towers of the castle, while the rest 
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of the edifice was in deep shade, except that, through a lofty 
Gothic arch adjoining the tower, which led to another terrace, 
the beams darted in full splendour, and showed the three strangers 
she had observed in the morning. Perceiving them, she started, 
and a momentary fear came over her as she looked up the long 
rampart and saw no other persons. While she hesitated, they 
approached. The gate at the end of the terrace, whither they 
were advancing, she knew was always locked, and she could not 
depart by the opposite extremity without meeting them; but 
before she passed them, she hastily drew a thin veil over her 
face, which did indeed but ill conceal her beauty. They looked 
earnestly at her, and spoke to each other in bad Italian, of 
which she caught only a few words; but the fierceness of their 


countenances, now that she was near enough to discriminate 
them, struck her yet more than the wild singularity of their 
air and dress had formerly done. It was the countenance and 
figure of him who walked between the other two that chiefly 
seized her attention, which expressed a sullen haughtiness 
and a kind of dark watchful villainy, and gave a thrill of horror 
to her heart. All this was so legibly written on his features, as 
to be seen by a single glance; for she passed the group swiftly, 
a "d her timid eyes scarcely rested on them a moment Having 
reached the terrace she stopped, and perceived the strangers 
standing in the shadow of one of the turrets, gazing after her, 
and seemingly by their action, in earnest conversation. She 
immediately left the rampart, and retired to her apartment. 

In the evening Hontom sat late, can using with his guests 

or nerhf chambe f r , Hls recent triumph over Count Morano. 

■ ^L SOme othe t mrctimstance, contributed to elevate 
his spirits to an unusual height. He filled the goblet often and 

gave a loose to merriment and talk. The gaiety of Cavigni 
on the contrary, was somewhat clouded by anxiety He kept 

he' V hid h h U h ey r Up ° n Verezzi ’ whom with the utmost difficulty 
he had hitherto restrained from exasperating Montoni against 

Morano by a mention of his late taunting words 

preceding evenfnTv 7 recurred t0 the event of the 

Morano fed to that ey t es s P arkIed - The mention of 

-lorano led to that of Emily, of whom they were all profuse 

M ° nt0ni ’ Wh0 - -d e thin P inte“ 

enterecT into r^S 10 ” 10 ™ *" d fri » ds 

by the irascible temper of 
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played his conscious superiority, by that decisive look and man¬ 
ner which always accompanied the vigour of his thought, and to 
which most of his companions submitted, as to a power that they 
had no right to question, though of each other’s self-importance 
they were jealously scrupulous. Amidst this conversation, one 
of them imprudently introduced again the name of Morano; 
and Verezzi, now more heated by wine, disregarded the expres¬ 
sive looks of Cavigni, and gave some dark hints of what had 
passed on the preceding night. These, however, Montoni did 
not appear to understand, for he continued silent in his chair, 
without discovering any emotion, while the choler of Verezzi 
increasing with the apparent insensibility of Montoni, he at 
length told the suggestion of Morano, that this castle did not 
lawfully belong to him, and that he would not willingly have 
another murder on his conscience. 

“ Am I to be insulted at my own table, and by my own friends ? ” 
said Montoni with a countenance pale in anger. “Why are 
the words of that madman repeated to me?” Verezzi, who 
had expected to hear Montoni’s indignation poured forth against 
Morano, and answered by thanks to himself, looked with aston¬ 
ishment at Cavigni, who enjoyed his confusion. “Can you be 
weak enough to credit the assertions of a madman?” rejoined 
Montoni, “or, what is the same thing, a man possessed by the 
spirit of vengeance? But he has succeeded too well; you 
believe what he said.” 

“Signor,” said Verezzi, “we believe only what we know.”— 
How!” interrupted Montoni sternly: “produce your proof.” 

We believe only what we know,” repeated Verezzi; “and 
we know nothing of what Morano asserts.” Montoni seemed 
to recover himself. “I am hasty, my friends,” said he, “with 
respect to my honour; no man shall question it with impunity— 
you did not mean to question it. These foolish words are not 
worth your remembrance, or my resentment. Verezzi, here is 
to^your first exploit.” 

Success to your first exploit,” re-echoed the whole company. 

Noble signor,” replied Verezzi, glad to find he had escaped 
Montoni’s resentment, “with my good will, you shall build 
your ramparts of gold.” 

Pass the goblet,” cried Montoni.—“We will drink to Signora 
ot. Aubert,” said Cavigni.—“By your leave we will first drink 

cast le,” said Bertolini.—Montoni was silent. 
To the lady of the castle,” said his guests. He bowed his 
head. 
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It much surprises me, signor,” said Bertolini, “that you have 

so long neglected this castle; it is a noble edifice.” 

“It suits our purpose,” replied Montoni, “and is a noble 

edifice. You know not, it seems, by what mischance it- came 
to me. 

“ It was a lucky mischance, be it what it may, signor,” replied 
Bertolini smiling; “I would that one so lucky had befallen me.” 

Montoni looked gravely at him. “If you null attend to what 
I say, he resumed, you shall hear the story ” 

The countenances of Bertolini and Verezzi expressed some¬ 
thing more than curiosity; Cavigni, who seemed to feel none, 
had probably heard the relation before. 

“It is now near twenty years,” said Montoni, “since this castle 
came into my possession. I inherit it by the female line. The 
ady, my predecessor, was only distantly related to me; I am the 
last of her family. She was beautiful and rich: I wooed her; 
but her heart was fixed upon another, and she rejected me. 

‘ probable > h^ever, that she was herself rejected of the 
person whoever he might be, on whom she bestowed her favour, 

r h * d r CP and s f“ led melancholy took possession of her; and 

no h t It t-hl r™ 11 ° b ! it Ve she P ut a period to her own life. I was 
not at the castle at the time; but as there are some singular and 

mysterious circumstances attending that event, I shill repeat 
Repeat them!” said a voice 

wh„ I r,r.r f l ent; the ^ ests ' ooked « each other, to know 
inouirv Mn ^ perceived that each was making the same 
Sri “ST a ‘ 'ength recovered himself. “We are 

Pass the goblet ” hC ’ fimsh th,s sub i ect “other time. 

The cavaliers looked round the wide chamber. 

Here is no person but ourselves,” said Verezzi* “nrav 
signor, proceed. ' verezzi. pray, 

“Did you hear anything?” said Montoni. 

(( We did,” said Bertolini. 

“ We^ee^o nerson^hl^H Sa ^, ^ erezz b looking round again. 

I heard seemed within ^mL^Tr^ 

vojp^^dd^e^h'^cavaliers'drew nearer to atterui^^ ” * '° Wered 

mood was very unequal; sometimes 
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she W as sunk in calm melancholy, and at others, as I have been 

told, she betrayed all the symptoms of frantic madness. It was 

one night m the month of October, after she had recovered from 

one of those fits of excess, and had sunk again into her usual 

melancholy, that she retired alone to her chamber, and forbade 

all interruption. It was the chamber at the end of the corridor 

signors, where we had the affray last night. From that hour’ 
she was seen no more. 

fm,nH 0 ^ ! /K en k n0 I" 01 ?,;” said Bert °lini; “was not her body 
found in the chamber? 7 

“Were her remains never found?” cried the rest of the 
company all together. 

“ Never! ” replied Montoni. 

thenT^saidTenohnT *** ‘° SUPP ° Se She deStr ° yed herself - 

“A* 6 ’ What reasons? ” said Verezzi. “How happened it 

she rnnM ema . m K We T neV fr, foun d ? Although she killed herself, 
sne could not bury herself. 

Montoni looked indignantly at Verezzi, who began to apologize. 

ladvwns pard0n i’ Slgn0r ’’ Said he -‘‘ 1 did not consider that the 
lady was your relative when I spoke of her so lightly.” 

Montoni accepted the apology. 

him^n Vr 6 Slg "° r W } U ,° blige us with the masons which urged 
„ be ‘t ^ the lady committed suicide.” 

let merLl W1 CXplam hereafter /’ sai ^ Montoni; “at present 
sati^n Jnl 1 a r ^ ex f raord,nar y circumstance. This convcr- 

to say T “° f her ’ S,gn ° rS - Listen > then > t0 what 1 am 
Listen! ” said a voice. 

changed WCre ^ aga ^ n sdent > and the countenance of Montoni 
breakW n ° d ^ us * on the fancy,” said Cavigni, at length 

br f a ^ ln g the profound sdence. 

nn n .°’ said Bertolini; ‘I heard it myself, now. Yet here is 
n <K^ 0n ln the room but ourselves! ” 

“THi'q 1S extraordinary,” said Montoni, suddenly rising. 

T will b ^ n ° u° • bome > here is some deception, some trick; 

1 will know what it means.” 

«« T . tbe com pany rose from their chairs in confusion. 

in thp 1S VCr ^ °Tr d * • sa * d Bertolini. “Here is really no stranger 
thp B * s a trick, signor, you will do well to punish 

tne author of it severely.” 

A trick! what else can it be!” said Cavigni, affecting a laugh. 
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The servants were now summoned, and the chamber was 
searched, but no person was found. The surprise and constern¬ 
ation of the company increased. Montoni was discomposed. 

“We will leave this room,” said he, “and the subject of our 
conversation also; it is too solemn.” 

His guests were equally ready to quit the apartment; but the 
subject had roused their curiosity, and they entreated Montoni 
to withdraw to another chamber and finish it: no entreaties, 
could, however, prevail with him. Notwithstanding his efforts 
to appear at ease, he was visibly and greatly disordered. 

“Why, signor, you are not superstitious,” cried Verezzi, 
jeeringly; “you, who have so often laughed at the credulity 
of others?” 

‘ I am not superstitious,” replied Montoni, regarding him with 
stern displeasure, “though I know how to despise the common¬ 
place sentences which are frequently uttered against super¬ 
stition. I will inquire further into this affair.” He then left 
the room; and his guests, separating for the night, retired to 
their respective apartments. 


CHAPTER XXI 

He wears the rose of youth upon his cheek. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

'y® now , re ‘“ m , to Valancourt, who, it may be remembered, 
remained at Toulouse some time after the departure of Emily, 

a " d miserable. Each morrow that approached he 

mormw C a rry n' m fr0m thenc e; to-morrow and to- 

° and « saw , him lin ? erin g in the scene of his 

from the sno. neS t? ? e , C0 J 1 l not immediately tear himself 

Emilv or ” r, re \ e . lad been accustomed to converse with 

aoneL iT 6 Jec , ts the y had view ed together, which 
Msuretv for h" 1 rZ°\' ab ° l her affec ti°n, as well as a kind 

her adieu ™ 5 a " d neXt t0 the P ain of bidding 

awakened’ her im,! of leaving the scenes which so powerfully 
had been left in th” 6 j 065 be bad bribed a servant, who 

him to vl t the TZ ° f Mada , me Mont °m' s chateau, to permit 

hours mvether wr/nn d H enS; “ d , there he would wander for 

terrace, and the pavilion‘aA™eTdA°V T* 

,ea ' e ° f Em '^ ‘ h e eve of her de^anurl 
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his most favourite haunts. There, as he walked, or leaned from 
the window of the building, he would endeavour to recollect 
all she had said on that night; to catch the tones of her voice 
as they faintly vibrated on his memory; and to remember 
the exact expression of her countenance, which sometimes came 
suddenly to his fancy like a vision; that beautiful countenance, 
which awakened as by instantaneous magic all the tenderness 
of his heart, and seemed to tell, with irresistible eloquence—that 
he had lost her for ever! At these moments his hurried steps 
would have discovered to a spectator the despair of his heart. 
The character of Montoni, such as he had received from hints, 
and such as his fears represented it, would rise to his view, to¬ 
gether with all the dangers it seemed to threaten to Emily and to 
his love. He blamed himself that he had not urged these more 
forcibly to her while it might have been in his power to detain 
her, and that he had suffered an absurd and criminal delicacy, 
as he termed it, to conquer so soon the reasonable arguments 
he had opposed to this journey. Any evil that might have 
attended their marriage seemed so inferior to those which now 
threatened their love, or even to the sufferings that absence 
occasioned, that he wondered how he could have ceased to urge 
his suit till he had convinced her of its propriety; and he would 
certainly now have followed her to Italy, if he could have been 
spared from his regiment for so long a journey. His regiment, 
indeed, soon reminded him that he had other duties to attend 
to than those of love. 

A short time after his arrival at his brother’s house, he was 
summoned to join his brother officers, and he accompanied a 
battalion to Paris; where a scene of novelty and gaiety opened 
upon him, such as till then he had only a faint idea of. But 
gaiety disgusted, and company fatigued, his sick mind; and he 
became an object of unceasing raillery to his companions, 
from whom, whenever he could steal an opportunity, he escaped 
to think of Emily. The scenes around him, however, and the 
company with whom he was obliged to mingle, engaged his 
attention, though they failed to amuse his fancy, and thus 
gradually weakened the habit of yielding to lamentation, till it 
appeared less a duty to his love to indulge it. Among his 
brother officers were many who added to the ordinary character 
of a French soldier’s gaiety, some of those fascinating qualities 
which too frequently throw a veil over folly, and sometimes 
even soften the features of vice into smiles. To these men the 
reserved and thoughtful manners of Valancourt were a kind of 
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tacit censure on their own, for which they Tallied him when 
present, and plotted against him when absent; they gloried in 
the thought of reducing him to their own level, and considering 
it to be a spirited frolic, determined to accomplish it. 

Valancourt was a stranger to the gradual progress of scheme 
and intrigue, against which he could not be on his guard. He had 
not been accustomed to receive ridicule, and he could ill endure 
its sting; he resented it, and this only drew upon him a louder 
laugh. To escape from such scenes he fled into solitude, and 
there the image of Emily met him, and revived the pangs of 
love and despair. He then sought to renew those tasteful 
studies which had been the delight of his early years; but his 
mind had lost the tranquillity which is necessary for their enjoy¬ 
ment. To forget himself, and the grief and anxiety which the 
idea of her recalled, he would quit his solitude, and again mingle 
in the crowd glad of a temporary relief, and rejoicing to snatch 
amusement for the moment. 

Thus passed week after week, time gradually softening his 

sorrow, and habit strengthening his desire of amusement, 

till the scenes around him seemed to awaken into a new 

character, and Valancourt to have fallen among them from 
the clouds. 


H j s % ure an d address made him a welcome visitor wherever 
hC j * , . een introduced, and he soon frequented the most gay 
and fasluonable circles of Paris. Among these was the assembly 
0 the Countess Lacleur, a woman of eminent beauty and capti¬ 
vating manners. She had passed the spring of youth, but her 
wit prolonged the triumph of its reign, and they mutually assisted 
the fame of each other; for those who were charmed by her Iove- 

w . ,th f e " thusias ™ of her talents; and others, who 

ad ™ d h P ay n J ' ma f mat 'on. declared that her personal 

K™ u T-? ,e \ But her Pagination was merely play- 

han hfst it H ’ i‘ n UCh , lt COUld be called - was brilliant, rather 

moment ’for d the ed ’ ^ ‘• tS a L'? Cy esca P e d the detection of the 
moment, for the accents in which she pronounced it and the 

smile that accompanied them were a J, P ii 7k • a ♦ 

of the ftnrlitnrc ^ ,.] ’ ere a s P e11 u P°n the judgment 

anv in Paris anH w ttS sou P* rs "’ere the most tasteful of 
of literati Shp wa ^ r ^ uentec ^ ^y many of the second class 
performer and hid f d °, f mUSic ’ Was herseIf a scientific 

ssrts is, rr 

g e oquent simplicity of Emily’s songs, and 
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the natural expression of her manner, which waited not to be 
approved by the judgment, but found their way at once to the 
heart. 

Madame la comtesse had often deep play at her house, which 
she affected to restrain, but secretly encouraged; and it was well 
known among her friends, that the splendour of her establishment 
was chiefly supplied from the profits of her tables. But her 
petits soupers were the most charming imaginable! Here were 
all the delicacies of the four quarters of the world, all the wit 
and the lighter efforts of genius, all the graces of conversation— 
the smiles of beauty, and the charm of music; and Valancourt 
passed the pleasantest, as well as the most dangerous, hours in 
these parties. 

His brother, who remained with his family in Gascony, had 
contented himself with giving him letters of introduction to such 
of his relations residing at Paris as the latter was not already 
known to. All these were persons of some distinction; and as 
neither the person, mind, nor manners of Valancourt the 
younger threatened to disgrace their alliance, they received 
him with as much kindness as their nature, hardened by uninter¬ 
rupted prosperity, would admit of: but their attentions did not 
extend to acts of real friendship; for they were too much occupied 
by their own pursuits, to feel any interest in his; and thus he 
was set down in the midst of Paris, in the pride of youth, with an 
open unsuspicious temper and ardent affections, without one 
friend to warn him of the dangers to which he was exposed. 
Emily, who, had she been present, would have saved him from 
these evils, by awakening his heart, and engaging him in worthy 
pursuits, now only increased his danger:—-it was to lose the 
grief which the remembrance of her occasioned, that he first 
sought amusement; and for this end he pursued it, till habit 
made it an object of abstract interest. 

There was also a Marchioness Champfort, a young widow, at 
whose assemblies he passed much of his time. She was hand¬ 
some, still more artful, gay, and fond of intrigue. The society 
which she drew round her was less elegant and more vicious than 
that of the Countess Lacleur; but as she had address enough 
to throw a veil, though but a slight one, over the worst part of 
her character, she was still visited by many persons of what is 
called distinction. Valancourt was introduced to her parties 
by two of his brother officers, whose late ridicule he had now 
forgiven so far, that he could sometimes join in the laugh which 
a mention of his former manners would renew. 
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The gaiety of the most splendid court in Europe, the magnifi¬ 
cence of the palaces, the entertainments, and equipages, that 
surrounded him—all conspired to dazzle his imagination and 
reanimate his spirits, and the example and maxims of his military 
associates to delude his mind. Emily’s image, indeed, still 
lived there; but it was no longer the friend, the monitor, that 
saved him from himself, and to which he retired to weep the 
sweet yet melancholy tears of tenderness. When he had re¬ 
course to it, it assumed a countenance of mild reproach, that 
wrung his soul, and called forth tears of unmixed misery; his 
only escape from which was to forget the object of it, and he 
endeavoured therefore to think of Emily as seldom as he could. 

Thus dangerously circumstanced was Valancourt, at the time 
when Emily was suffering at Venice from the persecuting addresses 
of Count Morano and the unjust authority of Montoni; at which 
period we leave him. 


CHAPTER XXII 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye; that close aspect of his 

Does show the mood of a much-troubled breast. 

King John . 

Leaving the gay scenes of Paris, we return to those of the 
gloomy Apennine, where Emily’s thoughts were still faithful 
to Valancourt. Looking up to him as to her only hope, she 
recollected with jealous exactness every assurance and every 
proof she had witnessed of his affection; read again and again 
the letters she had received from him; weighed with intense 
an^ety the force of every word that spoke of his attachment; 
and dried her tears as she trusted in his truth 
Montoni meanwhile had made strict inquiry concerning the 
strange circumstance of his alarm, without obtaining information, 
and was at length obliged to account for it by the reasonable 
supposition that it was a mischievous trick played off by one of 
his domestics. His disagreements with Madame Montoni on 
e su jec o er settlements were now more frequent than ever; 
he even confined her entirely to her own apartment, and did not 

scruple to threaten her with much greater severity should she 
persevere in her refusal. 

in !^ eaS r, 11 ’ ^ aC f S ^ G c o nsu lted it, would now have perplexed her 
m the choice of a conduct to be adopted. It would have pointed 
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out the danger of irritating, by further opposition, a man such 
as Montoni had proved himself to be, and to whose power she 
had so entirely committed herself; and it would also have told 
her of what extreme importance to her future comfort it was, 
to reserve for herself those possessions, which would enable 
her to live independently of Montoni should she ever 
escape from his immediate control. But she was directed 
by a more decisive guide than reason—the spirit of revenge, 
which urged her to oppose violence to violence, and obstinacy 
to obstinacy. 

Wholly confined to the solitude of her apartment, she was now 
reduced to solicit the society she had so lately rejected; for 
Emily was the only person, except Annette, with whom she was 
permitted to converse. 

Generously anxious for her peace, Emily therefore tried to 
persuade when she could not convince, and sought by every 
gentle means to induce her to forbear that asperity of reply which 
so greatly irritated Montoni. The pride of her aunt did some¬ 
times soften to the soothing voice of Emily, and there even were 
moments when she regarded her affectionate attentions with 
good will. 

The scenes of terrible contention to which Emily was fre¬ 
quently compelled to be witness, exhausted her spirits more 
than any circumstances that had occurred since her departure 
from Toulouse. The gentleness and goodness of her parents, 
together with the scenes of her early happiness, often stole on 
her mind, like the visions of a higher world; while the characters 
and circumstances now passing beneath her eye excited both 
terror and surprise. She could scarcely have imagined that 
passions so fierce and so various, as those which Montoni ex¬ 
hibited, could have been concentrated in one individual; yet 
what more surprised her was, that on great occasions he could 
bend these passions, wild as they were, to the cause of his interest, 
and generally could disguise in his countenance their operation 
on his mind; but she had seen him too often, when he had thought 
it unnecessary to conceal his nature, to be deceived on such 
occasions. 

Her present life appeared like the dream of a distempered 
imagination, or like one of those frightful fictions in which the 
wild genius of the poets sometimes delighted. Reflection 
brought only regret, and anticipation terror. How often did 
she wish to “steal the lark’s wing, and mount the swiftest gale.” 
that Languedoc and repose might once more be hers! 
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Of Count Morano’s health she made frequent inquiry; but 
Annette heard only vague reports of his danger, and that his 
surgeon had said he would never leave the cottage alive; while 
Emily could not but be shocked to think that she, however 
innocently, might be the means of his death; and Annette, 
who did not fail to observe her emotion, interpreted it in her 
own way. 

But a circumstance soon occurred, which entirely withdrew 
Annette’s attention from this subject, and awakened the sur¬ 
prise and curiosity so natural to her. Coming one day to Emily’s 
apartment, with a countenance full of importance, “What can 
all this mean, ma’amselle?” said she. “Would I was once safe 
in Languedoc again, they would never catch me going on my 
travels any more! I must think it a fine thing, truly, to come 
abroad, and see foreign parts! I little thought I was was coming 
to be caged up in an old castle, among such dreary mountains, 
with the chance of being murdered, or, what is as good, having 
my throat cut!” 


What can all this mean, indeed, Annette?” said Emily, in 
astonishment. 

“Ay, ma’amselle, you may look surprised; but you won’t 
believe it, perhaps, till they have murdered you, too. You 
would not believe about the ghost I told you of, though I 

showed you the very place where it used to appear! You will 
believe nothing, ma’amselle.” 

Not till you speak more reasonably, Annette; for Heaven’s 
sake, explain your meaning. You spoke of murder!” 

. ma amselle, ,hey are coming to murder us all, perhaps; 

bu £ wbat explaining?—you will not believe.” 

“■r?K r a ?? in ^ eSlred ber t0 relate what she had seen or heard. 

Un, i have seen enough, ma’am, and heard too much, as 

rr^rS? Ca w Pr 2 V( \ Poor soul! the y win murder him too! 
I little thought, when he sung those sweet verses under my lattice 

r Em,1 y looked impatient and displeased. “Well, 
_ i ® e ’ as saymg, these preparations about the castle, 
j thp 6-S ra ?^ e ookin o people that are calling here every day, 
ill thp'p S '^ n °T f C i j 1 't u , sa °? m y l ad y, and his odd goings-on— 
me hold ’ d L Vc°V C0 ’ can b °de no good. And°he bid 

Ludovirn ^ , ^°> sa y s I, ‘ the signor’s strangely altered, 

there CaStIe > t0 what was inFrance; 

could smile t 7' * ob °dy so gallant to my lady, then; and he 

loT ; '7° n a P ° 0r servant sometimes and jeer her, 

too, good-naturedly enough. I remember once, when he said to 
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me as I was going out of my lady’s dressing-room—“Annette,” 
says he—’ ” 

“Never mind what the signor said,” interrupted Emily; “but 
tell me, at once, the circumstance which has thus alarmed you,” 

“Ay, ma’amselle,” rejoined Annette, “that is just what 

Ludovico says; says he, ‘Never mind what the signor says to 

you.’ So I told him what I thought about the signor. ‘He is 

so strangely altered,’ said I: ‘for now he is so haughty, and so 

commanding, and so chary with my lady; and if he meets one 

he’ll scarcely look at one, unless it be to frown. ‘So much the 

better,’ sa'*s Ludovico, ‘so much the better/ And to tell you 

the truth, ma’amselle.. I thought this was a very ill-natured 

speech of Ludovico: but I went on. ‘And then/ says I. ‘he is 

always knitting his brows; and if one speaks to him, he does not 

hear; and then he sits up counselling so, of a night, with other 

signors—there they are till long past midnight, discoursing 

together!’ ‘Ah, but/ says Ludovico, ‘you don’t know what 

they are counselling about.* ‘No/ said I, ‘but I can guess— 

it is about my young lady.’ Upon that, Ludovico burst out 

a-laughing quite loud; so he put me in a huff, for I do not like 

that either I or you, ma’amselle, should be laughed at; and I 

turned away quick, but he stopped me. ‘Don’t be affronted, 

Annette/ said he, ‘but I cannot help laughing’; and with that 

he laughed again. ‘What!’ says he, ‘do you think that the 

signors sit up, night after night, only to counsel about thy young 

lady? No, no, there is something more in the wind than that. 

And these repairs about the castle, and these preparations 

about the ramparts—they are not making about young ladies.’ 

‘Why, surely,’ said I, ‘the signor, my master, is not going to 

make war?’ ‘Make war!* said Ludovico, ‘what, upon the 

mountains and the woods? for here is no living soul to make 

war upon, that I see.’ ‘ What are these preparations for, then ? ’ 

said 1;^ why, surely nobody is coming to take away my master’s 

castle! I hen there are so many ill-looking fellows coming 

to the castle every day,’ says Ludovico, without answering my 

question, ‘and the signor sees them all, and talks with them, and 

they all stay in the neighbourhood! By holy St. Marco! some 

of them are the most cut-throat looking dogs I ever set my eves 
upon.’ J 3 

I asked Ludovico again, if he thought they were coming 
to take away my master’s castle; and he said, ‘No, he did not 
think they were, but he did not know for certain.’ ‘Then, 
yesterday/ said he (but you must not tell this, ma’amselle)— 
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‘ yesterday, a party of these men came, and left all their horses 
in the castle stables, where it seems they are to stay, for the 
signor ordered them all to be entertained with the best provender 
in the manger; but the men are most of them in the neighbouring 
cottages.’ 

“So, ma’amselle, I came to tell you all this, for I never heard 
anything so strange in my life. But what can these ill-looking 
men be come about, if it is not to murder us? and the signor 
knows this, or why should he be so civil to them? and why 
should he fortify the castle, and counsel so much with the other 
signors, and be so thoughtful?” 

“Is this all you have to tell, Annette?” said Emily. “Have 
you heard nothing else that alarms you?” 

‘Nothing else, ma’amselle!” said Annette; “why, is not this 
enough? “Quite enough for my patience, Annette, but not 
quite enough to convince me we are all to be murdered, though 
I acknowledge here is sufficient food for curiosity.” She forbore 
t) speak her apprehensions, because she would not encourage 
Annettes wild terrors; but 'the present circumstances of the 
castle both surprised and alarmed her. Annette, having told 
her tale, left the chamber, on the wing for new wonders. 

even ‘ n 8 Emily had passed some melancholy hours 
with Madame Montoni, and was retiring to rest, when she was 
a armed by a strange and loud knocking at her chamber door, 
and then a heavy weight fell against it, that almost burst it open. 

. e called to know who was there, and receiving no answer, 
repeated the call; but a chilling silence followed. It occurred 
to her-—for at this moment she could not reason on the probabi¬ 
lity of circumstances —that some one of the strangers lately 
arrived at the castle had discovered her apartment, and was 
come wit 1 such intent as their looks rendered too possible— 

. i • ° ro P? r a P s t0 mur der her. The moment she admitted 
this possibility, terror supplied the place of conviction, and a kind 

remembrance of her remote situation from the 
c, , iei ? 1 en ^ d !t ; t0 a degree that almost overcame her senses. 

• . 00 6 at \ C i door . w hkffi led to the staircase, expecting to 
see it open and listening in fearful silence for a return of the 

and a l - k S f )e S a P to think it had proceeded from this door, 

mind ' V ci> ° esca P ,n g through the opposite one rushed upon the 
mind She went to the gallery door, and then fearing to open 

she etnnnT P erson . ^“ght be silently lurking for her without, 

onnoffi ' < :r ,th hGr fixed in expectation upon her 

PP oor o ie staircase. As thus she stood, she heard 
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a faint breathing near her, and became convinced that some 

FoTh Tk ° n tl Y e °, ther side of the door - which was already 
Whli. S K he S0U . g r t for ° ther fasten >ng, but there was none. 

„ nH hi * he yet llstened > the breathing was distinctly heard, 
and her terror was not soothed when, looking round her wide 

A*VhT e1 / c . h f mi ? er ’. she agam considered her remote situation 
As she stood hesitating whether to call for assistance the con¬ 
tinuance of the stillness surprised her; and her spirits would 

that 6 ran lyed Sh t n0t continued t0 bear the faint breathing 
the door PerS ° n ’ Wh ° ever '* was ' had not quitted 

At length, worn out with anxiety, she determined to call 

toit wh™" as ® lst a" ce from her casement; and was advancing 
to it when whether the terror of her mind gave her ideal sounds 6 
or that real ones did come, she thought footsteps were 

T, ETT n tal l CaSe; and ex P ectin S see its doors unclosed 

she forgot all other cause of alarm, and retreated towards the 
corridor. Here she endeavoured to make her escape but on 

onT g fl e d00r ' vas ve JT nearly falling over a person’who lay 
hut hi f oor ,'J’. ltho . ut - She screamed, and would have passed*^ 

to soothe her disturbed spirits P and fnh ^ r °° m ' Emily tried 
any questions; but the faculty of cr/^ 6 Ut present t0 ask her 
held from Annette Ind she ^ l0 " g with ' 
in her tedious way! the 

?V ^^1*™'’'’*®”" *• -> ~ 

Annettl-^s* ° f ^ chamber before/' said 

them to you, because thev wonlH’ ™ a amselle > 1 woul d not tell 

had told L oftenTand ^ten^hat^ith° y0U \ The Servants 

the reason why it was shut ,, n - V* ? haunted, and that was 

■M. If 
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whenever I went by, and I must say I did sometimes think I heard 
odd noises within it. But, as I said, as I was passirig along the 
corridor, and not thinking a word about the matter, or even of 
the strange voice that the signors heard the other night, all of a 
sudden comes a great light and, looking behind me, there was a 
tall figure (I saw it as plainly, ma’amselle, as I see you at this 
moment), a tall figure gliding along (oh, I cannot describe how!) 
into the room that is always shut up, and nobody has the key 
of it but the signor, and the door shut directly.” 

‘‘Then it doubtless was the signor,” said Emily. 

Oh, no, ma’amselle, it could not be him; for I left him busy 
a-quarrelling in my lady’s dressing-room!” 

“You bring me strange tales, Annette,” said Emily: “it was 
but this morning that you would have terrified me with the 
apprehension of murder; and now you would persuade me you 
^ a «xT Seen a £>host! These wonderful stories come too quickly.” 

Nay, ma amselle, I will say no more; only if I had not been 
frightened I should not have fainted dead away so. I ran as 
fast as I could to get to your door; but what was worst of all, 

1 could not call out; then I thought something must be strangely 
the matter with me, and directly I dropt down.” 

“.^ Vas (< ^ the chamber where the black veil hangs?” said 
, 1 „\ n ° ! ma’amselle, it was one nearer to this. What 

s a do to get to my room? I would not go into the corridor 
again for the whole world!” Emily, whose spirits had been 
severely shocked, and who therefore did not like the thought of 
passing t e night alone, told her she might sleep where she was. 
Oh, no, ma amselle,” replied Annette, “I would not sleep in 
the room now for a thousand sequins.” 

Wearied and disappointed, Emily first ridiculed, though she 
s iared, her fears, and then tried to soothe them; but neither 
attempt succeeded, and the girl persisted in believing and affirm¬ 
ing that what she had seen was nothing human. It was not 

1 S n m f jTu aftGr En ?‘ y had recovered her composure that she 

^ i i • * _ on the staircase—a remem¬ 

brance however, which made her insist that Annette should 

j*f s J : ie ^ night he !> and with much difficulty she at length 

the V corridor S1S 6 P art *he girls f ear which concerned 

tl ! e f( ? IIo ' vin g ) morning, as Emily crossed the hall 

the rlittP ^ f k’ S G > ? an * a nois y bustle in the courtyard, and 

curio^,n°H T S i h0 f 0fS -- Such unusual sounds excited her 
y, ms ead of going to the ramparts she went to an 
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upper casement, from whence she saw, in the court below a 
large party of horsemen dressed in a singular but uniform haVt 

and completely, though variously armfd Th y woTa k md 

glanced aside, she saw beneath daggers aDDarentlv Iff 
sizes, tucked into the horseman’s beh’ T I f d ‘ fferent 

»= • 

Emily thought she had never till th ? SUC an a PP earan ce, 

of faces so savage and terrific WliTJT^ , as ^ emblance 
fancied herself surrnnnH^ k i . *. c sbe S azed she almost 

glanced ^ ^ th ° u ^ 

the group before her, Sh^this ™Z7 °‘ 

of rendezvous. The strAntm u T , as to . be tbe place 

momentary, though her reafon couldTn^ f Suppos,tion was but 
and though she discovered amonAh^h 7 5°!? m ° re probable ’ 
had formerly noticed with so much ^ stran g ers she 

tmguished by the black plume ’ Wh ° Were now dis_ 

*" d Bertolini 

wore hats with a mixed nlume 1 i 1* XCept that the y 
their arms differed from those of the^oOh/^ 1 ’ a * d that 
mounted their horses, Emily wa.s ynS .ll P L arty - As the y 
expressed on the visage of Verezzi whit T h - th - e exultin g j°y 
With a shade of thought on his eminent Cavi g m was gay, yet 
his horse with dexteritv hie « en ame; and as he managed 

Which exhibited^tm^s^%ra C t „ a h d aH COmrnanding ^ 
more advantage. Emilv u nero > had never appeared to 

what resembled Valancoui^nJhe^nirk^ t !’ 0ught he some- 

but she looked in vain for the nohL h d dl , gnity of hls P er son; 

;Xr r ’ 

»ould accompa!ly P ihf’plrty’hT^D ’"T wf 7' that 
unaccoutred. Having P carefullv Shi ^ at u the hal1 door > but 
versed awhile with ^semen/con- 

the band wheeled round the court', “1 ^ 
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forth under the portcullis; Montoni following to the portal, and 
gazing after them for some time. Emily then retired from the 
casement, and now, certain of being unmolested, went to walk 
on the ramparts, from whence she soon after saw the party 
winding among the mountains to the west, appearing and dis¬ 
appearing between the woods, till distance confused their figures, 
consolidated their numbers, and only a dingy mass appeared 
moving along the heights. 

Emily observed that no workmen were on the ramparts, 
and that the repairs of the fortifications seemed to be completed. 
While she sauntered thoughtfully on, she heard distant foot¬ 
steps, and, raising her eyes, saw several men lurking under the 
castle walls, who were evidently not workmen, but looked as if 
they would have accorded well with the party which was gone. 
Wondering where Annette had hid herself so long, who might 
have explained some of the late circumstances, and then con¬ 
sidering that Madame Montoni was probably risen, she went to 
her dressing-room, where she mentioned what had occurred; 
but Madame Montoni either would not or could not give any 
explanation of the event. The signor’s reserve to his wife on 
this subject was probably nothing more than usual; yet to 
Emily it gave an air of mystery to the whole affair, that seemed 
to hint there was danger, if not villainy, in his schemes. 

Annette presently came, and, as usual, was full of alarm; to 

ler lady s eager inquiries of what she had heard among the 
servants, she replied: 

Ah, madame! nobody knows what it is all about, but old 

Larlo; he knows well enough, but I dare say he is as close as 

is master. Some say the signor is going out to frighten the 

enemy, as they call it: but where is the enemy? Then others 

say, e is going to take away somebody’s castle; but I am sure 

he has room enough in his own, without taking other people’s; 

and I am sure I should like it a great deal better, if there were 
more people to fill it.” ’ 

Montoni y ° U W * U S °° n haVC y ° Ur wish » 1 fear >” re P lied Madame 

madame > but such ill-looking fellows are not worth 
h , me ^n such gallant, smart, merry fellows as Ludovico, 

but ve^nT ? 11 * n ? 1 dro11 st °nes, to make one laugh. It was 

Kuchin? at it’ ^ t0 ^ me suc ^ a humoursome tale! I can’t help 
laughing at it now,—says he_” 

••Ah” : Tnntfn d !?r se with the stor y” said herlad y- 

ue Annette, “he sees a great way farther than 
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^| U rknowiing '7 wordTbouT^he 8 'matter^" 0 * meani " g ’ 

'? that ? sald Madame Montoni. 
would n ot disoblige hL^theworld.”'^ *° te "’ and 1 

sternly. “ I 'LsfsruDoiTknn r ° m ' Sa n0t *? tell? ” said her lady 

made you promise?-? " g lmmedla ‘My-what is it he 

uni^rse r adame ’” Cried Anaette > " l "™' d not tell for the 
Montoni S1St UP ° n y ° Ur telh " g me this instan V said Madame 

Annette vrasTsilem* 1 an ° th " m ° ment ’” said ,Wa “ Montoni. 

rejoined 

for ” Said A ™= “•** 

know all directly.” Madame Mnn J * th • f lg . nor > and y° u shall 

“Well, then/madamet W ° U,d not ’ 

master is—is—that is he nnl v tu- ? ayS that 1 e s, g nor > my 

know, madame, is free to think—that the anyb ° dy> y° u 
is—is ” * nK that the signor, my master, 

said her ,ad y impatiently. 

that is—he is going ?<f rollon his 8 ^” 5 t0 be ~ a great robber ~ 
am sure I don’t understand what he'™ acc ° unt i—to be (but I 
of-robbers.” What he means >~to be a-captain 

“or is rt this°: irick y to S rei’ve An me ett T:;, Said M , ad ^ e ^toni; 

Ludovico did say to thee '—no emiivnrf me ’ ^I 1 ? lnstant > what 

“Nay, madame,” cried Annette instant -” 

for having told the secret_» ’ thjs ,s ad that I am to get 

to insist, and Annette to protest tS ? k- thu f J continued 

who bade the latter leave the room and she° ni ^ SeIf ap P eared > 

for the fate of her story Emilv^ic* d h W ! thdrew > trembling 

desired she would sta 7 - and mLw k*!, ret,nng » but her aunt 

witness of their contention that h, > S ° ° ftCn made her a 
that account. tha t he no longer had scruples on 

I insist upon knowing this instant 1 

L 806 b mstant, signor, what all this 
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means,” said his wife, “ what are all these armed men, whom they 
tell me of, gone out about?” Montoni answered her only with 
a look of scorn; and Emily whispering something to her, “ It does 
not signify,” said her aunt: “I will know; and I will know, too, 
what the castle has been fortified for.” 

“Come, come,” said Montoni, “other business brought me 
here. I must be trifled with no longer. I have immediate 
occasion for what I demand—those estates must be given up, 
without further contention; or I may find a way-” 

“ They never shall be given up,” interrupted Madame Montoni: 
“they never shall enable you to carry on your wild schemes:— 
but what are these? I will know. Do you expect the castle 
to be attacked? Do you expect enemies? Am I to be shut 
up here, to be killed in a siege?” 

‘Sign the writing,” said Montoni, “and you shall know more.” 

“What enemy can be coming?” continued his wife. “Have 
you entered into the service of the state? Am I to be blocked 
up here to die?” 

That may possibly happen,” said Montoni, “unless you 
yield to my demand: for,come what may, you shall not quit the 
castle till then. Madame Montoni burst into loud lamentation, 
which she suddenly checked, considering that her husband’s 
assertions might only be artifices employed to extort her consent. 
She hinted this suspicion, and in the next moment told him also, 
that his designs were not so honourable as to serve the state, 
and that she believed he had only commenced a captain of 
banditti, to join the enemies of Venice in plundering and laying 
waste the surrounding country. 

Montoni looked at her for a moment with a steady and stern 
countenance; while Emily trembled; and his wife, for once, 

said too much. “You shall be removed this 
night, said he, “to the east turret; there, perhaps, you may 

understand the danger of offending a man who has an unlimited 
power over you.” 

Emily now fell at his feet, and with tears of terror supplicated 
for her aunt, who sat trembling with fear and indignation, now 
r( : a -iy 0 P 0 ^ forth execrations, and now to join the intercessions 
o Emily. Montoni, however, soon interrupted these entreaties 
with a terrible oath; and as he burst from Emily, leaving his 
<c in er and, she fell to the floor, with a force that occasioned 
Severe ow on t f‘ e forehead. But he quitted the room 
from U K a ^ m P tm S t° raise her, whose attention was called 
erse y a deep groan from Madame Montoni, who 
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Fmriv'lf d oth . erwise unmoved in her chair, and had not fainted 
Having spoken to her without receiving an answer 

2f*■«"=■•« £a Bs 

ha/fatno^the ^ 

to hold her; while Annette trembled and sobbed and old S 
thosfoftmLrTss,tilltuniing 0 hi s eyeson^Emilv^hee S 

• a | ! signora! what is the matter?” ^ exclaimed, 

nn hTr 7 ^° k A ed CalmI , y at . him ' and saw his inquiring eves fixed 

on her, and Annette, looking up, screamed loudlv- fnr^Fmii » 

face was stained with blood, which continued to fl’li c ? f f y S 

her faintness, continued to watch Madame Mon’tnni rk■standing 

of whose convulsions was abating till Tlenlth rh’ V, ° lenC j 
left her in a kind of stupor. g ' gth they ceased - and 

“My aunt must remain quiet.” said Fmilv ~ , 

rsL-s 11 

mistress to your master.” FF y ' speak kmd, y of your 
influence witfthellgnor 1 BuTdo'd ‘°° mUCh , ! * haVe little 

Ca “Thank UrSelf; “’I b an Ug ' y ^“nd^dyoufookldly 5 -™ 6 

sm c in , g Emi,y< 

Annettltntuld ^wkt^bfLitm m ^ n ( ) ^ " ith 
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“No, no, Annette, you are totally mistaken; nothing extra¬ 
ordinary has happened.” 

“Why, extraordinary things happen here so often, ma’am- 
selle, that there is nothing in them. Here is another legion of 
those ill-looking fellows come to the castle this morning.” 

“Hush, Annette, you will disturb my aunt; we will talk of 
that by and by.” 

They continued watching silently, till Madame Montoni 
uttered a low sigh, when Emily took her hand, and spoke sooth¬ 
ingly to her; but the former gazed with unconscious eyes, 
and it was long before she knew her niece. Her first words then 
inquired for Montoni; to which Emily replied by an entreaty 
that she would compose her spirits, and consent to be kept quiet, 
adding, “that if she wished any message to be conveyed to 
him, she would herself deliver it.” “No,” said her aunt faintly, 
“no—I have nothing new to tell him. Does he persist in saying 
I shall be removed from my chamber?” 

Emily replied that he had not spoken on the subject since 
Madame Montoni heard him; and then she tried to divert her 
attention to some other topic; but her aunt seemed to be in¬ 
attentive to what she said, and lost in secret thoughts. Emily, 
having brought her some refreshment, now left her to the care 
of Annette, and went in search of Montoni, whom she found on a 
remote part of the rampart, conversing among a group of the 
men described by Annette. They stood round with their 
fierce yet subjugated looks, while he, speaking earnestly and 
pointing to the walls, did not perceive Emily, who remained at 
some distance waiting till he should be at leisure, and observing 
involuntarily the appearance of one man, more savage than 
his fellows, who stood resting on his pike and looking over the 
shoulders of a comrade at Montoni, to whom he listened with 
uncommon earnestness. This man was apparently of low 
condition; yet his looks appeared not to acknowledge the super¬ 
iority of i lontoni as did those of his companions; and sometimes 
t iey even assumed an air of authority, which the decisive manner 
o the signor could not repress. Some few words of Montoni 

en passed in the wind; and as the men were separating, 
she heard him say, ‘This evening, then, begin the watch at 


a S, in Se ^ sl q nor ’” re pl> e d one or two of them, and walked 
away, w 1 e Emily approached Montoni, who appeared desirous 

^ th ° Ugh she .^served this, she had courage 
P . e endeavoured to intercede once more for her aunt, 
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“do not let me glance on that subject; do not let my mind 
be stained with a wish so shockingly self - interested.” She 
immediately changed the topic, and continued with Madame 
Montoni till she withdrew to her apartment for the night. 

At that hour the castle was perfectly still, and every inhabi¬ 
tant of it, except herself, seemed to have retired to rest. 
As she passed along the wide and lonely galleries, dusky and 
silent, she felt forlorn and apprehensive of—she scarcely knew 
what; but when entering the corridor she recollected the incident 
of the preceding night,- a dread seized her, lest a subject of alarm 
similar to that which had befallen Annette should occur to her, 
and which, whether real or ideal, would, she felt, have an almost 
equal effect upon her weakened spirits. The chamber to which 
Annette had alluded she did not exactly know, but understood 
it to be one of those she must pass in the way to her own; and 
sending a fearful look forward into the gloom, she stepped lightly 
and cautiously along, till coming to a door, from whence issued 
a low sound, she hesitated and paused; and during the delay 
of that moment her fears so much increased, that she had no 
power to move from the spot. Believing that she heard a 
human voice within, she was somewhat revived; but in the next 
moment the door was opened, and a person whom she conceived 
to be Montoni appeared, who instantly started back and closed 
it, though not before she had seen by the light that burned in the 
chamber, another person sitting in a melancholy attitude by the 
fire. Her terror vanished, but her astonishment only began, 
which was now roused by the mysterious secrecy of Montoni’s 
manner, and by the discovery of a person whom he thus visited 
at midnight, in an apartment which had long been shut up, and 
of which such extraordinary reports were circulated. 

W hile she thus continued hesitating, strongly prompted to 
watch Montoni s motions, yet fearing to irritate him by appearing 
to notice them, the door was again opened cautiously, and as 
instantly closed as before. She then stepped softly to her 
chamber, which was the next but one to this, but having put 
down her lamp, returned to an obscure comer of the corridor, to 
observe the proceedings of this half-seen person, and to ascertain 
whether it was indeed Montoni. 

Having waited in silent expectation for a few minutes, with 
ler eyes fixed on the door, it was again opened, and the same 
person appeared, whom she now knew to be Montoni. He looked 

warn f y Wlth0Ut peeving her, then, stepping for¬ 

ward, closed the door and left the condor. Soon after, Emily 
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rhnmh» he d °°j f “ tened on the inside > and she withdrew to her 
chamber, wondering at what she had witnessed. 
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either purposely betray or accidentally disclose it. Montoni’s 
vengeance would also disdain restraint, if her intention was 
detected: and though Emily wished, as fervently as she could 
do, to regain her freedom and return to France, she consulted 
only Madame Montoni’s safety, and persevered in advising her 
to relinquish her settlement, without braving further outrage. 

The struggle of contrary emotions, however, continued to 
rage in her aunt’s bosom, and she still brooded over the chance 
of effecting an escape. While she thus sat, Montoni entered the 
room, and, without noticing his wife’s indisposition, said that 
he came to remind her of the impolicy of trifling with him, and 
that he gave her only till the evening to determine, whether she 
would consent to his demand, or compel him, by a refusal, to 
remove her to the east turret. He added, that a party of 
cavaliers would dine with him that day, and that he expected 
that she would sit at the head of the table, where Emily also 
must be present. Madame Montoni was now on the point of 
uttering an absolute refusal; but suddenly considering that her 
liberty during this entertainment, though circumscribed, might 
favour her further plans, she acquiesced with seeming reluctance, 
and Montoni soon after left the apartment. His command 
struck Emily with surprise and apprehension, who shrank from 
the thought of being exposed to the gaze of strangers, such as her 
fancy represented these to be; and the words of Count Morano. 
now again recollected, did not soothe her fears. 

When she withdrew to prepare for dinner, she dressed herself 
with even more simplicity than usual, that she might escape 
observation a policy which did not avail her—for, as she 
repassed to her aunt’s apartment she was met by Montoni, who 
censured what he called her prudish appearance, and insisted 
that she should wear the most splendid dress she had. even that 
which had been prepared for her intended nuptials with Count 
Morano, and which, it now appeared, her aunt had carefully 
brought with her from Venice. This was made, not in the 
v enetian, but in the Neapolitan fashion, so as to set off the shape 
and figure to the utmost advantage. In it, her beautiful chestnut 
tresses were negligently bound up in pearls, and suffered to fall 
>ack again on her neck. The simplicity of a better taste than 
Madame Montoni s was conspicuous in this dress, splendid 
as it was, and Emily’s unaffected beauty never had appeared 
more captivatingly. She had now only to hope that Montoni’s 
order was prompted, not by any extraordinary design, but by 
an ostentation of display,ng his family, richly attired to the 
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native province, her pleasant home, and the simplicity and good¬ 
ness of the friends whom she had lost, grief and surprise again 
occupied her mind. 

When her thoughts could return from these considerations, 
she fancied she observed an air of authority towards his guests, 
such as she had never before seen him assume, though he had 
always been distinguished by a haughty carriage; there was 
something also in the manners of the strangers, that seemed 
perfectly, though not servilely, to acknowledge his superiority. 

During dinner, the conversation was chiefly on war and 
politics. They talked with energy on the state of Venice, its 
dangers, the character of the reigning Doge, and of the chief 
senators; and then spoke of the state of Rome. When the 
repast was over, they rose, and each filling his goblet with wine 
from the gilded ewer that stood beside him, drank, “Success to 
our exploits!” Montoni was lifting his goblet to his lips to drink 
this toast, when suddenly the wine hissed, rose to the brim, and, 
as he held the glass from him, it burst into a thousand pieces. 

To him who constantly used that sort of Venice glass, which 
had the quality of breaking upon receiving poisoned liquor, a 
suspicion that some of his guests had endeavoured to betray 
him instantly occurred, and he ordered all the gates to be closed, 
drew his sword, and, looking round on them, who stood in silent 
amazement, exclaimed, “ Here is a traitor among us; let those that 
are innocent assist in discovering the guilty.” 

Indignation flashed from the eyes of the cavaliers, who all 
drew their swords; and Madame Montoni, terrified at what might 
ensue, was hastening from the hall, when her husband commanded 
her to stay ; but his further words could not now be distinguished, 
for the voice of every person rose together. His order that all 
the servants should appear was at length obeyed, and they de¬ 
clared their ignorance of any deceit—a protestation which could 
not be believed; for it was evident that, as Montoni’s liquor, 
and his only, had been poisoned, a deliberate design had been 
formed against his life, which could not have been carried so far 
towards its accomplishment, without the connivance of the 
servant who had the care of the wine ewers. 

This man, with another, whose face betrayed either the con¬ 
sciousness of guilt or the fear of punishment, Montoni ordered to 
be chained instantly, and confined in the strong-room which had 
formerly been used as a prison. Thither likewise he would have 
sent all his guests, had he not foreseen the consequence of so 
bold and unjustifiable a proceeding. As to those, therefore, he 
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between them, and clasped his knees in silence, looking up 
in his face with an expression that might have softened the heart 
of a fiend. Whether his was hardened by a conviction of 
Madame Montoni’s guilt, or that a bare suspicion of it made him 
eager to exercise vengeance, he was totally and alike insensible 
to the distress of his wife, and to the pleading looks of Emily, 
whom he made no attempt to raise, but was vehemently mena¬ 
cing both, when he was called out of the room by some person 
at the door. As he shut the door, Emily heard him turn the 
lock and take out the key; so that Madame Montoni and herself 
were now prisoners; and she saw that his designs became more 
and more terrible. Her endeavours to explain his motives for 
this circumstance were almost as ineffectual as those to soothe 
the distress of her aunt, whose innocence she could not doubt; 
but she at length accounted for Montoni’s readiness to suspect 
his wife, by his own consciousness of cruelty towards her, and 
for the sudden violence of his present conduct against both, 
before even his suspicions could be completely formed, by his 
general eagerness to effect suddenly whatever he was led to 
desire, and also his carelessness of justice, or humanity, in 
accomplishing it. 

Madame Montoni, after some time, again looked round in 
search of a possibility of escape from the castle, and conversed 
with Emily on the subject, who was now willing to encounter 
any hazard, though she forbore to encourage a hope in her aunt, 
which she herself did not admit. How strongly the edifice 
was secured, and how vigilantly guarded, she knew too well; 
and trembled to commit their safety to the caprice of the servant, 
whose assistance they must solicit. Old Carlo was compassion¬ 
ate, but he seemed to be too much in his master’s interest to be 
trusted by them; Annette could of herself do little, and Emily 
knew Ludovico only from her report. At present, however, 
these considerations were useless, Madame Montoni and her niece 
being shut up from all intercourse, even with the persons whom 
there might be these reasons to reject. 

In the hall, confusion and tumult still reigned. Emily, as 
she listened anxiously to the murmur that sounded along the 
gallery, sometimes fancied she heard the clashing of swords; 
and when she considered the nature of the provocation given 
by Montoni and his impetuosity, it appeared probable that 
nothing less than arms would terminate the contention. Madame 
Montom having exhausted all her expressions of indignation, 
and Emily hers of comfort, they remained silent, in that kind 
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of breathless stillness, which, in nature, often succeeds to the 

uproar of conflicting elements; a stillness like the mornin« that 
dawns upon the ruins of an earthquake. 0 
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her of utterance. The key sounded in the lock; the door opened, 
and Montoni appeared, followed by three ruffian - like men. 
“ Execute your orders,” said he, turning to them, and pointing 
to his wife, who shrieked, but was immediately carried from the 
room; while Emily sank senseless on a couch, by which she had 
endeavoured to support herself. When she recovered, she was 
alone, and recollected only that Madame Montoni had been there, 
together with some unconnected particulars of the preceding 
transaction, which were, however, sufficient to renew all her 
terror. She looked wildly round the apartment, as if in search 
of some means of intelligence concerning her aunt, while neither 
her own danger, nor any idea of escaping from the room, 
immediately occurred. 

When her recollection was more complete, she raised herself 
and went, but with only a faint hope, to examine whether the 
door was unfastened. It was so, and she then stepped timidly 
out into the gallery, but paused there, uncertain which way she 
should proceed. Her first wish was to gather some information 
as to her aunt, and she at length turned her steps to go to the 
lesser hall, where Annette and the other servants usually waited. 

Everywhere, as she passed, she heard, from a distance, the 
uproar of contention, and the figures and faces which she met, 
hurrying along the passages, struck her mind with dismay. 
Emily might now have appeared like an angel of light encom¬ 
passed by fiends. At length she reached the lesser hall, which 
was silent and deserted, but, panting for breath, she sat down 
to recover herself. The total stillness of this place was as awful 
as the tumult from which she had escaped; but she had now 
time to recall her scattered thoughts, to remember her personal 
danger; and to consider of some means of safety. She perceived 
that it was useless to seek Madame Montoni, through the wide 
extent and intricacies of the castle, now too, when every avenue 
seemed to be beset with ruffians; in this hall she could not 
resolve to stay, for she knew not how soon it might become their 
place of rendezvous; and though she wished to go to her chamber, 
she dreaded again to encounter them on the way. 

Thus she sat, trembling and hesitating, when a distant murmur 
broke on the silence, and grew louder and louder, till she distin¬ 
guished voices and steps approaching. She then rose to go; but 
the sounds came along the only passage by which she could 
depart, and she was compelled to await in the hall the arrival 
of he persons whose steps she heard. As these advanced, she 

istinguished groans, and then saw a man borne slowly along 
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by four others. Her spirits faltered at the sight, and she 
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should return, and the inhabitants of the castle should be asleep, 
to explore the way to the turret, which, as the direction it stood 
in was mentioned, appeared not very difficult to be done. She 
knew indeed, that, although her aunt might be there, she could 
afford her no assistance, but it might give her some comfort even 
to know that she was discovered, and to hear the sound of 
her niece’s voice: for herself, any certainty concerning Madame 
Montoni’s fate appeared more tolerable than this exhausting 
suspense. 

Meanwhile Annette did not appear, and Emily was surprised, 
and somewhat alarmed for her, whom in the confusion of the 
late scene, various accidents might have befallen, and it was 
improbable that she would have failed to come to her apartment, 
unless something unfortunate had happened. 

Thus the hours passed in solitude, in silence, and in anxious 
conjecturing. Being not once disturbed by a message or a 
sound, it appeared that Montoni had wholly forgotten her, and it 
gave her some comfort to find that she could be so unnoticed. 
She endeavoured to withdraw her thoughts from the anxiety 
that preyed upon them, but they refused control; she could 
neither read nor draw, and the tones of her lute were so utterly 
discordant with the present state of her feelings, that she could 
not endure them for a moment. 

The sun at length set behind the western mountains; his fiery 
beams faded from the clouds, and then a dun melancholy purple 
drew over them, and gradually involved the features of the 
country below. Soon after, the sentinels passed on the rampart 
to commence the watch. 

Twilight had now spread its gloom over every object; the 
dismal obscurity of her chamber recalled fearful thoughts: but 
she remembered that, to procure a light, she must pass through 
a great extent of the castle, and above all, through the halls 
where she had already experienced so much horror. Darkness 
indeed in the present state of her spirits made silence and soli¬ 
tude terrible to her; it would also prevent the possibility of her 
finding her way to the turret, and condemn her to remain in 
suspense concerning the fate of her aunt; yet she dared not 
to venture forth for a lamp. 

Continuing at the casement, that she might catch the last 
lingering gleam of evening, a thousand vague images of fear 
floated on her fancy. “ What if some of these ruffians,” said she, 

should find out the private staircase, and in the darkness of 
night steal into my chamber! ” Then recollecting the mysterious 
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inhabitant of the neighbouring apartment, her terror changed 
its object. He is not a prisoner,” said she, “ though he remains 
in one chamber, for Montoni did not fasten the door when he 
lelt it; the unknown person himself did this; it is certain, 
therefore, he can come out when he pleases.” 

She paused; for notwithstanding the terrors of darkness, she 
considered it to be very improbable, whoever he was, that he 
could have any interest in intruding upon her retirement; 
and again the subject of her emotion changed, when remember¬ 
ing her nearness to the chamber where the veil had formerly 
disclosed a dreadful spectacle, she doubted whether some passage 

might not communicate between it and the insecure door of 
the staircase. 


It was now entirely dark, and she left the casement. As 
she sat with her eyes fixed on the hearth, she thought she per¬ 
ceived a spark of light; it twinkled and disappeared, and then 
again was visible At length, with much care, she fanned the 
embers of a wood fire, that had been lighted in the morning, into 
llame, and, having communicated it to a lamp which always 
stood in her room, felt a satisfaction not to be conceived without 
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When the chimes had tolled another half-hour, she once more 

opened the door; and perceiving that no person was in the corridor, 

hastily crossed into a passage that led along the south side of 

the castle towards the staircase, whence she believed she could 

easily find her way to the turret. Often pausing on her way, 

listening apprehensively to the murmurs of the wind, and looking 

fearfully onward into the gloom of the long passages, she at 

ength reached the staircase; but there her perplexity began, 

wo passages appeared, of which she knew not how to prefer 

one, and was compelled at last to decide by chance rather than 

y circumstances. That she entered opened first into a wide 

along which she passed lightly and swiftly: for the 

one y aspect of the place awed her, and she started at the 
echo of her own steps. 

On a sudden, she thought she heard a voice, and not distin- 
^uis ing rom whence it came, feared equally to proceed or to 
re urn. or some moments she stood in an attitude of listening 
expectation, shrinking almost from herself, and scarcely daring 
to look round her. The voice came again: but though it was 
ow near er, terror did not allow her to judge exactly whence 

,? ke thought, however, that it was the voice of 
Jj ’? > an ^ her belief was soon confirmed by a low moaning 
im ii, a * ee med t0 proceed from one of the chambers opening 

\flniln; ga t, C . r u lnstantl y occurred to her that Madame 
to mi i "i 11 ®* 1 ke t t' er ® confined, and she advanced to the door 
to speak, but was checked by considering that she was perhaps 

Montoni h< T a stran § er > who might discover her to 

be in afflic 1 “"r P, erS ° n ’ whoever il was, seemed to 

WITT"- d ' d , not f ° llo ' v that he wa s a prisoner, 
in hesitation th h0UghtS Pa T d ° Ver her mind, and left her still 
thennerceivpH y°'l e Sp u oke a S ain - a "d calling Ludovico, she 

hesitating, shewlnt 0 in1o^:Ltrh“^ °" "° ^ 

Ludovico !'■ cried Annette, sobbing-" Ludovico !” 

you here?” wt ^o^f ^ ^ ^ “ HC 

Ludovico!” repeated Annette—“O LudoviYnf” 

It is not Ludovico, it is I—Mademoiselle Emilv ” 

Annette ceased sobbing, and was silent 

If you can open the door, let me in ” c t? -i 
no person to hurt you ” ’ d Emil y»' 

“Ludovico 1-0 Ludovico!” cried Annette 

Emily now lost her patience; and the te “ of being overheard 


How came 


here is 
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increasing, she was even nearly about to leave the door, when 
she considered that Annette might possibly know something 
of the situation of Madame Montoni, or direct her to the turret. 
At length she obtained a reply, though little satisfactory, to her 
questions; for Annette knew nothing of Madame Montoni, and 
only conjured Emily to tell her what was become of Ludovico. 
Of him she had no information to give, and she again asked who 
had shut Annette up. 

“Ludovico,” said the poor girl, “Ludovico shut me up. 
When I ran away from the dressing-room door to-day, I went I 
scarcely knew where for safety; and in this gallery here, I met 
Ludovico, who hurried me into this chamber, and locked me up 
to keep me out of harm, as he said. But he was in such a hurry 
himself he hardly spoke ten words; but he told me he would come 
back and let me out when all was quiet, and he took away the 
key with him. Now all these hours have passed, and I have 
neither seen nor heard a word of him; they have murdered him— 
—I know they have!” 

Emily suddenly remembered the wounded person whom she 
had seen borne into the servants’ hall, and scarcely doubted 
that he was Ludovico; but she concealed the circumstance 
from Annette, and endeavoured to comfort her. Then, impatient 
to learn something of her aunt, she again inquired the way to 
the turret. 

“Oh! you are not going, ma’amsclle,” said Annette; “for 
Heaven’s sake, do not go and leave me here by myself!” 

“Nay, Annette, you do not think I can wait in the gallery 
all night,” replied Emily. “Direct me to the turret; in the 
morning I will endeavour to release you.” 

“0 holy Mary!” exclaimed Annette, “am I to stay here by 
myself all night! I shall be frightened out of my senses, and I 
shall die of hunger; I have had nothing to eat since dinner!” 

Emily could scarcely forbear smiling at the heterogeneous 
distresses of Annette, though she sincerely pitied them, and said 
what she could to soothe her. At length she obtained somethirg 
like a direction to the east turret, and quitted the door, frem 
whence, after many intricacies and perplexities, she reached 
the steep and winding stairs of the turret, at the foot of which 
sne^topped to rest, and to reanimate her courage with a sense 
of her duty. As she surveyed this dismal place she perceived a 
door on the opposite side of the staircase, and anxious to know 
whether it would lead her to Madame Montoni, she tried to 
undraw the bolts which fastened it. A fresher air came to her 
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face, as she unclosed the door, which opened upon the east 
rampart, and the sudden current had nearly extinguished her 
light, which she now removed to a distance; and again looking 
out upon the obscure terrace, she perceived only the faint out¬ 
line of the walls and of some towers, while above, heavy clouds 
borne along the wind seemed to mingle with the stars and wrap 
the night in thicker darkness. As she gazed, now willing to 
defer the moment of certainty, from which she expected only 
confirmation of evil, a distant footstep reminded her that she 
might be observed by the men on watch; and hastily closing 
the door, she took her lamp, and passed up the staircase. 

1 rambling came upon her as she ascended through the gloom, 
lo her melancholy fancy this seemed to be a place of death, 
and the chilling silence that reigned confirmed its character. Her 
spirits faltered. Perhaps,” said she, “I am come hither only 
o earn a dreadful truth, or to witness some horrible spectacle; 

l feel that my senses would not survive such an addition of 
horror. 


The image of her aunt murdered—murdered, perhaps, by the 
hand of Montom—rose to her mind; she trembled, gasped for 
rea i repented that she had dared to venture hither, and 
checked her steps. But after she had paused a few minutes, 
the consciousness of her duty returned as she went on. Still all 
was silent. At length a track of blood upon a stair caught her 
eye and instantly she perceived that the wall and several other 
i^ f Wer< \ stained. She paused, again struggled to support 
f’, and tbe la ™P al ™°st fell from her trembling hand. Still 

K° ,Vmg being seemed t0 inha bit the turret: 
dread pH tn in im - GS Wls hed herself again in her chamber; 
sDectaclp_and Ulre * Urtb ^ r dreaded to encounter some horrible 

the terminatmn^f C k U ^ £ 0t rescdve > now that she was so near 
^ ° f hCr eff ° rtS ’ t0 desist f rom them. Having 

wav un the tnr ° U ™ ge t0 P roc eed, after ascending about half- 
stonned in hpjrf- she r ame 1° anoth er door; but here again she 
monin^ all her a . lstened J or sounds within, and then sum- 
which^as her limn u , lon> . un c lose d it, and entered a chamber, 

seemed to exhibit"only dt ^i^ 

remains of^Z^ she 'd the 

ron^cttn^r bTc e am f ?* SS? 

insensible/ Then with 1 kindTf mot ionless and nearly 

nd of desperate resolution she hurried 
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towards the object that excited her terror, when perceiving 
the clothes of some person on the floor, she caught hold of them 
and found in her grasp the old uniform of a soldier, beneath 
which appeared a heap of pikes and other arms. Scarcely 
daring to trust her sight, she continued for some moments to 
gaze on the object of her late alarm; and then left the chamber, 
so much comforted and occupied by the conviction that her aunt 
was not there, that she was going to descend the turret without 
inquiring further; when on turning to do so, she observed upon 
some steps on the second flight an appearance of blood; and 
remembering that there was yet another chamber to be explored 

ShC a f a V 1 f ollowed the windings of the ascent. Still, as she 
ascended, the track of blood glared upon the stairs. 

It led her to the door of a landing-place that terminated them, 

but she was unable to follow it farther. Now that she was so 

near the sought-for certainty, she dreaded to know it even more 

an before, and had not fortitude sufficient to speak, or to 
attempt opening the door. 

Having listened in vain for some sound that might confirm 

or destroy her fears, she at length laid her hand on the lock, and 

fastened, called on Madame Montoni; but only a 
chilling silence ensued. J 

staifsr * S dead! ” she cried,—“murdered! her blood is on the 

Emily grew very faint; could support herself no longer; and 

. d scarcely presence of mind to set down the lamp and place 
nerselt on a step. r 

recollection returned, she spoke again at the door. 
attem Pf ed t0 °P en it; and having lingered for some 
deT^WK r f ceiv,n S an f answer, or hearing any sound, she 
, , e tbe turret > and, with all the swiftness her feebleness 
Id permit, sought her own apartment. 

r ^ S if turned * nt0 the corridor, the door of a chamber opened, 
ev ™ 1001 f ame forth ; but Emily, more terrified than 

to pemn k °* d ^ im - > S ^ inm k back into the passage soon enough 
had n - C1 notlced > and heard him close the door, which she 

here > ^ Same she formerl y observed. Having 

in d u hlS de P art,n g ste Ps till their faint sound was lost 

on cp n < T^• Ce, \ G y ,ent J ired to her apartment, and, securing it, 

hearth 8 *TR T l ° bed> leavin g the lamp burning on the 

imatref nf h* S GCp , WaS fled fr ° m her harassed mind, to which 

it nLci'hi ♦k rr °»r a . 0ne occurred - She endeavoured to think 
possible that Madame Montoni had not been taken to the 
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turret; but when she recollected the former menaces of her 
husband, and the terrible spirit of vengeance which he had dis¬ 
played on a late occasion; when she remembered his general 
character, the looks of the men who had forced Madame Montoni 
from her apartment, and the written traces on the stairs of the 
turret—she could not doubt that her aunt had been carried 
thither, and could scarcely hope that she had not been carried 
to be murdered. 

The grey of morning had long dawned through her casements 
before Emily closed her eyes in sleep; when wearied nature at 
length yielded her a respite from suffering. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Who rears the bloody hand ? 

Sayer. 

Emily remained in her chamber on the following morning, 
without any notice from Montoni, or seeing a human being, 
except the armed men who sometimes passed on the terrace 
below. Having tasted no food since the dinner of the preceding 
day, extreme faintness made her feel the necessity of quitting 
the asylum of her apartment to obtain refreshment, and she was 
also very anxious to procure liberty for Annette. Willing, how¬ 
ever, to defer venturing forth as long as possible, and considering 
whether she should apply to Montoni or to the compassion of 
some other person, her excessive anxiety concerning her aunt at 
length overcame her abhorrence of his presence, and she deter¬ 
mined to go to him, and to entreat that he would suffer her to 
see Madame Montoni. 

Meanwhile it was too certain, from the absence of Annette, 
that some accident had befallen Ludovico, and that she was still 
in confinement: Emily therefore resolved also to visit the chamber 
where she had spoken to her on the preceding night, and, if the 
poor girl was yet there, to inform Montoni of her situation. 

It was near noon before she ventured from her apartment, 

and went first to the south gallery, whither she passed without 

meeting a single person or hearing a sound, except now and then 
the echo of a distant footstep. 

It was unnecessary to call Annette, whose lamentations were 
audible upon the first approach to the gallery, and who, bewailing 
her own and Ludovico s fate, told Emily that she should certainly 
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bC f- ta Tu d to death if she was not let out immediately. Emily 
replied that she was going to beg her release of Montoni: but the 

n ° W yidded t0 those of the s '8 n °r-> and when 
iimily left her, she was loudly entreating that her place of refuge 
might be concealed from him. r 6 

As Emily drew near the great hall, the sounds she heard and 
1® P eo P Ie she met in the passage renewed her alarm. The 

l Were P^ceable, and did not interrupt her, 

though they looked earnestly at her as she passed, and sometimes 
poke. On crossing the hall towards the cedar room, where 
Montoni usually sat, she perceived on the pavement fragments 
of swords, some tattered garments stained with blood, and 
almost expected to have seen among them a dead body; but 
from such a spectacle she was at present spared. As she 
approached the room, the sound of several voices issued from 
within; and a dread of appearing before many strangers, as well 
as of irntatmg Montom by such an intrusion, made her pause 
and falter from her purpose. She looked up through the long 
arcades of the hall, in search of a servant who might bear a 
message: but no one appeared, and the urgency of what she had 
to request made her still linger near the door. The voices within 
were not in contention, though she distinguished those of several 
of the guests of the preceding day; but still her resolution failed 
vhenever she would have tapped at the door, and she had deter- 
•"5. m # the hall till some person should appear who 

ght call Montoni from the room; when, as she turned from the 
door lt was suddenly opened by himself. Emily trembled and 

. rL C ° nfU / e u- whl,e he almost started with surprise, and all the 
urrors of his countenance unfolded themselves. She forgot 

, S e w °uld have said, and neither inquired for her aunt, nor 
A f f a e , °. T Annette, but stood silent and embarrassed. 

KJ c,osln S the door, he reproved her for a meanness of which 
ne had not been guilty, and sternly questioned her what she 

far ' an accusation which revived her recollection so 

inL;- she assured him she had not come thither with an 
na • 10 f °, hsten to his conversation, but to entreat his com- 

thi'c °L ■ Cr a , unt and * or Annette. Montoni seemed to doubt 
anrl fo r, he regarded her with a scrutinizing look; 

thpn f 6 evidently arose from no trifling interest. Emily 

him tr* * f CT ex P ained herself, and concluded with entreating 
that chA 0 - 1 !? he . r . w h ere her aunt was placed, and to permit 
malian Vlsit her; but he looked upon her only with a 

g an smile, which instantaneously confirmed her worst 
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fears for her aunt, and at that moment she had not courage 
to renew her entreaties. 

‘For Annette,” said he—“if you go to Carlo, he will release 
the girl; the foolish fellow who shut her up, died yesterday.” 

Emily shuddered. “But my aunt, signor,” said she, “oh, 
tell me of my aunt!” 

She is taken care of,” replied Montoni hastily; “I have no 
time to answer idle questions.” 

He would have passed on; but Emily, in a voice of agony 
that could not be wholly resisted, conjured him to tell her where 
iladame Montoni was; while he paused, and she anxiously 
watched his countenance, a trumpet sounded, and in the next 
moment she heard the heavy gates of the portal open, and then 
t ie clattering of horses’ hoofs in the court, with the confusion 
o many voices. She stood for a moment hesitating whether 
she should follow Montoni, who at the sound of the trumpet 
a P as ^ e through the hall; and turning her eyes whence it 
came, s e saw, through the door that opened beyond a long 
perspectjve of arches into the courts, a party of horsemen, whom 

. j U ?, e * ^ as t ^ ie distance and her embarrassment 
i f a T ? w ’ ° the same she had seen depart a few days 
- ‘ , u . s e J 5ta y e d not to scrutinize; for when the trumpet 
sounded again, the chevaliers rushed out of the cedar room, and 

Fmilv Tn/ Unmn ^ u t0 ^ aP ^ rom ever y quarter of the castle. 
Thither ch 6 more urne d for shelter to her own apartment. 

^dered MonW« 11 PUrSUed b * ima S es of horror. She recon- 
wift* inH th ni S m . anner an d words when he had spoken of his 

Tears' refuse/° n y t0 con h rm her most terrible suspicions. 

foraconsidl^. y ^ 1° relieve . her distress; and she had sat 

at the chamher Hn ime a ^, s ° r ^ ec ^ * n thought, when a knocking 
C ar ] 0 00r rouse d her, on opening which she found old 

once^UKHight of he ’ ** have ^ een so flurr ied I never 

and wine and t! U ' USt now: * have brought you some fruit 
ti me >> * m sure y° u mu st stand in need of them by this 

DidTi;:tr^;^ f ^ “ this - ^ *** of you . 

enough' onTiT’hand^’^ Excellenza h * s business 

concerning Madams vr Euuly then renewed her inquiries 

the other fnd of the cas'd" durin^th 0 ^ 0 h ? d been em P lo >' ed at 

and he had heard nothing since^onVern.^her rem ° V ' 
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While he spoke, Emily looked steadily at him; for she scarcely 
knew whether he was really ignorant, or concealed his knowledgl 
of the truth from a fear of offending his master. To several 
questions concerning the contentions of yesterday he gave very 

euled IT,?; 'T t0 ‘ d th f tHe di$ P utes were now amicably 
settled, and that the signor believed himself to have been mis¬ 
taken in his suspicions of his guests. “ The fighting was about 
that agnora, said Carlo; “but I trust I shall never see such 

be done “ thlS CaSt ' e ’ though strange thin S s are about to 

■ 0n , h * r inquiring his meaning, “Ah, signora!” added he, “it 

wifi tell” me t0 betray SeCretS ' ° r te “ aU 1 think ’ but time 

the " desired L hi i m to release Annette; and having described 

„f han ? ber . ln wblch , the Poor girl was confined, he promised 
to obey her immediately, and was departing, when she remem- 

b *° “it wh ° w . e re the persons just arrived. Her late 
conjecture was right; it was Verezzi, with his party. 

w ;fi er r SP i lntS r We ^ e somewhat soothed by this short conversation 
V mf^f r .°L f0r T her P resent circumstances it afforded some 
mfort to hear the accents of compassion and to meet the look 
01 sympathy. 

wp ^. hour Passed before Annette appeared, who then came 
weeping and sobbing: “O Ludovico, Ludovico!” cried she. 

My poor Annette!” said Emily, and made her sit down. 

wrrt-rhS ? Uld u aVG foreseen thj s, ma’amselle? O miserable 
day ~ that ever 1 should live to see it!” and she con- 

cheX * m ° an and lament tiH EmiIy thought it necessary to 
fripnHc K Cr / XC f S >» ° f - J gneE .“ We . are continually losing dear 
“ Wf» y f eat u’ - Said S ^ e w * tb a s ig b that came from her heart. 

ca^ot^llSad!” 11 ' 6 ° f a <-< 

Annette took the handkerchief from her face. 

Emily W1 mCet Ludovico in a better world I hope,” added 

shal^ S ~ y K eS ~ ma ’ amSC ll e ,” sobbed Annette; “but I hope I 
“ W^nnH h ^>? ga,r l ln ^ his though he is so wounded!» 

« V nded! ex daimed Emily; “ does he live ? ” 

not coltu' but but he has a terrible wound, and could 

he has not hp ** ? U J‘- They thou g ht him dead at first, and 

“ WpH A b nghtIy h,mself tiH w *thin this hour.” 

Well Annette, I rejoice to hear he lives.” 
ives. Holy Saints! why he will not die, surely! ” 
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Emily said she hoped not; but this expression of hope Annette 
thought implied fear, and her own increased in proportion as 
Emily endeavoured to encourage her. To inquiries concerning 
Madame Montoni she could give no satisfactory answers. 

“I quite forgot to ask among the servants, ma’amselle,” 
said she, “ for I could think of nobody but poor Ludovico.” 

Annette’s grief was now somewhat assuaged, and Emily sent 
her to make inquiries concerning her lady, of whom, however, 
she could obtain no intelligence, some of the people she spoke 
with being really ignorant of her fate, and others having 
probably received orders to conceal it. 

I his day passed with Emily in continued grief and anxiety 
for her aunt; but she was unmolested by any notice from Montoni; 
and now that Annette was liberated, she obtained food without 
exposing herself to danger or impertinence. 

Two following days passed in the same manner, unmarked 
by any occurrence, during which she obtained no information 
of Madame Montoni. On the evening of the second, having 
dismissed Annette and retired to bed, her mind became haunted 
by the most dismal images, such as her long anxiety concerning 
her aunt suggested; and unable to forget herself for a moment 
or to vanquish the phantoms that tormented her, she rose from 
her bed, and went to one of the casements of her chamber to 
breathe a freer air. 


All without was silent and dark, unless that could be called 
ig it which was only the faint glimmer of the stars, showing imper¬ 
fectly the outline of the mountains, the western towers of the 
castle, and the ramparts below where a solitary sentinel was 
pacing. What an image of repose did this scene present! The 
nerce and terrible passions, too, which so often agitated the 
inhabitants of this edifice, seemed now hushed in sleep;—those 
m\ sterious workings that rouse the elements of man’s nature into 
tempest—were calm. Emily’s heart was not so; but her suffer¬ 
ings, though deep, partook of the gentle character of her mind, 
tiers was a silent anguish, weeping yet enduring; not the wild 
nergy o passion, inflaming imagination, bearing down the 
barners of reason, and living in a world of its own. 

^ *l* reS u e< j ber ’ an d she continued at the casement 

v,rh T h r S ^ adow .y sc L ene > over which the planets burned 

movpH l Ugh i’ amid the dee P blue ether, as they silently 
she had ^7?^ estined course. She remembered how often 

oointeH nur L° n ^ ^ L her dear father > how often he had 

lr way in the heavens, and explained their laws: 
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and these reflections led to others, which in an almost equal 
degree awakened her grief and astonishment. 

They brought a retrospect of all the strange and mournful 

events which had occurred since she lived in peace with her 

parents. And to Emily, who had been so tenderly educated, so 

tenderly loved, who once knew only goodness and happiness— 

to her, the late events and her present situation—in a foreign 

land in a remote castle—surrounded by vice and violence 

seemed more like the visions of a distempered imagination, than 

the circumstances of truth. She wept to think of what her 

parents would have suffered, could they have foreseen the events 
of her future life. 

While she raised her streaming eyes to heaven, she observed 
he same planet which she had seen in Languedoc, on the night 
preceding her father’s death, rise above the eastern towers oi 
the castle, while she remembered the conversation which had 
passed concerning the probable state of departed souls; remem¬ 
bered also the solemn music she had heard, and to which the 
tenderness of her spirit had, in spite of her reason, given a super- 
s ltious meaning. At these recollections she wept again, and 
continued musing; when suddenly the notes of sweet music 
passed on the air. A superstitious dread stole over her; she 
stood listening for some moments in trembling expectation, and 
then endeavoured to re-collect her thoughts, and to reason herself 
into composure: but human reason cannot establish her laws 
on subjects lost in the obscurity of imagination, any more than 

le eye can ascertain the form of objects that only glimmer 
through the dimness of night. 

Her surprise on hearing such soothing and delicious sounds, 

a ,f st Justifiable; for it was long, very long, since she had 

stened to anything like melody. The fierce trumpet and the 

, . hie were the only instruments she had heard since her 
arrival at Udolpho. 

When her mind was somewhat more composed, she tried to 
^scer am from what quarter the sounds proceeded, and thought 

7 cam ^ * rom below; but whether from a room of the castle, 
or trom the terrace, she could not with certainty judge. Fear 

fl n ot S 'i^ )riSe i. no ™ > Tielded t0 l fi e enchantment of a strain that 
. j on t ^ e j 1 J cnt uight with the most soft and melancholv 

hint CSS ‘j , enly 11 seemed removed to a distance, trembled 
faintly, and then entirely ceased. 

® co . nt * nued to listen, sunk in that pleasing repose which 
solt music leaves on the mind-but it came no more. Upon 
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this strange circumstance her thoughts were long engaged; 
or strange it certainly was to hear music at midnight, when every 
inhabitant of the castle had long since retired to rest, and in a 
place where nothing like harmony had been heard before, pro- 
a y or many years. Long suffering had made her spirits 
peculiarly sensible to terror, and liable to be affected by the 

hlrK S A* SU P erSt,tl ° n \~ It: now seemed to her as if her dead 
SP ° ken X ? her m that strain > t0 ins P ire her with comfort 
V j th l Sub i e . ct which h .ad then occupied her mind. 

inrlinpH a '* - er tbat tbls was a wild conjecture, and she was 

when imair' ls . m,ss l } > hut, with the inconsistency so natural 
I belidafwMH° n £! ldCS the tb ° U S hts > sh e then wavered towards 
with the rlcH* S K he uT? bered the sin ^lar event connected 
present owner 'h 1C u laf , ^ lven . ^ * nt0 the possession of its 
in which its 1^° When S V" cons * dere d the mysterious manner 
neve lfh r S fM had disappeared, and that she had 
decree of Id ° f ' t er mmd Was im P re ssed with a high 

* to cTnnlt lhT aWe i S0 . tbat ,’ though there appeared no clue 

fancifully to thinWK 1 le ^ ate music > she had inclined 

coniecture a llnk ^hey had some relation to each other. At this 
inJ u S m sudden dullness ran through her frame* she 

silence that^re U ^? r \ tbe duskiness of her chamber, and the dead 
aspect P th6re hei S h tened to her fancy its gloomy 

approadfed the" KS the , Cas 1 ement i hut her steps faltered as she 

sTnde larnn that h^ ^ Sh k C St0p P ed and looked round. The 
for°a moment she w 1Cr s P ac * ous chamber was expiring; 
ashamed of the wealr™^ fr ?V he darkness beyond; and then, 
conquer wen^forwarH?’ ^’however, she could not wholly 

know the soothin gs ‘of sleep She sriT® her , minddid not soon 
rence, and looked with anxiety to the ^ “T 

same hour she determined to ?! Xt u ,ght ' T hen at the 

“ If these sounds were h 1 y, atcb whether the music returned. 

them ^ain.” human ’ said sh <=, “ I shall probably hear 
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E VERYMAN’S LIBRARY was founded in 1906, and for 
all the changes and chances in the book world during 
its long life the series stands strong to-day as the most 
comprehensive, inexpensive collection of books of classic 
measure. It is, indeed, still what its publisher intended it to be. 
J. M. Dent conceived it as a library arranged to cover the whole 
field of English literature, including translations of the ancient 
classics and outstanding foreign works; a series to make widely 
available those great books which appeal, as he says in his 
Memoirs, ‘to every kind of reader: the worker, the student, the 
cultured man, the child, the man, and the woman.’ The aim 
and scope of the series was crystallized in the title Everyman's 
Library , a title which has justified itself by the worldwide sales, 
totalling in 1953 some forty millions. 

There were, of course, already in being in 1906 other popular 
series of reprints, but none on the scale proposed for Everyman. 
155 volumes were published in three batches in the Library’s 
first year; they comprised a balanced selection from many 
branches of literature and set the standard on which the Library 
has been built up. By early 1915 the 733rd volume had been 
issued; and, in spite ol the interruptions of two world wars and 
their aftermath, the 994th volume was published in 1953. 
The founder-publisher aimed at a library of a thousand volumes, 
and that goal will surely be achieved before the jubilee of the 
Library in 1956. 

A rough and ready pointer to the representative character of 
the Library is the number of volumes in each of the broad 
classifications into which the Library is divided—Biography has 
some 80 volumes; the Greek and Latin classics, about 40; 
Essays and Belles-lettres, 100; Fiction, 300; History, 80; Poetry 
and Drama, 100; Romance, 30; Science, 25; Religion and Philo- 
sophy, 60; Travel and Topography, 45; For Young People, 65. 

( he reference section is now being published separately as 
Everyman’s Reference Library.) Most of but not all these 
volumes are in print now; some absent ones are works which 
changing taste has ruled out; but the classified sections of the 
ibrary are maintained in the original proportions, and to-day 
there are available in the Library the works of some five hundred 
aut iors of all times and all lands, the honoured names that 
stand for great literature. Moreover, many ‘temporarily out 
of prmt volumes are now being reinstated. 



In March 1953 a fresh development of the Library began; 
new volumes and all new issues of established volumes in 
Everyman's Library are now in the larger size of crown octavo 
(except the volumes in the Young People’s Section). The 
larger volumes have new title-pages, bindings, and wrappers, 
and the text pages have generous margins. Ninety volumes 
in this improved format will have been issued within one year 
of its inauguration. 

Editorially the Library is under constant survey; all volumes 
are re-examined and brought up to date, with new intro¬ 
ductions, annotations, and additional matter, wherever de¬ 
sirable; often a completely new translation or newly edited 
text is substituted when transferring an old volume to the new 
format, such as the new editions of Pepys's Diary , Caesar's 
War Commentaries , and The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

The new larger volumes are in keeping with the reader’s own 
collection in his home, for which the Library is planned, and 
they are also in the suitable size for the shelves of all public, 
institutional, university, and school libraries. Many important 
works in Everyman's Library are unobtainable in any other 
edition, and they are as essential to the comprehensiveness of 
the Library as are the masterpieces of fiction, some of which 
are in one Everyman volume of anything up to 800 or 900 pages. 
The new Everyman's Library in crown octavo is published at 
two prices (except in the U.S.A.), according to the length and 
nature of the work; volumes in red binding and wrapper are at 
one price and those in blue at a slightly higher price. 

This development entails no break in the continuity of the 
Library; there are at this date nearly 600 volumes in the original 
format, and they will be obtainable in the old size and at the old 
price until they are reissued in the new. Four times a year the 
Publishers issue a prospectus of the volumes to be issued in the 
larger format during the next three months: this will be sent 
free to all applicants. A descriptive catalogue of all volumes 
,s also freely available the annotations giving the year of birth 

work W , h f 7 ' the date of first Publication of the 
work and a brief description of, or details of the contents of, 

the last revised Everyman s Library edition. 

J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
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